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ON THE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


By Tu. J. RanDoupn. 


) re the Agricultural Society of Albemarle 
pep to be published in the Farmers’ Re- 


gister. ; | 
In obedience to a resolution of this Society, ap- 
ointing essayists at their October meeting, in 
1935, I have the honor to submit the following 
communication upon the culture of wheat. 
Although deep culture is important, if not indis- 
ensable with all plants, to permit their roots to 
enetrate the soil freely in search of food and 
moisture, and to allow the water in heavy rains to 
subside without abrading and gulleying und ulating 
lands, or drowning those that are level, it may be 
doubted whether it be proper to effect this by fre 
quent ploughing, and intermixing too perfectly the 
eyrface with the inferior soil or clay. Nature, in 
all her operations, manures on the surface, and 
forms there the soil which is best adapted to the 
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become many shades darker on the surface, al- 
though exposed to the scorching rays of a sum- 
mers sun, and prior to a renewed growth of vege- 
tationuponthem. Whilstitless frequently occurs 
on those made in September; and on those in Oc- 
tober rarely, until the next yeer, vegetation being 
drier, less succulent, the days shorter, the nights 
longer and cooler, and every circumstance less fa- 
vorable toa rapid decomposition in. these months, 





A similar process has taken place on the corn land — 


after the cultivation of the corn has ceased, and 
before seed time. The fertile appearance of these 
lands at that time is familiar to every one.[a] This 
recently formed and forming soil, my experience 
has convinced me, is the proper surface for whear. 
A second ploughing, or fallow, intermixes it with 
the inferior sil, and the useof the large plough on 
corn land produces the same effect. I formerly be- 
lieved two ploughings necessary as a perfect pre- 
paration for a wheat crop. When pressed ‘for 
time, IT used heavy harrows as a substitute fora 
second ploughing, often where there was a strong 





growth of summer grass: such portions have al- 


growth of vegetation: and if this is inverted by ways produced more grain, though perhaps less 


the plough, she reinstates it in its original position 
as soon as the land is permitted to remain undis- 
turbed a sufficient length of time, by a process 
more rapid in warm weather, and on rich soil, 
where there is much vegetable matter; and slower 
where the land is less fertile, and the weather 
colder. ‘This is strikingly exemplified by a fact! 
well known to most farmers, viz: that when good | 
land (particularly clover land) with a distinctly 
marked surface of dark soil is fallowed for wheat, 
sown with the harrow upon one | loughiig, and 
permitted to lie a year or two in clover, alter the 
crop of wheat, the dark soil 1s found again formed 
upon the surface, occupying the position in which 
the clay was left by the previous ploughing and 
the clay, that which was occupied by the inverted 
soil: a change of clay into soil, and soil into clay. 
A question naturally arises. what good results 
from forcing the land to this double process? I 
should think, none. Economy of labor, however, 
requires this1o be done, as an expeditious mode of 
disposing of the vegetable matter, by burying it 
with the plough; but with one ploughing, the ne- 
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cessity ceases for that crop. 
Thave said that this process was more rapid on, 
tch soils where there was much vegetable matter, | 
and in warm weather, than on poorer soils and in| 
cold weather. I suppose it accomplished by the. 
f1ses evolved in the decomposition of the vegeta- | 
ble matter turned under by the plough. If the’ 
‘eather iswarm, and the vegetation green, succu-| 
lent and abundant, the decomposition is rapid, and | 
the quantity of gas disengaged is great. Of 
‘hese, the carbonic is deemed the great stimulant 
o vegetable life; and being heavier than atmos-| 
pheric air, but lighter than the soil, it rises to the 
“urce, insinuating itself into the interstices of the 
“iy brought up by the plough, saturates it, and 
col pishes the first process of its conversion into 
‘ol. Hence, the cause of’ a well known fact, that 





fullows made in June, July, and early in August, 
Vor. LV—25 





straw, than that which had been twice ploughed, 
[ once fallowed twenty or thirty acres of land in 
February, ploughed it with a two horse plough 
whenever the grass and weeds grew in the sum- 
mer—it was ploughed, in all, five times before 
seeding on the first of October, and although it 
suffered from no disaster, it produced a wretehed 
crop forthe yearand the land. I have occasionally 
coultered and harrowed small pieces of land, and 
prepared them without turning the surface with 
the plough; and have, umformly, found the straw 
brighter, andthe wheat more in perfection, than on 
the adjacent land which had been ploughed, and 
the surface inverted, although both were very fine. 
In 1822, on four plantations then under my direc- 
tion, the corn crop being very forward, about half 
of it was removed in September, and the land 
ploughed with three-horse ploughs. The prepa- 
ration appeared to be perfect, the earth light and 
thoroughly pulverized, and the grass entirely rotted: 
the land was harrowed and then sown, and -the 
seed harrowed in. Inthe mean time, the grass 
had continued to grow on the portions of the field 


‘not ploughed. When the seeding of’ the first was 


completed, the rest was sown among a heavy crop 
of grass, with scoops, merely scarifying the sur- 
lace, for nothing more could be done: the whole 
process was tedious and unpromising, yet the 
perfect preparation by which the soil had been in- 
verted by the large plough, produced a much in- 
feriorcrop to the other: the result was the same at 
each plantation. In putting in wheat on corn 
land with small ploughs, Ihave often laid them 


‘aside for the large plough on account of the hea- 


vy coats of grass on rich spots, old tobacco ots, 
&c., resuming the small plough again on passing 
them. ‘The product and appearance of those spots 
of better land thus prepared were always inferior 
to that of inferior Jand ploughed with the small 
plough. 1 could add many instances of a similar 
kind with similar results. 
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From my observations and experience, I deduce | 
the following conclusion. 

1. That to insure the best crop, lands should be 
fallowed early, viz: before the middle of August. 

2. That the surface acted upon by this process 
of.a re-lormation of soil, is the proper one into 
which the grain should be put. 

3. That a second ploughing with a large plough 
in fallows, and its use in preparing corn land tor 
wheat, is disadvantagous. Nature, in both in- 
stances, has prepared a better surface than can be 
prepared by art. 

4. That the mixing the newly formed soil, fully 
saturated with carbonic gas, with the inferior soil, 
prevents as quick and vigorous growth of wheat, 
and as early and-as periect maturity. 

if the fallows have been ploughed early, anda 
crop of summer grass has grown upon them, they 
may be stirred with the small plough or coulter, if 
hard, or harrowed, if mellow, so as to pulverize 
and smooth the surface, without regarding the 
grass and the wheat sown among it. The first 
frost kills the grass, and it acts as a beneficial co- 
vering to the wheat.[b] W hen the fallows are pre- 
pared, and the corn crop sufficiently forward to 
take off in September, the corn land may be 
ploughed with the small plough, and harrowed 
ready for seeding, and thus enable the farmer to 
put all/his teams to the harrow, and sow a large 
crop in afew days. Selecting his own time for 
seeding, he may hope to escape the dangers of 
early and late fly, and do much to insure a fair 
crop from his land. In anticipation of this, it is 
desirable to plant a corn which will mature itself 
somewhat earlier than the kinds now cultivated. 
We haveacorn inthis neighborhood well adapted 
to this purpose, which yields well. If the corn is 
too late to commence removing in time to prepare 

our land in September, the balks can be broken 

fore the corn is taken off. You will then, upon 
removing the corn in the latter end of the month, 
have only to plough the list and harrow the land, 
to be ready for seeding. If a proper seed bed is 
prepared, one harrowing is sufficient to cover the 
grain.[¢] In the October of 1833, I had sown in 

is manner 300 acres in four days and a half, em- 
ploying eight harrows with two horses each, and 
two with a yoke of oxen each; in all, ten harrows. 
The teams were never hurried until the last day 
for a few hours, when there was an appearance of 
rain. ‘The same hands and teams were closely 
employed the next four days in putting in forty acres 
of rough cornland. This present month (October, 

















. i 
ployed in gathering and securing fodder; of hay 
1000 Ibs. The use of the revolving horse-rake in 
smooth land would much increase the latter aye. 
rage. I am! aware, that in recommending the 
stacking’of corn on the field, | am‘running counter 
to the opinions of some of our best farmers, | 
would not recommend it where the corn> could be 
housed; but when it cannot be done, from atten. 
tion to the tobacco crop, lateness of ripening, o, 
deficiency of labor, I deem it better to lose the 
ground covered by the stalks, than the create; 
loss from late seeding. The injury of runnino 
your teams and carts over the fields in dry weather 
afier the wheat is sown and up, in removing {he 
corn, I estimate very lightly. 


Nore [a]. That this process must be effected 
by the action of the gases, is proven from the ypj- 
form fertility of grave yards. Here the bodies do 
not come in contact with the surface. It must be 
by the generated gas{forcing its way through the 
fresh dry earth. Would a culture of several foo: 
make poor land rich? I think not. Manures 
never sink. Upon light, sandy soils, with too 
small a portion of clay to imbibe and retain the 
gases,‘they penetrate easily, and escape rapidly: 
such require frequent applications of manure, but 
in smaller quantities—it acts promptly, but evapo- 
rates with the culture of acrop. Stitf clays, def- 
cient in aperient particles, are not sufficiently per- 
meable to the gas; the particles become compact- 
ed together by rainsoas to expel it before it can be 
sufficiently imbibed. ‘They close so completely 
over manures as to exclude the air, and arrest their 
decomposition. Upon such soils, manure ploughed 
under may be found, two or three years atier, re- 
taining its original appearance, but its fertilizing 
principle gone; for such, straw, halfrotted manures 
that act as a temporary aperient, are best. Sand, 
or some substitute for it, is necessary for its me- 
chanical effects as an aperient to every good soil. 
Its excess makes a quick soil scon exhausted; its 
deficiency, a stiff, slow soil. In addition, there 
are, no doubt, chemical combinations in all soils, 
rendering some capable of fertility, others not. 
The sterility of any soil may be temporarily over- 
come by the application of animal or vegetable 
manures. But, quere: Will not an originally 

oor soil, if made ever so rich by manures, lett to 
itself without cultivation, lapse into its original 
sterility ? and will not one, originally fertile, when 


exhausted, become rich if left undisturbed long 
enough ? 








1835,) six days have been taken, to put in three 
hundred and forty acres of land, eighty of which | 
were rough with stone and stumps. The team) 
employed the same. 

When tobacco is cultivated as a mixed crop, the | 
early corn ought to be planted. It does not attain | 
such size of stalk, and can be removed with less 
labor, severing it at the ground, and stacking it on 
the field without pulling the fodder or cutting the 
tops. Enough hay should be made to serve the 
farm, and the time given to tobacco and other ope- 
rations which is usually spent unprofitably about 
the fodder. Iam satisfied that corn is less injured 
to be cut up, with the fodder and top on, than to take 
them off and leave it standing in the field. In the 
first place it cures; in the latter, it withers. 1| 
have heard a judicious farmer estimate, as fair. 
work, 200 Ibs. per day, the average of hands em- | 





[5]. Blue grass fallows will probably require a 
second ploughing to destroy it. The first plough- 
ing on this grass should always be made belore 
the grass seeds, as the plants are easily destroyed 
if disturbed about the time of their seeding. I 
fallowing is postponed until July or August, the 


crop becomes very precarious. It will most irequent- 


ly happen, that after much time and labor has beet 
spent, it will be injured or destroyed by the tur. 
If such lands cannot be ploughed in May, or early 
in June, this grass may be destroyed, or crippled, 
by hard grazing from spring until June or July—" 
being a grass without aftermath, or ground lea, 
each spire is a seed-bearing spire, and the grazing 
necessarily confined to these; and if it is not per 
mitted to seed, it perishes. It is a grass nevet 


found upon commons, or on road sides, where 1t'§ 
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rpetually grazed. It will probably be found, 
that grasses bear grazing in proportion to the 
quantity of ground leaf they put forth. 


[c]. Some persons object to the harrow, as. 
not covering the grain deep enough. Il'a grain of 
wheat is buried over 2 or 3 inches deep, it forms a 
joint near the surface from whence (if the plant is 
sown early, and the fall growth vigorous) it puts 
forth roots, and the spire and roots below that 
joint perish that fall, and the plant thrives by these 
surface roots. 


From the Repository of Patent Inventions. 
OBTAINING CREAM FROM MILK. 


A process of divesting milk of its component 
portion of cream, to an extent hitherto unattainable, 
has been effected by Mr. George Carter, of Not- 
tingham Lodge, and is thus detailed by that gen- 
tleman, in a paper presented to the Society of Arts: 
A peculiar process of extracting cream from milk, 
by which a peculiar richness is produced in the 
cream, has long been known and practised in De- 
vonshire; this prodnce of the dairies of that coun- 
try being well known to every one by the name of 
‘clotted,” or “clouted cream.” As there is no pe- 
culiarity in the milk from which this fluid is ex- 
tracted, it has been frequently a matter of surprise, 
that the process has not been adopted in other 
parts of the kingdom. A four sided vessel is 
formed of zine plates, twelve inches long, eight 
inches wide, and six inches deep, with a false bot- 
tom, at one half’ the depth. ‘The only communi- 
cation with the lower compartment is by the lip, 
through which it may be filled or emptied. Hav- 
ing first placed at the bottom of the upper com- 
partment, a plate of perforated zinc, the area of 
which is equal to that of the false bottom, a gallon 
(or any given quantity) of milk is poured imme- 
diately when drawn from the cow, into it, and 
must remain there, at rest, for twelve hours; an 
equal quantity of beiling water must then be poured 
into the lower compartment, through the lip ; it is 
then permitted to stand twelve hours more, [i. e. 
\wenty-four hours altogether,] when the cream 
will be found perfect, and of such consistence that 
the whole may be lified off by the finger and 
thumb. It is, however, more eflectually removed, 
by gently raising the plate of perforated zinc from 
the bottom, by the ringed handles, by which 
means, the whole of the cream is lifted off in a 
sheet, without remixing any of it with the milk 

elow. With this apparatus, I have instituted a 
series of experiments; and as a mean of twelve 
successive ones, [ obtained the follewing results: 
four gallons of milk treated as above, produced 
in twenty-four hours, four and a half pints of’ clot- 
ted cream, which, after churning only fifteen 
junutes, gave forty ounces of butter—four gal- 

ons Of milk treated in the common mode, in earth- 
aware pans, and standing forty-eight hours, pro- 
duced four pints of cream, which, after churning 
hinety minutes, gave thirty-six ounces of butter. 
, = ean in the quantity of cream, therefore, 
oem ve and a half per cent. The experimental 
oa C an instantly perceive the advantages ac- 
ton 8 _ its adoption, and probably his atten- 
shall ¢ 1e subject may produce greater results. I 

feel richly rewarded if, by exciting an interest 





a ie 





on the subject, I can produce any, even theslightest 
improvement in the quantity or mode of producing 


an article, which may properly be deemed one of 
the necessaries of life. 





From the British Farmer’s Magazine. 


HISTORY OF THE NUTMEG. 


The tree called myristicha moschata by botanists, 
grows naturally ina group of islands forming a 
part of the Moluccas,:called the Isles of Banda, 
in the Indian Archipelago: a cluster which seems 
to have been thrown up by the sea in some volca- 
nic eflort, as there is now upon one of them, 
named Gonong Api, a volcano, constantly emit- 
ting smoke, and ofien flames. ‘The first island, 
Banda Niera, is the chief settlement, and contains 
two forts: its {harbor is spacious, but difficult of 
access. The second is Banda Lantoir: the third 
and fourth in importance are Puloway and Pulo- 
vun. These four islands were the only places 
where the cultivation of the nutmeg was allowed 
by the Dutch, but there are several others under 
the same government. What these islands pro- 
duce in superfluities, they want in necessaries. 
The soil is a rich black mould, but it produces no 
corn, the natives subsisting chiefly upon sago. 
The nutmeg tree grows like a pear tree in form 
and size ; its leaf resembles that of the laurel, be- 
ing of a bright green color on the upper surface, 
and grayish underneath: when bruised, it diffuses 
an aromatic perfume. The flowers are white, 
small and scentless. TheSfruit is similar to a wal- 
nut in form, but more fleshy and full of juice. 
The external pulp dries up to a crust of a deep 
yellow color, which, opening at one side, discloses 
a membraneous coat of'a beautiful red tint, known 
to us by the name of mace, which lies immediately 
over the thin and brittle shell of the nutmeg. This 
is the time te gather the fruit; if left longer on the 
tree, the mace would get loose, and the nutmeg 
would lose that oil, which preserves it, and whieh 
is one of the great excellences of the fruit. The 
nutmegs, which are gathered before they are per- 
fectly ripe, are preserved in vinegar or sugar. 
The tree yields three crops annually, the first in 
April, which is the best, the second in August, 
and the third in December, yet the fruit requires 
nine months to ripen it: thus the tree is constantly 
bearing flowers andgfruit at the same time. After 
the fruit is gathered, the outer covering is stripped 
off, and the mace being carefully separated from 
the kernel, is Jaid in the sun to dry. The nuts 
require more prepararion; they are spread upon 
hurdles, and dried for six weeks, before a slow fire, 
in sheds erected for the purpose. After this they 
are separated from the shell and thrown into a 
strong mixture of lime and water, which is a ne- 
cessary precaution to preserve them from worms :; 
with the same intention the mace is sprinkled 
with salt water. After this process, the fruit is 
cleaned, and packed up for exportation. 

It appears, from experience, that only one-third: - 
of the nutmeg trees bear fruit, but this cannot be 
discovered until the twelfth or fourteenth year of 
their growth; therefore, they must not be cut 
down at an earlier age. The fruit-bearing pro- 
perty is of short duration, as the tree will yield 
only from the twelfth to the twentieth year, and 
generally perishes at the age of twenty-four 
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years. ‘The nutmeg tree delights ina damp soil, | 
- ° . | 
overgrown with weeds, and even shaded with | 


——————n 


the purposes of ornamental cabinet work, are 
mostly the productions of Ceram. Along the 


large trees, orttnge it be not stifled with theo. | shores of this island, uncommonly fine shells are 


Under the s 


it thrives very well, and bears the cold of the tops | 
. i . . “sy ° ° | 
of the mountains. ‘The fruit differ in quality ac- 


cording to the age of the tree, the soil, and the 
method of culture. The round nutmeg is pre- 
ferred to that which is oblong, though they are 
specifically the same. It ought to be fresh, moist, 


heavy, of’ a good scent, and an agreeable, though | 


bitter flavor, and it should yield an oily juice when 


pricked. The islands are divided into a number of 


lantations, under the management of a mixed 
race of Europeans and Indians. ‘The Dutch made 
use of many illiberal means to secure to them- 
selves the exclusive possession of these valuable 
productions ; many trees they destroyed, reserving 
only sufficient to produce a certain quantity of nut- 
megs; but finding the climate of Banda very 
unhealthy, and that a great number of their ser- 
vants fell victims to it, they attempted to transfer 
the culture of this spice to Amboyna; these ex- 
periments have, however, proved unsuccessful. 

Jn 1774, the English navigator, Forrest, found 
inaesmall-island near New Guinea, called Ma- 
naswary, a nutmeg tree, the fruit of which was 
of an oblong shape, but well flavored. This en- 
terprising man plucked up about a hundred stems 
of the tree, and planted them in 1776, on the 
island of Bunwoot, which had just been ceded to 
him for the East India Company, by the Sultan 
of Mindanao. Bunwoot is situated to the north 
east of Borneo, and is a heulthy spot, covered with 
beautiful trees. 

Libilliadiere a!so found the nutmeg tree upon the 
little island of Cocos, near the northern extremity 
of New Ireland. The fruit, when he saw it, was 
unripe, and of an oblong form. The island is co- 
vered with evergreen trees, among which the 
RBarringtonia speciosa is conspicuous. It extends 
its branches laden with flowers horizontally a great 
way over the sea.* There are few cocoa-nut 


trees, but many figs of different kinds. Fruits of 


several species of the screw pine, of the Barring- 
tonia, and of the Fferitiera, which trees stretched 
their branches and even their trunks, in a very re- 
markable manner over the sea. It is thus, no 
doubt, that the seeds of plants are conveyed from 
pne istand to another without the assistance of man, 
Where there are no rills to carry fruits to the sea, 
the want of moisture prompts these trees to bend 
over the ocean, and obtain from its evaporation 
the nourishment they require. 

The principal of the Molucca islands are Am- 
boyna, noted for the cultivation of the clove-tree; 
to which may be added Ceram, Ternate, Tidore, 
and Batchean. Ceram is a large island to the 
north of Amboyna. Several chains of mountains 
run parallel to each other in a direction from eas- 
to west, and separated by fertile vallies contain- 
ing luxuriant vegetation. In ancient times the 
hoe pom of Hoewamochel produced large quanti- 
ies of nutmegs, but the trees were extirpated by 
the Dutch about the year 1697. At present it is 
covered with sago trees (cycas circinales.) The 
wood usually called Amboyna, and the Salmoni, 
both of which are exported from Amboyna for 





*This circumstance is remarked by every voyager 
passing through among these islands 





iclter of the canmariwn commune (?) | found. 


Ternati is only about twenty-four miles in cir- 
cumference. Larger nutmegs are found in jtg 
woods than any procured at Banda: but the cy|- 
ture of them is discontinued. 

Tidore, the next of these islands, lies to the south 
of Ternate, and, like that island, is mountainous 
and well watered by streams from peaks which are 
generally capped with clouds. In 1521, Juan @ar- 
vallo, one of the surviving companions of Magel- 
lan, arrived at Tidore, where he was well receiy. 
ed, and allowed to load two ships with spices for 
Spain. The Portuguese and Spaniards afier thi 
traded to the island. In 1579, Drake arrived there 
and began to gather spices without having per. 
mission from the king, who was at first greatly 
incensed, but was afierwards appeased by pre- 
sents, The inhabitants of all these islands are 
Malays. 

The Chinese landing upon the Moluccas were 
the first discoverers of the clove and nutmeg, 
These new acquisitions were soon admired all 
over India, whence they were conveyed to Persia 
and Europe. ‘The Arabians repaired to the islands 
but were driven out by the Portuguese, who, in 
their turn, yielded to the Dutch in the year 1621, 
After being alternately in the possession of their 
conquerors and the English, they were finally ta- 
ken possession of by the latter in 1810. I have 
named those of the Moluccas only which are noted 
for their spices. Among the numerous small 
islands comprehended under the same _ govern- 
ment, are several producing various articles of ex- 
portation. 

When we reflect upon such productions of na- 
ture as those of which I am treating, we must ad- 
mire the beneficence of the Almighty, in having 
provided us with the means of varying, according 
to our particular taste, the flavor of the food ne- 
cessary to our sustenance: how much more grate- 
ful ought we to be for those higher blessings of 
intelligence and industry, without which the trea- 
sures of the east would have remained confined to 
the distant spots where they grow. We import 
from these and other lands, luxuries, which by 
constant use almost become necessaries to us: We 
ought at least to bestow in return, the blessings 
and virtues of civilization. Many Europeans 
have and are attempting this, but it is to be feared 
that, until by some great revolution in the moral 
world, the degrading traffic in slaves be entirely 
abolished, civilization will make but slow progress 
in the three quarters of the world thus disgraced. 
We are assured that the “knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, 
and although we shall not cee that period, we must 
trust that it will arrive; and that then the gentle 
Hindoo and the savage Malay, shall be united i" 
the bonds of Christian peace and brotherly love.— 
Magazine of Domestic Economy. 


From the Arcana of Science and Art, for 1836. 


EFFECT OF GASES ON VEGETATION. 


M. Macatre introduced some plants of Eu- 
phorbia, Mercurialis, Senecio, Sonchus, &c. nl 
vessels along with chloride of lime in the morning. 
When evening arrived the plants had not sufleree, 
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and the odor of the chlorine was as st rong as at 
first. Next morning they were found withered, 
the smell of chlorine had disappeared, and was re- 
laced by a very disagreeable acid odor. ‘I he 
same result was obtained on repeating the experi- 
ment several times, 

Nitric acid withered the plants during the night, 
but in the day time merely rendered some of them 
brown colored. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen produced no alteration 
when light was present, but destroyed them in 
the night, by the absorption of the gas. 

Muriatic acid gas acted in a similar manner. 


From the New England Farmer. 


TO KEEP BUGS FROM VINES 


A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says, I 
last year planted my cucumbers, &c. near where 

w some tansy at one corner—soon after up, the 
‘etriped jackets” attacked them, except those in 
the immediate vicinity of the tansy. Observing 
this, I put around each hill some sprigs of tansy, 
which caused the bugs to leave them, and by a 
few applications, so as to keep it somewhat green, 
were kept off, as the scent is strong and I believe 
not agreeable to them. 

C. D. 


East Winthrop, May, 1836. 


It is said that branches of elder laid on each hill 
will keep bugs from vines. 


DEFECTS IN THE EXISTING LAW AND PRAC- 
TICE IN REGARD TO THE ISSUING OF PA- 
TENTS. 


Extract frem the Report of the Committee to Congress. 


[The following extract embraces all the material part 
of the recent report of the Committee of Congress 
“appointed to take into consideration the state and 
condition of the Patent Office, and the laws relating to 
the issuing of Patents for new and useful inventions 
and discoveries.” The draft of a bill accompanies the 
report, which is designed to remove the numerous ex- 
isting defects of the system. This extract will be 
enough to show that the present system, instead of 
serving its intended purpose of rewarding inventive 
talent, and of sending abroad for general use, real and 
‘aluable inventions, serves rather to reward impostors 
and violators of patent rights, and to defraud both in- 
ventors and the public, by aiding and encouraging 
falsehood and delusion.—Ep, Far. REG.] 


The first act of Congress on the subject was 
assed in 1790. 
tate, Secretary of War and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or any two of them, on application, to grant 
patents for such new inventions and discoveries as 
they should deem “ sufficiently useful and impor. 
fant.” Under that act the board so constituted 
exercized the power of refusing patents for want 
of novelty in the invention or of sufficient utility 
and importance.—This act extended the same 
Privilege to aliens as to citizens. In 1793, it was 
iPealed, and another act passed, authorizing pa- 
“nts to citizens of the United States only to be 
granted by the Secretary of State, subject to the 


| revision of the Attorney General. In 1800, the 


It authorized the Secretary of 
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privilege to take out patents was extended to aliens 
who have resided two years in this country, and 
made oath of their intention of becoming citizens 
of the United States. : 

The act of 1793, which is still in force, gives, 
according to the practical construction it has receiv- 
ed, no power to the Secretary to refuse a patent 
for want of either novelty or usefulness. ‘The on- 
ly inquiry is whether the terms and forms preseri- 
bed are complied with. The granting of patents, 
therefore, is but a ministerial duty. Every one 
who makes application is entitled to receive a pa- 
tent by paying the duty required, and making his 
application and specification in contormity with 
the law. ‘The necessary consequence is, that pa- 
tents have, under the act of 1793, been daily grant- 
ed, without regard to the question of novelty, or- 
even utility in the ordinary sense; for it has been 
settled that the term useful, as used in this statute, 
is only in contradistinction to hurtful, injurious, or 
pernicious. This construction (that no right is 
conferred to refuse a patent ) has been given to 
the law by the Department charged with-the du- 
ty of granting patents, not so much probably from 
any necessary and unavoidable import of the 
terms of it, as from a disinclination to exercise @ 
power of so much importance, in cases where it is 
not clearly and distinctly granted. And it may be 
reasonably doubted whether it was the intention 
of Congress to confer such a power on the Secre- 
tary of State alone, since no provision is made 
for an appeal or other remedy tor an incorrect de- 
cision adverse to the applicant. Besides, any per- 
son occupying that station might be supposed as 
little qualified by an acquaintance with the appro- 
priate branches of science or of the arts, to decide 
such questions, as any other officer of the Govern- 
ment. And were he to undertake the task of 
such an examination as would be necessary toa 
decision in each case, he would have little time 
for other official duties. 

Under the act referred to, the Department of 
State has been going on for more than forty years, 
issuing patents on every application, without any 
examination into the merit or novelty of the inven- 
tion. And the evils which necessarily result from 
the law as it now exists, must continue to increase 
and muitiply daily, till Congress shall put a stop 
tothem. Some of them are as follows: 

1. A considerable portion of all the patents 
granted are worthless and void, as conflicting with, 
and infringing upon one another, or upon public 
rights not subject to patent privileges; arising ei- 
ther from a-want of due attention to the specifica- 
tions of claim, or from the ignorance of the paten- 
tees of the state of the arts and manufactures, and 
of the inventions made in other countries, or even 
in our own. 

2. The country becomes flooded with patent 
monopolies, embarrassing to bona fide patentees, 
whose rights are thus invaded on all sides; and not 
less embarrassing to the community generally, in 
the use of even the most common machinery and 
long-known improvements in the arts and com- 
mon manufactures of the country. 

3. Out of this interference and collision of pa- 
tents and privileges, a great number of Jawsuits 
arise, Which are daily increasing in an alarming 
degree, onerous to the courts, ruinous to the par- 
ues; and injurious to society. 
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4. It opens the door to frauds, which have al- 
ready become extensive and serious. It is repre- 
sented to the committee that it is not uncommon 
for persons to copy patented machines in the mo- 
del-room; and, having made some slight immate- 





erwise, by which honest and meritorious inventors 
might suffer wrong. 

It is obvious that the power must, in the first ip. 
stance, be exercised by the department charged 
with this branch of the public service. But as it 


rial alterations, they apply in the next room for| may not be thought proper to intrust its final ex. 


patents. ‘There being no power given to refuse | 


ercise to the department, it is deemed advisable to 


them, patents are issued of course. ‘Thus pre-| provide for an occasional tribunal to which an ap- 
pared, they go forth on a retailing expedition, sell- | peal may be taken. And as a further security a- 
ing out their patent rights for States, counties, | gainst any poseible injustice, It Is thought proper 
and townships, to those who have no means at | to give the applicant in certain cases, where there 


hand of detecting the imposition, and who find, 
wher it is too late, that they have purchased what 
the venders had no right to sell, and which they 
obtain thereby no right to use. This speculation 
in patent rights has become a regular business, and 
several hundred thousand dollars, it is estimated, 
are paid annually for void patents, many of which 
are thus fraudulently obtained. 

in this collision and interference of patents, the 
original and meritorious inventor sees his inven- 
tion, to the perfection of which he has devoted 
much time and expense, pirated from him, and he 
must forego the reward which the law was intend- 
ed to secure to him in the exclusive right it grants; 
or he must become involved in numerous and ex- 
pensive lawsuits in distant and various sections of 
the country, to protect and confirm his rights. If 
he be wise, he will generally avoid the latter, and 
submit to the former alternative of injustice, to 


which the Government, as the law now is, makes | 


itself accessary. ‘The practice is scarcely less rep- 
rehensible, of taking out patents for what has been 
fong in pnblic use, and what every one has there- 
fore aright to use. The patentee in such cases 
being armed with the apparent authority of the 
Government, having the sanction of its highest 
officers the seal of state, scours the country, and 


by threats of prosecution, compels those who are | 


found using the thing patented, to pay the patent 
price or commutation tribute. ‘This exaction, un- 
just and iniquitous as it is, is usually submitted 
to. 

The extent of the evils resulting from the unres- 
trained and promiscuous grants of’ privileges, may 
be imagined, when it is considered that there are 
now issued, since this year commenced, at the rate 
of more than a thousand a year; a considerable 
portion of which are doubtless void for want of 
originality in the inventions patented, either in 
whole or in some of the parts claimed as new. 

A necessary consequence is, that patents even 


but little value to the patentees, and the object of’ 
the patent laws, that of promoting the arts by en- 
couragement, is in a great measure defeated. 

To prevent these evils in future is the first and 
most desirable object of a revision and alteration 
of the existing laws on this subject. The most 
obvious, if not the only means of affecting it, ap- 
pears to be to establish a check upon the granting 
of patents, allowing them to issue only for such 
inventions as are in fact new and entitled, by the 
merit of originality and utility, to be protected by 
law. The difficalty encountered in effecting this, 
is in determining what that check shall be; in 
whom the power to judge of inventions before 
granting a patent can safely be reposed, and how 
its exercise can be regulated and guarded, to pre- 
vent injustice through mistake of judgment or oth- 
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may be an adverse party to contest his right, an 
opportunity to have the decision revised in a 
court of law. 

The duty of examination and investigation ne- 
cessary to a first decision at the Patent Office is 
an important one, and will call for the exercise and 
application of much scientific acquirement and 
knowledge of the existing state of the arts in all 
their branches, not only in our own, but in other 
countries. Such qualifications in the officers 
charged with the duty, will be the more necessa 
and desirable, because the information upon which 
a rejection is made at the office, will be available 
in the final decision. It becomes necessary, then, 
to give the Patent Office a new organization, and 
to secure to it a character altogether above a mere 
clerkship. ‘The competency and efficiency of its 
officers should correspond with their responsabili- 
ty, and with the nature and importance of the du- 
ties required of them. When the existing organ- 
ization was adopted, the granting of patents was 
a matter of little importance, compared with what 
it now is. The arts in this country were but little 
understood, and but little cultivated. Agriculture 
and commerce constituted our principal business. 
We had few manufactures, except those of a do- 
mestic character, adapted to ordinary domestic 
wants. Our work-shops were in Europe. En- 
terprise, in this country, ran in other channels. 
The war of 1812 gave it a new direction, and a 
new impulse, by creating an occasion for work- 
shops of ourown. Necessity became the mother 
of invention, and American manufactures sprang 
into existence as by enchantment. Their rise and 
progress may be dated from that period; and a 
more rapid advancement in the arts, and a more 
astonishing development of human ingenuity, have 
never taken place in any other age or country. 
This remark will appear far from extravagant to 
every one who will take the trouble to examine the 


‘subject. This awakening of dormant genius to 4 
for new and meritorious inventions are so much | 


\ _ practical and active existence, next to the arousing 
depreciated in general estimation, that they are of 


of the political and patriotic energies of the Union, 
was one of the great results of that contest.—It 
opened to the country anewera. ‘The nation en- 
tered upon a new existence. And since that pe- 
riod, American industry and enterprise, guided by 
American ingenuity and intellect, have achieved 
what would have taken Europe a century to ac- 
complish. She has become all at once a manufac- 
turing, as well as an agricultural and commercial 
nation. The useful arts have been cultivated with 
a success before unexampled, and have contribu- 
ted, in no small degree, to the wonderful improve- 
ments which have spread themselves over our 
whole country. Who can predict the results, even 
in a few years, of that spirit of enterprise which. 
pervades the Union, when, aided by the Genius ol 
Invention, and propelled onward by powers which 
she alone can bring into exercise? The very el- 
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ements are submissive to her will, and all the end 
less combinations of mechanisin are subservient 
to her purposes. She participates in almost eve- 
ry business and employment of man. Agricul- 
ture itself’ might as well dispense with fertility of 
soil, as with her aid in its cultivation. 

The greatly increasing number of patents grant- 
ed, affords some indication of the improvements 
which have been going on in the useful arts from 
year to year. The average number issued annu- 
ally, from 1790 to 1800, was but 26; from 1800 to 
1810, the average number was 91;from 1810 to 
1820, it was 200; and, for the last ten years, the 
average number has been 535. During the last 
year, there were issued 776; and there have been 
granted in the first quarter of the present year 274, 





the whole of the first period of ten years. In the 
92 years preceding the war of 1812, the average 
annual number was 73. The first quarter oi the 
present year indicates an aggregate for the year, 
of 1,096; the amount of the duties on which, will 
be upwards of $32,000. ‘The whole number is- 
sued at the Patent Office, under the laws of the 
United States, up to the 3lst of March last, is 
9,731. This is more than double the number 
which have been issued either in England or 
France, during the same period. In England for 
ten years preceding 1830, the average number of 
patents granted in one year was 145 

Whoever imagines that, because so many in- 
ventions and so many improvements in machine- 
ry have been made, their remains little else to be 
discovered, has but a feeble conception of the in- 
finitude and vastness of mechanical powers, or of 
the unlimited reach of science.—Much as has 
been discovered, infinitely more remains unreveal- 
ed. The ingenuity of man is exploring a region 
without limits, and delving in a mine whose treas- 
ures areexhaustless. ‘* Neither are all the myste- 
ries of nature unfolded, nor the mind tired in the 
pursuit of them. ” 

The first conceptions of ingenuity, like the first 
suggestion of science are theories which require 
something of experiment and practical exempli- 
fication to perfect. Mechanical inventions are at 
first necessarily crude and incomplete.—Time is 
required to develope their imperfections and to 
make the improvements necessary to their adap- 
tion to practical uses. Inventors generally obtain 
patents before they venture upon those experi- 
ments which only can test theirinventions. ‘They 
are apprehensive of being forestalled in their dis- 
coveries, and see no other means of protecting 
themselves against piracy and fraud, than by secur- 
ing patents at once. 

_A remedy for this may be easily had in a pro- 
vision authorizing caveats to be filed in the office. 
giving security to tiie right of discovery for a time 
sufficient for making the necessary experiments, 
inquiries and improvements. 

Heretofore aliens not resident in this country, 

Wwe not been admitted to the privileges of our 
patent laws. But, as American citizens are allow- 
ed to take out patents in England and in other 
“ountries, a principle of reciprocity would seem to 
oe that foreigners should have similar privile- 
fee “wr Tiga paying a similar duty or amount of 
fo ‘that is exacted of our citizens abroad. The 
®es payable in England, on taking out a patent, 
‘niount to $585. If a patent be taken out for the 





three kingdoms of England Ireland, and Scotland, 
they amount to $1,680.—In France they are $309; 
in Spain $292; Austria, 8208. y 

A power in the Commissioner of the Patent Of 
fice to reject applications for want of novelty in 
the invention, it is believed, will have a most ben- 
eficial and salutary effect in relieving meritorious 
inventors, and the community generally, from the 
serious evils growing out of the granting of patents 
for every thing indiscriminately, creating interter- 
ing claims, encouraging fraudulent speculators in 
patent rights, deluging the country with worthless 
monopolies, and laying the foundation for endless 
litigation. 

In nineteen cases out of twenty, probably, the 


1 4, | opinion of the Commissioner, accompanied by the 
being more In three months than were issued in | 


information on which his decision is founded, will 
be acquiesced in. When unsatisfactory, the 
rights of the applicant will find ample protection 
in an appeal to a board of examiners, selected for 
their particular knowledge of the subject-matter 
of the invention in each case. 

By this means, without danger to actual and 
honest inventors, the number of’ patents would be 
somewhat diminished. But there would be more 
confidence in those which should be granted, and 
as those which have been heretofore issued, should 
be daily expiring by their Jimitation, the commu- 
nity would begin to feel and realize the advanta- 
ges of such a change. ‘The present law waits 
till infringements and frauds are consummated — 
nay, it even aids them; and then it offers an inade- 
quate remedy for the injury, by giving an action 
for damages. It ought, rather, by refusing to 
grant interfering patents, to render prosecutions 
unnecessary. Instead of sanctioning the wrong 
by granting the privilege to commit it, it should 
arrest injury and injustice at the threshold, and put 
an end to litigation before it begins. 

Important and interesting as the Patent Office 
is now considered, it is believed that, under such 
new organization as is contemplated by the bill 
presented here-with, it will contribute largely to 
the great interests of the country, and bear no 
small part in elevating our national character. 
American ingenuity has obtained much consider- 
ation on the other sideof the Atlantic. Even the 
manufactures of England are not a little indebted 
to it for some of their most valuable improvements. 
Her woolen manufactures, especially, have, with- 
in a few years, undergone an entire change, by 
the adoption of American inventions, by which 
wool has been made as yielding and submissive to 
the power of. machinery as any material whatever. 
Cotton machinery has also been greatly improved 
in the hands of our mechanics; and while Eng- 
land receives from us three fourths of the cotton 
she uses in raw material, we furnish her also with 
some of the most valuable improvements in the 
means of manufacturing it. Indeed, what mech- 
anism or manufacture has, for the last twenty 
years, been brought across the Atlantic, that has 
not,on being returned, borne the distinguished 
marks of the superior ingenuity of American me- 
chanists?. Formerly, we borrowed and copied 
much that was valuable from Europe. Now, Ku- 
rope is borrowing and copying, with no little ad- 
vantage, from us; and she must not be too much 
surprised if she shall soon find a formidable bal- 
ance against her. 
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From the Easton Whig. 
No. I. 


ON THE EASTERN SHORE RAIL ROAD. 


To the People of the Eastern Shore. 


On the day the Legislature adjourned, I wrote 
a note to two editors of newspapers, indicating a 
desire to trouble their types a little, as soon as I 
returned home and could find leisure, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Lastern Shore Rail Road ; 

ut although the balance of that letter was pub- 
lished, I am not aware the only part whieh I de- 
sired should meetthe public eye was ever published, 
and that was fur an invitation speedily to take up 
the subject for their sage consideration. [ am 
aware that those of our countrymen whose vision 
has been bounded by the sensible horizon which 
surrounds their own domici!s. or whose indolent 
thoughts have not been permitted to wander be- 
yond the circle of their every day employment, or 
every day enjoyment, regard this scheme as one 
which could only have found birth in the feverish 
brain of some moon-struck visionary. What, say 
they, “a Rail Road through the E. 8. Peninsula! 
and to be a part too of the great national works to 
afford rapid travel between the North and South? 
preposterous! monstrous !”’ 

In the outset [ profess a want of sufficient time 
to do justice to this important subject in hasty 
essays, and above all, want of time will preclude 
me from obtaining authentic proofs of some facts, 
which, nevertheless, certainly exist, and which are 
essential to render the case [ am supporting, per- 


fectly clear and obvious to the most incredulous; 
but if such of our countrymen as are now scepti- 


cal on this subject will have patience to come along 
with me, I will promise at least to make him 
doubt in his disbelief of this scheme, if I do not 
convince him unconditionally of its practicability 
ata cheap rate, advantages to the whole Shore, 
and profit to the stockholders. It will not be my 
purpose to attempt to show that there is at this 
time travel and commerce cnough on this shore to 
justify from its resources the making a rail road, al- 
though I will say, that the existence of a rail road 
for aterm of fifiy years would create in that time 
the necessary travel and commerce; but I propose 
to show that there is foreign travel from the south 
to the north, now in readiness to support this road 
by its means alone, and independent of the funds 
to be derived from the liberal and enlightened plant 
of the general government which proposes to 
make the rail roads the exclusive carriers of the 
mails. While the government will save money 
and have the mail carried with more certainty and 
despatch by their plan on rail roads, it will be seen 
that the amount received by the roads for this pur- 
pose will be nearly entirely clear gain to them. 
On casting the eye over the map of our penin- 
sula, it will be seen that we not only have the 
most favoured spot, that perhaps nature in her 
bounty ever created on the face of this globe, for 
the projection of a rail road; but besides this we 
have a beautiful spot of earth, bearing other char- 
acteristics. It has come from the hands of its 
creator, with almost the same smooth finish which 
itcould have possessed, had it been under the 
ates of acorps of engineers, employed from 
e daysof Father Noah to the present time. 


Our soil is emphatically fertile, and not an inch of 


it but may, by the use of lime, be made first rate 
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land, equal in its general productiveness to an 

land in the country. Our whole shore has been 
overspread and shaded by rich and heavy forests 
large portions of which particularly in the interior 
still remain to attest its native origin and fertility; 
we are nearly surrounded by two of the noblest 
bays in the world, and we are cut up and intersect. 
ed by navigable rivers and creeks, to an extent 
unlike all other spots on the face of the Globe; af. 
fording navigation for transportation from almost 
every neighborhood; these natural highways, ma- 
ny of them do not go far into the interior, and 
whilst they give us transportation from place to 
place, give us a number of luxuries for our diet, 
which go to supersede one-half of the labor neces. 
sary for sustenance, and exceeds perhaps in its va- 
riety, abundance, and excellence, the supply af. 
forded by any other place on earth. It is to those 
extraordinary and wonderfully advantages more 
than to any thing else, that may be ascribed, extra- 
ordinary as it may seem, the inertness, the indo. 
lence and supineness, which has caused our popu- 
lation to retograde in numbers as our lands have 
retrograded in quality—no axiom is more true than 
that which alleges that men work and improve 
their soil, just in the ratio of the difficulty of ob- 

taining subsistence from it. When we gain sub- 
sistence with very little labour we soon become im- 
patient of any labour—when men are compelled 
to work hard every day to gain there daily subsis- 
tence, labour becomes habitual, and habit makes it 
pleasant. 

Our shore from these very causes, strange as at 
first view they may seem, has fallen into neglect, 
and many of our most enterprising citizens are 
annually leaving us. ‘The spirit of public I{nter- 
nal Improvements, so rife in the country, has oc- 
cupied the thoughts of all our people or emigra- 
tion, believing that we were without those natu- 
ral and incidental advantages, which could lead to 
similar improvements on this Shore, and that we 
must therefore remain forever stationary. 

A brighter day is undoubtedly dawning on this 
Eastern Shore, and one that is to bind her citizens 
to her from one extreme of our bounds to the oth- 
er, a day that is to bring, and speedily, a — in- 
crease to her population, and to make the Eastern 
Shore that which nature intendéd it should be, the 
garden spot of the country. 

Whilst there is a vigorons eflort now progress 
ing along the line of our exterior water courses 10 
improve the soil, the interior of the Shore is every 
day becoming thinner of its inhabitants, and 
every day brings an increasing number of old 
fields turned out to run into wilderness or waste 
land. How long [ would ask, would it require lor 
the improvements now going on upon the naviga- 
ble water courses, chiefly by means of calcareous 
manures, to reach the interior of the Shore with- 
out the aid ofa rail road through it, with laterals 
to every convenient navigable point on both the 
waters of the Delaware and the Chesapeake? A- 
ges might be required, whilst by the operation of 
the rail road, fifty years would not be required 10 
place it completely on a footing throughout, with 
the most favored and most improving portion © 
the United States. F 

It will be borne in mind that the rivers, an¢ 
creeks of our shore take their rise near the centre 
of the peninsula, fall to the east into the Delaware, 
and into the Chesapeake in the west. If yor 
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draw a line through the centre, it will be found to 
ass throughout our table lands, and cross cuts 
through more than two or three of those waters 
as low as navigable points. Our shore may be 
likened to acomb laid directly north and south, 
with a bar in the middle of the table land, resem- 
bling the teeth of the comb. By a straight line 
ail road, on this table land, as may be seen by the 
nap, the distance will be only a fraction over one 
aundred miles, and on this rail road, by a locomo- 
tive, you may run a passenger from one extremity 
of our part of the shore to the other in three hours 
and ahalf! Then the lateral roads would throw 
all the meats raised on the interior of the shore to 
the navigable depots for their natural market, the 
ctv of Baltimore; whilst on the other hand the 
wood, the fruits, the vegetables, to be passed on 
this road, would go to the depots on the Delaware 
to seek their natural market in Philadelphia and 
New York. As return cargoes, lime, plaster and 
merchandize would come from both sides for dis- 
rribution down the main stem of the road. 

Let me ask you to allow this essay to serve as 
the rough outline of the plan of the Eastern 
Shore Rail Road, and in my next I will enter into 
some calculations which, pre oer rough and has- 
ty, will lam sure nearly approximate to truth to 
say this road can and will be supported alone by 
the foreign travel on it; independent both of’ the 
mail appropriation which it must and will have, 
and of the trade furnished by the country through 
which it passes. I will take leave to say, that, in 
the consideration of this subject, so vitally impor- 
tant do [ consider to the Eastern Shore, it is to be 
devoutly hoped, that the narrow minded and jeal- 
ous bickerings of party politics, will be wholly ex- 
cluded and discarded. 

I therefore hope this article will forthwith find a 
place in every newspaper on this Shore, as all 
other articles shonld do on the same subject, whe- 
ther they be for the road or against it. Let all 
light be shed upon the subject. No time is to be 
lost, as this subject should be considered by the 
people, and eae shes by them, as well as their 
representatives, in time for the necessary action 
at the May session. 

THOS. EMORY. 


From the Richmond Whig. 


PASSAGE OF THE MARYLAND INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENT BILL. 


An extra session of the Maryland Legislature 
was called, some weeks since, to consider the 
grand improvement. bill ‘or the completion of’ the 
Uhesapeake and Ohio Canal, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road. The bill passed the lower 

ouse on Friday, by a majority of nineteen, and 
had but two dissenting voices in the senate. The 
linds of the state are pledged for the completion 
ol these works. This law, says the United States 
lelegraph, makes Maryland the great thorough- 
‘ie of the commerce of the West, and.makes her 
the heart ot the Union. The news of its passage 
Vas received in Baltimore by the firing of cannon, 
ens of bells, and the shouts of joyous tri- 

yh! 


_ We take the following summary of the provis- 


ons of the bill, from the Annapolis Republican of 


r 


‘wurday morning. 
Vou, [V—96 
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“The law appropriates three millions to com- 
plete the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Cumber- 
land; three millions to continue the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road to the Ohio; one million to con- 
struct the reil road running down the Eastern 
Shore from Cecil county to Pocomoke bay; half a 
million for a canal to connect Baltimore with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal ‘by the most northern 
route;’ and half a million to connect Annapolis 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. It provides 
for a loan at six per cent. redeemable in fifty 
ag for the above purposes, upon which loan not 
ess than twenty per cent. premium must be ob- 
tained, amounting to one and a half million, which 
will constitute a sinking {und adequate to redeem 
the principal in years, all the profits of the sev- 
eral improvements being pledged to the State for 
the payment of six per cent. interest upon the sev- 
eral sums received by them, after three years from 
their receiving the same.” 





ANSWER TO QUERIES RESPECTING HOUSING 
CORN OF THE LAST CROP. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Fairfax, June 7th. 
Under fictitious signatures I have attempted to 


throw my mite into the Register, and as far as 
was within my very humble power, make you 
some return for the many good things I have re- 
ceived. If I aspired to the station of a public 
benefactor, I should have given you my proper 
name; but, sir, f am willing to pass through life 
so that my “right hand shall not know the doings 
of my left.” If T give you brass, as brass let it go: 
if I give you gold, surely sir none will require that 

* * * or “the government” should be im- 
pressed upon it to give it currency. Rest assured 
that when I state any thing as a fact, I shall be 
ready to make the proof; as for opinions, they may 
and should only pass for what any may think them 
worth. 
You ask for particulars in relation to my corn 
cribs (at page 109, vol. 4.) The largest is 22 feet 
long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feet high. It is framed 
strongly, and lathed inside with iy plank, spht into 
slats 3 or 4 inches wide. The other two are of 
logs resting upon each other with spaces as wide 
between the logs as we could contrive, and are 20 
feet long and 14 feet wide—lathed upon the out- 
side. y memorandum book informs me that 
upon the 2nd day of October, I began to husk and 
loft corn; upon the 8th, [ kad 250 barrels !ofted, 
and that upon the 30th, one house was filled; upon 
the 20th November, I find this memorandum: ‘750 
barrels of corn now lofied, 180 rejected and devot- 
ed to immediate use, and 20 barrels good, disposed 
of—making a total of 950 barrels.” . You also ask 
what kind of corn I plant. Ican only answer that 
it is the best I have been able to find in 36 years: 
the ears are large, grains deep and hard, and ma- 
tured 3 weeks sooner than any other corn I have 
planted; the stalk is strong but very short, and the 
shoot is low. I always plough seven-eighths of 
my corn stalks under, in making ready for seeding 
wheat: if they were large, it could not be done. 
My corn kept well—for I am puzzled to get as 
much bad corn as will feed my ma 

Our wheat crop is much injured by the fly. My 





Kinderhook, however, has escaped, and thus far 
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promises well. {t was the only wheat last year 
that escaped the fly. 

The rye crop is now of little value—the oat, 
though late seeded, is very good—clover will be 
short. but timothy is very promising—corn may 
be said to be in chancery—good counsel and hard 
work may produce good results. 

Lime! lime! lime! is now my only cry. 
I cannot get shells; my only chance is down the 
canal to bring the rock and burn it myself. In my 


single glass of wine, I drink ‘‘a calcareous resur- 
rection to Virginia:” she will then cease to be old 
Virginia. ° . “ 


[The early ripéning of the kind of corn made by 
our correspondent, and probably the greater hardness 
of its grain, (as the early kinds are always the hardest, ) 
served to make safe his early storing in such large 
cribs. The ordinary corn of lower Virginia, in the 
last very peculiar season, could not have been kept in 
good condition under like circumstances. ] 


ON THE NATURE, FORMATION, PROPERTIES 
AND PRODUCTIONS OF ARGILLACEOUS SOIL. 


By M. Puvis. 


Translated for the Farmer’s Register, from the n- 
nales de l' Agriculture Francaise. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS, 


It is but little more than twelve months since we first 
met with one of M. Puvis’ publications—which one 
(the Essay on Lime) was the latest which he had then 
sent to the press. Since, we have devoted many pa- 
ges of the Farmers’ Register to translations from that 
and other of his pieces, some of which were of much 
earlier date, but which did not come under our view, 
and probably had never reached this country, until 
brought by our special order, and in consequence of 
the high opinion formed of the author’s later writings, 
which had been seen in the last Nos. of the Annales. 
In presenting these several pieces, it is hoped and be- 
lieved that we have both gratified and informed 
thousands of readers, (through the various re-publica- 
tions that have been made,) and have done much to 
diffuse the knowledge of the value of lime as manure, 
and to encourage and promote its extensive application. 
While we have heretofore frankly stated some strong 
objections both to the matter and the manner of M. 
Puvis’ different essays, we think that all of them are 
interesting to investigators of the nature of soils, and the 
action of calcareous manures, and highly valuable to 
those who are but little informed on those subjects, 
and are seeking all the instruction that they need to 
direct their practice. As to the main and most im- 
portant opinions of M. Puvis, we could not do other- 
wise than approve them—for it is remarkable how 
closely they agree with our own, first advanced and 
maintained (so far as was then known,) in the Essay 
on Calcareous Manures. The two writers separated 
by the ocean, and ignorant of each other’s labors, and 
even existence, were during the same course of time 
engaged in investigating the same class of subjects, 





| 


and arrived (though often by different proofs, or trains 
of reasoning,) to the same results. The entire def. 
ciency of calcareous earth in natural poor soils—the 
certainty of improving such soils by its application— 
and the impossibility of enriching them profitably with. 
out—the acidity of such soils—the effect of liming or 
marling a country to lessen or remove malaria, and jts 
consequence, autumnal diseases—all these views are 
maintained by both writers—and each maintained 
what he then thought was as novel and unsupported 
by other testimony, as it was important to be made 
known. 

The following piece of M. Puvis, though the latest 
to reach us, in fact preceded most of what we haye 
heretofore had translated; and this piece, it seems, js 
but an abstract or new form of an earlier publication, 
which has not yet been seen. But though our read. 
ing and publishing of the several articles has thus 
been in nearly a reversed order to that of their original 
appearance, the injury thereby sustained has not been 
considerable, owing to a peculiarity in the manner or 
form of all these several publications, which jis 
in general a great fault, but which in this case, 
(and very often in other agricultural writings,) 
is of much use to readers, however offensive to the 
critic’s eye. It is the repeating, in different kindred ar- 
ticles, the same descriptions or opinions whenever the 
same subjects come under view. Thus the peculiar 
qualities of the “argilo-silicious”’ soils, which are the 
subject of the following article, have been described in 
the Essay on Lime, and elsewhere, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to enable us to know them. Our inferences 
in regard to them were stated in a note to the Essay on 
Lime, (page 363, vol. III., Far. Reg.,) and this entire 
article shows that those inferences were correct. In 
fact, if M. Puvis had been investigating the nature, and 
treating of the improvement, of the “ridge’’ lands of 
lower Virginia, he could not have more correctly des- 
cribed them, than he has done in describing soils in 
France. The dividing ridge or level between every 
two rivers, or tributary streams, in lower Virginia, is 
precisely like the “argilo-silicieux plateaux” of M. 
Puvis: remarkable for the same géneral features of 
sterility—deficiency of calcareous earth—peculiar fit- 
ness for calcareous manures—and for being more oF 
less subject to sickliness in autumn. As examples eX- 
hibited are more impressive than general description, 
it may be observed, that the stiffest kind of M. Puvis’ 
“argilo-silicious” soil, (precisely the soil of “triste 5- 
logne”—) is presented in the body of land in Prince 
George county, which lies between Powell’s Creek 
andWard’s Creek, both flowing into James River: that 
most of the neighboring level ridge lands between 
other streams, (and through which the mail road pass- 
es) are examples of the medium texture: and that be- 
low, in Surry, the ridges are more sandy, indeed very 
light, yet still exhibiting the same general qualities. 
Every county in lower Virginia (if not elsewhere) 
will furnish abundant specimens of all these varieties 
of texture. Though varying greatly as to the predo- 
minance of sand or clay, there is, throughout, the same 
general character. We were, long ago, forcibly struck 
with this very uniform character of a great extent ol 
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our country, (as described concisely in Essay on Cal. 
Man. p. 40, 2d Ed.) and thence supposed that there 
had been a similarity of geological formation, different 
fom that of the lower and more fertile lands intersect- 
ing this steril region, and different from that of any 
other region ever heard of, until we recently met with 
the writings of M. Puvis, and his description of pre- 
cisely similar lands in France. We are rejoiced to be 
enabled to call his support to the aid of improvement 
n Virginia and other Atlantic States: for all that he 
says, in this article, js as applicable to our country as 


s 


. 


to France. Whether his geological views are plausible 


or not, we are not qualified to decide: but at any rate, | 


they, and the facts by which they are supported, are 
curious and interesting. 


The classifications of soils by writers on agri- 
culture seem to have been hitherto of little utility. 
Till now they have aimed to class them by means 
of their texture, or different degrees of consisten- 
ey; and this method has brought together soils 
jifferent in nature, properties and composition. 
Hence it has resulted that the classification, in- 
stead of simplifying matters has only rendered 
them more complicated; and in this instance, as in 
some others, science, by a classification at variance 
with nature, has retarded, rather than advanced 
practice, and has introduced a vexatious confusion 
into agricultural works and theories. This serious 
inconvenience would not have occurred if lessons 
had been taken from practice in this question. 
Every where experience has taught the husband- 
man to divide the soil into two classes, distinct in 
their nature, their composition, their properties 
and productions: it is this unscientific (empirique ) 
classification which should have been foliowed; 
and then we should not have been lost among the 
English “loams”’ of which we cannot ascertain the 
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them: the compound then takes the name of cal- 
careous soil, and its properties are changed ina 
remarkable manner. 

Sometimes the lime is mixed with a little mag- 
nesia, whieh then changes all the characters of the 
calcareous soil and most frequently rendersit barren. 

With these three principal constituents there is 
found mixed more or less of vegetable mould, (hu- 
mus, ) the decomposed remnants of preceding ve- 
getation, or additions made by man to increase 
lertility; and, finally, a small portion of oxide of 
‘Iron is very often met with, which does not seem 
, to act an important part in vegetation. 

Practical agriculture has learned in each country 
to divide the soil into silictous, and calcareous lands.* 
In Ain, Saéne-et-Loire, and Jura, and in a great 
part of France, the argilo-silicious land, (terre ar- 
gilo-silicieuse) bears the name of terre blanche 
and the calcareous lands receive names which dis- 
tinguish them from it completely; in the south the 
_argilo-siliceous lands are called boudbeuses, and the 
calcareous lands terres fortes, in Yonne they are 
| distinguished as terre de puisage and fortes terres, 
'in Aveyron the one has the name of segallas, and 
the other that of causses; in Berry and the Gatinais 
the first is called terres de Sologne, in Belgium and 
the north it is called terres a bois, terres élytres. 
In fine, practice has every where given a distin- 
guishing name to this nature of soils, which every 
where oflers the same composition, the same pro- 
perties, the same productions and the same difli- 
culties in its cultivation. 

It is this classification, this distinction of prac- 
tice that I propose to examine particularly. So 
long ago as 1811, struck with these two great na- 
tural and practical divisions, I published a me- 
moir on this subject. Since then I have felt more 
and more the great necessity of it, and my pre- 
sent work, which is the study of the first class of 
soil, of the soils composed of silex and argil will 








exact quality, now the “free lands,” (terres fran- | be, in some sort, a emg awe of facts in sup- 


ches, ) nor “fat clays;” (luts gras, ) of our French 
writers, Which also occasion misinterpretations in 
each country. 

The great author of all things, in his supreme 
wisdom has fortunately varied the comparison of 
soils but little. Among the vast multitude of’ sim- 
ple substance of which the globe is composed, he 
has scarcely admitted more than three to form its 
Surlace—that part destined to support its inhabi- 
fants; these substances are silex, alumine, and 
lime. _A greater number of component parts, by 
diversifying the nature of the soil, would have 
nade agriculture much more complicated—and it 
already, in the actual state of things, so difficult 
‘mart! If it had been necessary to practice hus- 
bandry upon a soil composed of numerous ele- 
ments, it would have been almost entirely above 
human intelligence. 

Among these three earths, the two first, silex 
-— alumine, form almost the whole mass of the 
‘Pper stratum, and exclusively compose more than 
“Ul of it. ‘The silex is found in the form of sand, 
ind the alumine is scarcely ever met with alone, 
exists in the soil under the name of argil [pure 

ay] clay, al ways mixed, or rather combined with 
particles of silex very minutely reduced. 


ound 
the 


mixed in a greater or less proportion with 
. {wo first earths, it modifies their nature 
» Whatever quantity it may be found mixed with 


en lime, or rather the carbonate of lime, is | 


port of my work of 1811. Hereafter we shall be able 
to return to the study of calcareous soils. 

Our subject will lead us to some details of agri- 
cultural geology, a science yet in its birth, for which 
as we proceed, we shall collect some materials. 

I. The soil of which we are going to speak is 
‘not to be confounded with the granitic or schistous 
‘soils which cover the most elevated parts of the 

globe. These last soils offer indeed an . of 
composition and productions with the former; they 
are also composed of alumine and silex—but they 
abound in granitic or schistous fragments of various 
magnitudes, which are not met with in like man- 
ner in the argilo-silicious plateaua; they produce, as 
these last, the heath and broom, but the fern does 
not grow abundantly on them. Their formation 
is not the same, the exterior characteristics and 
the sub-soils are different; the granitic or schistous 
‘soils seem to have been owing to decompositions 
‘ot granite or schist on the same spots by meteoric 
‘influence; at other times they have been produced 
| by the movement of partial waters in the interior 
of basins. 


oui 
* Here and elsewhere the author uses the term “‘sifi- 
| cions soils” in contra-distinction from “‘calcareous’’—or 

















ssienate soils which are not at all caleareous. We 
o desig 
have elsewhere used the term “acid soils” for the same 
eeneral class.—Ep. Far. Rea. 
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The argilo-silicious soil, on the contrary, be- 
longs, as we shall see hereatter, to a great deposite 
which seems to have been general; but which, 
however, did not rise to great heights. It covers, 
in France and elsewhere, vast extents, and it com- 
poses at least three fourths of our forest Jands in. 
the plains; the great forests in the neighborhood of 
Paris and those of Normandy are almost entirely 
composed of it. It is the only great shade of soil 
which is produced every where with striking an- 
ulugies in its soil, its eub-soil, its properties, its ad- 
vantages and its defects; while other natures of 
soil offer great disparities among themselves in 
the different positions in which they occur. 

Iis composition, in the first place, as we have 
previously announced, is completely identical, but 
it varies much in consistence, and in the faculty 
of retaining water, according to the greater or less 
quantity of clay which it contains, and as the si- 
licious sand found in it is in a state of more or less 
minute division; for the experiments of Thaér, 
Schubler, and Cadet Gaussicourt, have proved 
that the stiffness of a soil and its impermeability 
(impenetrability to water) depend on the minute- 
ness of division of the silex, as well as on the 

roportion of clay that it contains. Silex in the 
wea of coarse sand takes only one fourth of its 
weight of water, while reduced to an impalpable 
powder, such as is obtained from clay, it retains 
nearly three times its weight; which explains, on 
the one hand, the great humidity of argillaceous 
soils and on the other the great contraction that 
clay suffers either by drought in agriculture, or by 
heat in the arts. 

Ii. The color of the surface of this soil, when 
it has been long exposed to the air, is white, which 
has given use to its name of white land, (terre 
blanche, terrain blanc. ) 

W hat characterises this soil particularly is that 
when it is dry, it is easily enough penetrated by 
water, but when once saturated, it admits no 
more; the water which then falls upon its surface 
remains there without being able to penetrate it; 
this property has caused it to be called impermea- 
ble soil, because in fact it does not permit the water 
to pass through to the lower strata, 

One of the worst results of this impermeabilily 
of the soil is the unhealthiness which is experienced 
in a greater or less degree wherever this soil oc- 
curs: the intermittent fevers which are observed 
more or less on the borders of stagnant waters are 
very frequently endemic on the argilo-silicious 
plains, although they may present neither marshes 
nor ponds. 

This unhealthiness, it appears, may be explained 
in a plausible manner. 

The water with which the soil is inundated, not 
being able to escape in any direction, remains 
there in astate of stagnation, the general principle 
of the corruption of water. It forms then in the 
soil a kind of interior marsh; the sun and the dry- 
ness of the air exhale a part. These waters, mo- 
tionless, diminished, heated by the sun in the 
warmth of the long summer's days, ferment, be- 
come altered, and are sometimes so much corrupt- 
ed as to become black; they are then an unwhole- 
some drink for men; and at the same time the ex- 
halations of a soil impregnated with corrupted wa- 
ter become unhealthy, as those of the borders of 
marshes, of ponds, and of all lands temporarily 
jnundated, and which the summer’s sun strikes 


upon, after the waters are drawn off. Then amono 
the inhabitants of a district, in the midst of an ay. 
mosphere mixed with deleterious exhalations, nu- 
merous intermittent fevers occur, without any ne- 
cessity for the appearance of marshes or ponds jn 
the country. 

111. Almost always under the white [or light co. 
lored] upper soil, a sub-soil is found of clayey sand 
(sable argileux) reddish and shaded with gray, or 
more rarely with red veins. 

Its color may enable us to form a judgment of its 
degree of impermeability, and consequently of the 
degree of humidity of its surface: when the whole 
mass, soil and sub-soil, is gray, it is more imper- 
meable, and its upper stratum is More wet: when 
the inferior stratum is reddish or veined, the gojj 
allows the surface water to penetrate a little more, 
and the upper layer is better drained; it is then re- 
markable that the gray veins which it contains 
are more moist than the rest of the mass. The 
gray color, doubtless arises from the greater abun- 
dance of clay, and the red announces a greater 
proportion of sand, colored by the oxide of iron, 

Nevertheless in all its varieties, this stratum re- 
tains the water on its surface in a greater or less 
degree, and allows scarcely any to penetrate into 
the interior of the soil, 

IV. The argilo-silicious formation covers vast 
extents of the two grand divisions of which France 
is composed, the basin of the Mediterranean, and 
that of the ocean. In these two positions, so difler- 
ent,although near, we are unable to assign to the de- 
posites of this stratum shades of difference which 
may very sensibly distinguish them. That whieh 
covers a part of the basin of the Rhone, the only 
basin of France which declines towards the Me- 
diterranean, presents, then the same characteris- 
tics as in the other parts of this country which de- 
cline towards the ocean. Nevertheless, in the ba- 
sin of the Rhone, the alluvion may be more clay- 
ey, a property which it shares with all the difler- 
ent strata of the surface of the soil in this ba- 
sin, 

The cause of this may be attributed to the nu- 
merous formations of gray clay, which we shall 
call granitic clay, that are found in this basin; and 
besides, to this circumstance, that the river which 
occupies the bottom of this basin having a much 

reater descent than those which flow to the 
the ocean, (since Geneva is 300 toises above the 
level of the sea, consequently in a course of 120 
leagues the river falls 300 toises,) the soil there 
has been more profoundly agitated, the plastic clay 
has been dissolved in greater masses, and has givet 
more stiffness to all these strata of the basin, and 
first to the argilo-silicious formation. 

V. This formation, generally, covers the pla- 
teaux, [ridges, or table lands] which separate the 
basins of great rivers, whenever they are not dl 
vided by elevated mountains; and when mov 
tains divide them, this formation often Mss 
on their slopes to very considerable heigh's 
Thus it is found on the first steps, or a 
cent, of the mountains of Autumnois; | Is 
found covering the granites of a part of Haut 
Charolais, of the mountains of Forez, and msi 
to almost equal heights on the two slopes of those 
mountains which decline, on the one side to 
Loire, and on the other to the Rhone—that Is © 
say, to the ocean and to the Medeiterranean. Bu! 





then the difference of stiffness is sensible betwee" 
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the formation on the side of the ocean,‘and that 
on the side of the Mediterranean. _ 

It is found at an almost equal height in the en- 
yirons of Lausanne in Switzerland, of ‘Thonon In 
Savoy where it rises above the alluvions of the 
borders of the Lake of Geneva. ‘The great ar- 
vilo-silicious table land of the basin of the Rhone, 
which from the gates of Lyons, covering a patt of 
the departments of Ain and of Sadne-et-Loire, 
reaches to the middle of that of Jura, rests on el- 
evated chaussées of the granites of * 
near Lyons: and what is very remarkable, is that, 
as we have said elsewhere,the general declivity of 
this plateau lies in a direction contrary to the 
course of the rivers which border it; that it goes 
on increasing in this direction for the 20 leagues of 
its length, so that the plateau towards the heights 
of * ends by rising nearly 100 toises 
above the course of the rivers which bound it on 
the two sides. 

VI. The fragments of rocks which this forma- 
tion contains, are always pieces more or less 
rounded by the movement of waters, and the 
largest are generally found at the greatest depth. 
The strata are always horizontal, the sand is al- 
most always coarser in the inferior strata, and its 
grains are successively finer up to the surface, where 
they are very minute. All these circumstances 
evidently indicate successive precipitations fiom a 
liquid, in the bosom of which the suspended earthy 
particles have been at liberty to obey the law 
of their gravities. It is then an aqueous deposite 
which has extended itself’ over vast surfaces. Nev- 
ertheless, itis not to be believed that this deposite 
has been for a length of time carried along by the 
waters before its precipitation, for it frequently con- 
tains fragments whose angles still remain and 
which have not been rolled long enough to be- 
come round. In the basin of the Seine the 
fints of chalk beds, which are there met with 
with still preserve, in part, their native forms; and 
the fragments of mill-stone (silex carié) which 
are found in Sologne are not yet rounded, although 
they have been rolled; and finally the rolled flint- 
stones which are tound in the argilo-siliceous de- 
posite of the Rhone belong to the ancient alluvions 
of the basin, and have not received their form in 
the various movements of the deposite inj which 
they now occur. 

YI. Every where’this stratum covers the great 
formations and is no where covered by them; it is 
then evidently the last of the great alluvions {of 
the last great revolution which has; agitated, the 
surface of the globe. 

_ VILL. Itdoes not appear possible to attribute it to 
lresh waters, to the formations,always partial, of ri- 
ver waters, which take a distinct character in each 
basin, and generally occupy its bottom. We do not 
find in it the fresh water remains so numerous in 
marls, as well the stony, as the earthy kinds; 
and, hesides, when the basins of rivers are not 
separated by mountains, this formation, occu- 











* These blanks occur in the French publication and 
probably were made necessary by the illegibility of the 
manuscript. In {the several pieces by M. Puvis, as 
published, there are numerous indications of mistakes 
of the author’s words; and sometimes others of his 
meaning—so “manifest, that the translator has ven- 
tured to alter them.—Ep. 
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pies the whole extent of the intermediate ridges or 
table lands. Finally, the alluvion placed in the 
basin of the ocean rises on the slopes of the moun- 
tains to the same relative height as that placed in 
the basin of the Mediterranean; and where these 
mountains are depressed, the strata of this alluvion 
unite, and are counfounded. 

This stratum of identical composition which co- 
vers such vast extents in countries distant from 
each other, which has risen above the basin of 
rivers, which unites the basins of seas, can, it seems 
only be owing to the last phasis of the movement 
of great waters, of the movement of seas them- 
selves confounded together. 

It is true that few marine remains are met with 
in this stratum: the few petrified sea-urchins, which 
are found in Sologne tay there be contemporary 
with the beds of miil-stones which crop out 
through the argilo-silicious stratum, and the for- 
mation of which rises far beyond that of the de- 
posite by which it is covered. 

IX. This stratum must then have been depo- 
sited by the water over the whole surface; and it 
would not be difficult to explain how, while con- 
linuing to cover the ridges and table lands, it may 
have disappeared from the bottoms of the basins 
which it covered. When, by a course of which 
we are ignorant, the level of the inferior waters 
was lowered, currents were formed in the interior 
of the basins of the rivers which terminated in the 
great reservoirs; the waters quitted the high lands, 
to collect together in the basins, their natural bed; 
the waters of the elevated parts of the table lands, 
to reach their respective basins acquired but little 
rapidity in their courses of short extent, and onl 
carried off more or less of the last deposite, which 
was not altered in its composition. But it was not 
the same in the bottom of the basins; there, rapid 
currents of great length were established; and im- 
pelled by the waters above, they swept off the 
last deposite and mingled its elements with the de- 
posites of the inferior strata. 

When the waters became less rapid, the frag- 
ments which they carried along, were successive- 
ly deposited, commencing with the heaviest; and 
as they approached a state of repose, the minute 
particles which the waters retained in suspension 
were precipitated, and formed the upper stratum, 
which has become the vegetable stratum [or 
mould] of the lower part of the basins, and which 
is composed of fragments of all the formations 
carried off by the the waters, the latest as well as 
the most ancient. 

X. This is the place to remark that the argilo-sili- 
cious deposites which cover the plateaux, generally 
increase in stiffness as they approach the sea; thus, 
in the basin of the Loire, the sands of the Sologne 
are lighter than the same kind of table lands of 
La Sarthe; so also, in the basin of the Seine, the 
table lands of the GAtinais, and of the forest of 
Fontainebleau, are less stiff than the analogous 
ones of Bernay, and of the forest of Larche in 
Normandy. 

The causes which have brought about this state 
of things may be conceived: the sandy parti- 
cles must have been first deposited, and have 
formed the alluvions of the more elevated parts 
of the basins; the waters on retiring have left them 
successively exposed, and the fine and clayey par- 
ticles, remaining last in suspension, have been 
progressively more numerous in the deposites as 
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they approached the sea, and consequently have 
rendered the alluvions more’ stiff, more clayey. 
‘Thus the soil of the borders of the Seine which 
often shows little stiffness at Paris, acquires more 
as it approaches the sea: and in like manner the /it- 
toral soil of the three rivers, the Rhone, the Sadne, 
and the Aisne, is lighter before their confluence, 
than that of the Rhone in Comtat, and that of 
Comtat is less clayey than that of the great plain 
of Arles: these facts are explained in the same 
manner as the preceding. 

XI. Finding myself involved in the great ques- 
tions of the formation of soils, I shall not hesitate, 
at the risk of digressing from my subject to collect 
here many important facts in a rricultural geology. 

‘The argilo-silicious deposite has been very evi- 
dently the last of the great deposites which have 
covered vast surfaces: it is, in some sort, the last 
phasis, or general movement of waters, on the 
surface of the earth; but since then, partial revo- 
lutions seem to have taken place in the basins of 
large and small rivers; there are even some to 
which we seem able to assign an era, and which 
do not go beyond the historical ages. Thus many 
positive and very remarkable facts may induce an 
opinion that in the basin of the Rhone a great 
movement of waters must have taken place 


since the establishment of the Roman dominion in | 


this country. When wells are dug at Marseilles, 
water is found under a stratum of gravel about 20 
feet thick, at its junction with another formation on 
which we meet with traces of habitation, roads, 
Roman, Pheenician and Gallic medals. This level 





the Rhone, there exists a great plain which bears 
the name of Valbonne, ( Vallis Bona;) a name 
evidently given by the Romans, and of which the 
soil is now composed of an arid stratum of silicious 
gravel like that which is found all along the basin 
of the Rhone; but we should consider as certain 

that this stratum did not cover the valley when it 
received the name of Vallis Bona; it may then 
be believed, that the alluvion of good quality 
which covered this valley, was carried off by the 
great flood which has thrown over a great part of 
the surface of this large basin, all those increments 
of gravel which have covered and devastated the 
inhabited surface. In support of this conjecture 

we find in Bas-Bugey at Meximieux, and in Dau. 
phiny, at Saint Priest, opposite the plain in ques- 
tion, a stratum of calcareous soil of good quality, 
which often rises many feet above the alluvion of 
gravel, this stratum, which at several points bears 
traces of having been torn away, rose, it may be 
believed, above the borders of the Ain and the 
Rhone; it covered, consequently, the plain between 
Meximieux and Montluel, and gave occasion to 
its name of Vallis Bona, which was preserved to 
it after the waters had deprived it of its qualities, 
An aqueous revolution then has taken place in the 
basin of the Rhone; this revolution must have 
been subsequent to the establishment of the Ro- 
man power, and to this revolution the stratum of 
silicious gravel succeeded, which from the bor- 
ders of the lake of Geneva, to those of the sea, co- 
vers such vast extents. 


| Weshall not continue farther the discussion of 














of the soil has then been inhabited, two thousand | this important question of agricultural geology, for 


years or more ago, and consequeutly the stratum 
of gravel more than 20 feet thick which covers 
these parts of the basin has been brought into 


them since, by a movement of waters which no | 


historical recollection recals, 

But if we remark further that in ascending the 
basin of the Rhone to Arles, to Orange and Va- 
lence, to Nimes, to Lyons, the traces of Roman 
inhabitation are evey where covered with a stra- 
tum of gravel many feet thick—that at Bourg, 
situated in the same basin, are found medals, in- 
struments of a contemporary date and of the same 
sort as those met with at Marseilles, and every 
thing which characterizes an ancient level of ha- 
bitation between two strata of gravel analogous 
to those which cover them elsewhere—we shall 
have good reason to believe that the stratum above 
the medals which have been found, must be owing 


to the one same revolution, which consequently | 
must have changed the whole face of the lower | tions, the soil of tI 


part of the basin of the Rhone. 


This stratum at Marseilles, and in the greater | 


part of the places where it occurs, cannot be owing 
to the ruins of habitation, to the rubbish of destruc- 


tion, which raises the inhabited surface in popu- | 


lous cities; for the traces of habitation, the medals, 


the roads, mould (humus) bricks and pottery, in | 
angular pieces, would be found throughout. the | 


whole thickness of the stratum, whereas this is 
composed without mixture of rolled pebbles of 'si- 
licious gravel of the same kind, covering calea- 
reous gravels disposed in horizontal strata, identi- 


eal in thickness and in composition, which could | 


be owing only to a natural formation deposited 
from the bosom of the waters. 
But still farther traces of this inundation are 


j 


fear of exceeding the proper limits of this journal. 

XIL. In all movements of great waters which 
have taken place, each basin of'a river has formed 
a new upper stratum which has become the vege- 
table stratum (or surface soil;) and this is distin- 
guished by shades of formation which are pecu- 
liar to itself; and which it has received from the 
fragments of the mountains which border upon it, 
from those brought by the waters of its confluents, 
mixed with the great general deposites. ‘Thus are 
explained those analogies of’ soil and of formations 
which are found throughout the whole extent of 
any one basin, and in the secondary basins them- 
selves. 

We have designedly gone back to the origin of 
these analogies of soil, that we might recur to an 
important idea in agriculture. It is this: that the 
formations in any one basin being composed of the 
same fragments, and owing to the same revolu- 
1ese basins presents throughout 
their whole extent a great analogy, and conse- 
quently, the practices of agriculture which have 
succeeded in one point, may be applied, the diffe- 
rence of climates excepted, to the analogous for- 

mations; agriculture perfected on some points of a 
basin, may give lessons almost certain for its 





whole extent.* Thus the study of agriculture, to 





| *{It may not be useless to all readers to say, that by 
ithe “basin” of a river, the author does not mean mere- 
ily the valley or lower lands through which it flows, 
but the whole area, high and low, which lies within, 
or is intersected by, all the tributary streams of the 
Thus the basin of the Mississippi takes in the 


river. 
immense area from the summits of the Rocky Moun- 


found. Atthe junction of the basins of the Ain and | tains to those of the Alleghany.—Ep. 
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become more profitable, instead of being made ac-| These eflects are explained in a plausible man- 


cording to a political association, by Departments | ner from the nature oi the soil itself. This soil con- 
for example, ought to be made by the basins of | tains much silex in a state of very minute division, 
rivers; it would give rise to many fewer mistakes, either free or combined with the clay; this silex as 
and consequently, to much more success. The | we have seen, takes a greater quantity of water 
rules and successful practices ofa basin, should be | than other descriptions of soil; the water which 
studied anew, if we wish to make an application | penetrated this soil expands, as we know, by 
of them to another basin in which the composition | freezing; it expands then at the same time the soil 
of the soil is owing to different circumstances. which it penetrates; the expanded soil rises up, 
XIII. This caution, this fear of mistakes, ought | and raises with itself the plants and their roots 
to have its full effect when agriculture is practiced | when they do not reach to great depths. 
on the great argilo-silicious deposite which covers! The surface of the soil in thawing first, and 
such vast extents, and presents every where the | losing a part of its water by evaporation, is con- 
greatest analogy. The practice of agriculture on tracted and sinks upon the rest of the soil, and 
this deposite, might then have general rules which | leaves exposed a part of the roots which cannot 
it would be very important to collect; but it must | descend again with it because their extremities 
first be well characterized, in order that it may be | are fixed ina soil still frozen: the next day this 
every where known. We shall therefore resume | eflect is renewed, and the plant is soon partly or 
the course of our observations. | entirely out of the ground, according to the length 
The soil and the subsoil of this stratum, although | of its roots. : 
of different shades, appear to be of identical com-| The rising of the soil is greater in proportion as 
position, as experience daily proves in a striking | it is more clayey, because then it containg more 
manner. When by any circumstance the whitish ; silex in the state of impalpable powder, or it ab- 
stratum of the surface is removed, so as to leave _sorbs more water; itis greater than in the ordinary 
only the reddish stratum of the sub-soil, some | calcareous soil, because carbonate of lime receives 
years of cultivation and manuring, or even of| only 85 per cent of water to 100 of impalpable 
spontaneous vegetation without culture, are sufli- | powder, while silex takes 280 per cent. There 
cient to give to this reddish sub-soil the gray color | are, however, some calcareous soils which also 
of the rest; and, in the same manner, when this | greatly expose the roots of vegetables; these are 
reddish earth is carried out on a cultivated soil, | the marly (marneuvx) calcareous soils; thus, in the 
the shade which it gives quickly disappears by | freezings without snow in February last, our calea- 
mixture with the rest, and by the effect of cultivation. | reous soils of the plateaux, whether terres-mares, 
The proof of this identity is still more complete, | or our marled lands, had more plants thrown out 
if ve remark that in digging into the lower parts than our common white lands, (terres blanches. ) 
filled up by the falling of more elevated portions of | We attribute this to the fact that our terres meres 
the soil, we find the red soil shaded with gray, or | are nothing more than a mixture of the argilo- 
the gray shaded with red veins in the middle of the | silicious soil of the plateaux with the inferior marly 
rubbish; which proves the new increment, with | stratum; but our marl which contains commonly 
all the characteristics which it has elsewhere, its | 40 per cent. of carbonate of lime, has 60 per cent. 
stiffness and its impermeability. |of clay or very fine silex, while our white lands 
The sub-soil and the stratum of the surface, are | contain a great deal of silex in the state of sand. 
then nearly identical, its formation throughout its ;Our terres mares and our marled lands, contain 
whole thickness is therefore the production of the | then, relatively, more fine silex than our ordinary 
same aqueous revolution; only the oxide of iron | ridge or table lands, and for this reason may ex- 
which colors the sub-soil, loses its color by culti- | pose the roots of plants still more. 
vation. XV. But with the same sub-soil, almost al- 
XIV. The effect of frost upon this soil charac- | ways clayey, the surface varies much in stiffness 
terizes it in a peculiar manner; the water at the | and tenacity: it passes from a state the most tena- 
surface when it is in no great quantity, often freezes | cious, and the most difficult to work, to the light- 
in vertical threads which sometimes rise six inches, | est sand, which is carried off by the wind; and yet 
and resemble a vegetable growth. But what is | under all these diversities of soil, there is found 
still more remarkable, is, that the soil rises up by | almost every where the impermeable red sub-soil. 
lreezing much more than the greater part of cal- When the upper soil is clayey, it is then acci- 
careous or alluvial soils. New vegetables, plant-|denté, formed of a collection of small basins or 
ed, or even sown, are torn out of it in a manner | ponds, which serve to drain it; the waters have not 
truly astonishing; plantations of wood of that year, | levelled the surface, or rather after having levelled 
or even of the year preceding, were torn out at two ‘it, they attacked it in places, and fo:med in it ba- 
iflerent times by the freezing without snow, in. sins or hollows which receive the water of the sur- 
ebruary, 1831; and sowings of sea-pines, (mari- | face, and without which it would be impossible to 
limes, ) made the year before, were thrown out of cultivate it. 
the soil. Itis therefore prudent to wait till the In this case, it may be conceived that the soil 
end of winter to make plantations in such soils, | and the sub-soil are in their nature clayey, of an 
and not to dig the holes beforehand, that water | impermeability almost absolute; this ‘soil is also 
may not get into them and remain; and as the ef: | very wet, since it contains a great deal of fine silex, 
lect of frost is less sensible on the parts covered | which absorbs 280 per cent. of water, and to de- 
With turf, the little holes, after planting, should be | rive advantage from it, the cultivator is obliged to 
re-covered with turf, to prevent as much as possi- | add to its natural declivity by artificial beds or 
© new losses. ridges by the plough. Wheat, rye, and most ag- 
the rising of this soil from freezing, occasions | ricultural productions, succeed more or less upon it 
sides the great inconvenience of much deeper | when the drawing off of the superabundant water 
Toads than on calcareous soil. | has been effected. 
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The dog’s-tooth grass, (chendent,) agrostis 
stolonifera, herbe trainasse, the little motherwort 
(matricaire) prey upon this land and impose on 
it, as an absolute condition of production, the ne- 
cessity of a very careful cultivation; such is, mostly, 
the great plateau, which extends from the gates of 
Lyons into three departments, the Ain, Saone-et- 
Loire, and Jura; such are nearly, also, Puysaie in 
Yonne, a part of the plain of Forez in Haute- 
Loire, and the part of Sologne in the Cher and 
Loire, where fish-ponds are found. 

But if this soil, to yield produce by cultivation, 
requires to be carefully drained, the necessity for 
this is almost as great to produce woods with ad- 
vantage, especially in the most clayey variety; 
without this, on its surface covered with little 
pools, without mellowness and without strength, 
the greater number of large vegetables languish; 
the oak. particularly, is frozen on it almost every 

ear. Then it becomes necessary that ditches, 
judiciously placed, may collect and carry off the 
superapundant waters of the surface: with this 
care, the aspect of the soil changes, large vegeta- 
bles grow with natural vigor, and are no longer 
subjected to any other than the great general ac- 
cidents depending on temperature and climate. 

XVI. The elevated parts of each plateau, when 
the waters have had Jess eflect, are generally ofa 
level and sandy soil on the borders, the lower parts 
are the most accidentées and of stiffer soil. Thus 
in the great plateau or basin of which we speak, 
Bresse is more moist, more clayey, more accidentée 
than Dombes, which is at once more elevated and 
more sandy than it; and it is the same case else- 
where in the same soils. 

But this great plateau which belongs to the ba- 
sin of the Rhone, appears to be the most wet of all 
those of the same nature which are met with on 
the French soil; nowhere is it necessary, as with 
us, in order to derive a profit from the soil, to cut 
it by perpendicular ditches into small pieces ridged 
in the middle, to increase thus the natural declivit 
by artificial slopes, and finally, to add to all these 
labors, cultivation by bedding or water-furrows. 
But what increases still more in our country the 
difficulties of cultivation, are the rains, amounting 
to 45 inches annually, which keep the surface ofa 
soil, that does not allow the water to penetrate to 
the interior, in a state of inundation, unless the 
flowing off of the moisture is hastened by artificial 
means. And what is very remarkable, is, as we 
have just said, that the soil is more clayey in the 
low parts of the plateau, where the waters appear 
to have carried off a greater thickness of the strata. 
Thus, the soil of Bresse is more clayey and more 
troublesome, and difficult to cultivate than that of 
Dombes; in Dombes artificial ridging is less ne- 
cessary; ploughing in raised beds is generally suf- 
ficient to drain off the water; and sheep succeed 
there, while they perish almost every year in 
Bresse. 

Fish ponds succeed well only in this clayey va- 
riety of soil; the greater part of those which were 
in a calcareous soil, are now dried, and yield a pro- 
duce in grain and forage much superior to what 
they did in fish. 

XVII. Two conditions are absolutely necessary 
for this manner of employing land, (for fish ponds, ) 
and these are found united only in the clayey va- 
riety of this soil. The first condition is a very 
great slope, and the second, an tmpermeable sub- 





soil. For a good pond of some extent, there 
should be 8 or 10 feet of water near the dam. and 
consequently, at least 8 feet of slope in the surfiee 
from the commencement of the pond to the dam: a 
slope certainly very great, and which is hardly to 
be found except in the beds of torrents. 

To keep the pond full during the summer 
when there is little rain, which is absolutely neces. 
sary for the preservation of the fish, it isin a man- 
ner indispensable, that the inferior soil should re- 
tain the water, and should, consequently, be im. 
permethle. 

XVIII. Most frequently, when the soil is light 
the surface is level, it is hardly ever inclined: 
there is only aslight slope on the nearest water 
courses; consequently, in such places, there are no 
fish ponds; the soil, indeed, still rests, almost al- 
ways, on the impermeable stratum ; but it is often 
at so great a depth, that the surface which suffers 
from wetness in rainy weather, suffers also {rom 
drought in dry, warm seasons. 

These two varieties of land, the clayey and the 
light, although of the same nature and of the same 
formation, may be distinguished from each other, 
the first by the name of argilo-silicious; and the 
second, by that of silicio-argillaceous soil. 

Fish ponds in the plains of the light or silicio- 
argillaceous lands, are evidently impossible, unless 
they could be established on the water courses 
which traverse them; which would destroy all the 
resources of the country in forage, by covering all 
the meadow lands. 

It is of this variety of soil that is formed, in part, 
the plateau which separates the basin of the Seine 
from that of the Loire, which contains such vast 
extents of wood, and some cultivated parts; on 
this plateau are found the forest of Fontainebleau, 
and that of Montargis. 

Such is also the part of Sologne, in the basin of 
the Loire, from Gien almost to Bourges, and 
which separates the Cher from the Loire: it forms 
a great plateau, which rises on one side above the 
vale of the Loire, and on the other, above the ba- 
sin of the Cher; such are all the landes [sandy 
plains or deserts] of Bourdeaux, and a great part 
of those of Bretagne and of Maine. In this kind 
of soil, rye, buckwheat, and some fields of pota- 
toes, are almost the only productions of the culti- 
vated lands. 

Sheep, which succeeded ill, or not at all, on the 
argilo-silicious Jands, are often in the silicio-arg'- 
laceous lands, the only means employed to derive 
a profit from the soil. On these, the oak often 
succeeds well, and suffers less than on the other va- 
riety of soil, but the chestnut is the preferable 
tree. 

XIX. On all the varieties of this soil, provided 
it is drained, resinous trees seem to become natural- 
ized, and often grow even more rapidly thanin the 
mountainous countries where nature seems to 
have placed them exclusively. In this soil, where 
the richest harvests are refused to the cares and 
labor of man, all the families of resinous trees often 
prosper better than inour gardens The larch and 
the forest pine (sylvestre) the sea-pine and the 
laricio grow vigorously over the whole extent o! 
this soil, when it is laid dry, and the pine du lord 
seems of all to be that which best withstands the 
wetness. These make an excellent alternation with 
the deciduous (feuillus) trees. A single een 
tion of these large trees, afier having enriche: 
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man with its productions, often suffices to accumu- 
iate upon the soil many inches of productive 
— not repeat here the observations which I 
have already made elsewhere upon this soil, the 
nature and properties of which, appear to have 
been hitherto so little attended to; however, it is 
necessary to repeat that in consequence of the im- 
permeability o the soil, the plateaux which are 
formed of it, centain but few springs; because, in 
the first place, the rain water cannot penetrate in- 
to the interior to form and maintain reservoirs to 
supply them; but especially, moreover, because 
the interior waters cannot, but with great difficulty, 
escape through the impermeable stratum, to ar- 
rive at the surface. It is probable that in this soil 
which confines the water, Artesian wells, to give 
ita passage, would have a better chance of suc- 
cess than elsewhere. 

These table lands, having in gencral some de- 
clivity, enough of rain water rests on the suriace 
to injure vegetation, but not enough to form marsh- 
es. Marshes proceeding from interior water— 
from waters below the impermeable stratum, are 
then also very rare, and can only be met with in 
this soil, when the impermeable stratum in the 
bottom of the basins happens to be mixed in pla- 
ces with gravel, which renders it permeable. 

The small number of marshes which are found 
in this soil, are placed in the basins of water 
courses Where the impermeable stratum has been 
diluted or modified in its nature ; they are of small 
extent, and could be easily drained, because the 

lateaur themselves have, generally, a very sensi- 
ble slope. 

These water courses, destined to receive the 
water from rains, and especially from the springs 
of a district, are then also very rare in these lands 
without springs; and those which are met with, 
are rapid, and have hollowed out deep valieys; be- 
cause, the bottom of these valleys tends to come 
upon the level of the great rivers which flow at the 
foot of the plateau, and because the plateaux most 
frequently rise several hundred feet above the le- 





ne ee 





(herbage of wetter soils; other cattle also feed and 
live upon it nearly throughout the summer. The 
soil derives remarkable advantages from these ve- 
getables which it nourishes: man believes that he 
has a right to complain of them, because they pre- 
sent obstacles to its cultivation; but these species, 
larger than the feeble grasses of turf; leave more 
dead remains or |itteron thesoil, and by a happy fore- 
sight of nature, these remainsare decomposed with 
difficulty in this inert soil, assume the charac- 
ter of acid mould, (humus acide,) and form future 
resources for this unfruitful land.* ‘The plants, of 
the production of which we complain, are then of 
creat benefit to this soil, or rather tous: they have 
changed the nature of the soil, they have furnished 
to it the mould (Aumus) which alone distinguishes 
it from its arid sub-soil, and have rendered it at 
last capable of producing the larger vegetabies— 
the trees which cover it in a great many places. 
But in a few generations, when the previous 
growth of heath, or of other plants natural to this 
soil, has not accumulated great resources, this suc- 
ceeding growth of trees is soon exhausted. It 
happens, then, often in this soil, which receives few 
of the principles of vegetation from the atmos- 
phere, that the whole growth of woods languishes 
and disappears quickly from the surface; then re- 
appears the alternate cover, or shift (assolement) 
of small plants, the producers of acid mould—and 
the soil, by these means, stores up new powers for 





* Instead of the plants above named, (which, except 
sorrel, are not indigenous, and perhaps not known 
here,) let the reader suppose to be substituted the 
names of our broom grass, the poverty (or hen’s nest) 
grass, pine leaves, and whortleberry shrubs, and the des- 
cription and the general remarks will suit well for our 
poor ridge lands, either in woods, or cleared for tillage 
and again “turned out.” These poorest of our natural 
soils alone, of all in this region, present an accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter, so great as to be even injuri- 
ous to cultivated crops—and which, in that respect ex- 


vel of the rivers, the argilo-siliceous alluviou of hibit many points of resemblance to the peat soils of 


these basins has been often entirely carried off.* 
XX. When the argilo-siliceous alluvion is left 
to itself, the herbage, which elsewhere covers the 
soil with aclose and lasting carpet, comes up upon 
itweak andthin; and when the surface is badly 
drained, its wetness is favorable to carex and other 
species generally of little substance, and even 


Britain, which are unknown in our warmer clime. But 
it is not merely because the vegetable products above 
named are slow in decomposing, that they are thus ac- 
cumulated on our author’s “argilo-silicious’”’ lands, or 
on what we have elsewhere termed ‘acid soils.”” The 
acid ingredient, or property, of such soils, is itself anti- 


these grow badly and slowly; they are often found | Stic, and therefore tending {to preserve from decom- 
accompanied by a variety of moss, which covers | position all vegetable matter in contact. Soils made 


the surface, and still more the subsoil :vhen naked 


and exposed, with its whitish foliage. When the 
soil is better drained, heath, broom, (genet) sheep 


sorrel, spurry, (spergule) fern, the peculiar and ex- 


clusive vegetables of this soil, take possession of 


calcareous, of course lose all acid quality, and the de- 
composition of these, or any other vegetable remains, 
proceeds rapidly. Possibly, this action of calcareous 
earth is not merely negative—that the effect is not 


the surface at the expense of other crowths caused merely by its neutralizing and destroying of the 
Sheep are here cuppoeia better than on oe poor antiseptic acid—but that calcareous earth may also pos- 








sess a positive septic action, which serves to aid and 





* And with it, the beds immediately beneath, which | hasten the decomposition of vegetable matter. Many 


have not offered resistance to the flood—such as the 
marly beds. The surface soil, or mould, of the bottom 
of the valley, rests then upon plastic clay—a bed more 


persons, who have not been guided by reasoning, che- 
mical knowledge or research, have formed this opin- 
ion, from observing the rapid and entire disappearance 


firm, which is not washed up by, and’its ‘particles sus- | Of the fallen leaves on the rich limestone forests, com- 
pended in water, and which has therefore better re- | pared to the great and permanent accumulation on the 
‘sted its force, than the beds of other earth that were | poor wood lands of Virginia. See Essay on Calcareous 


“"per-imposed.— Ep, 


Vou. 1V—27 
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new productions. [n this great rotation of Na- 
ture’s crops, the ages of man count but as years. 

Among these soils there are some, however, 
more happily endowed. The natural rotation 
then takes a different character: the larger plants 
continue to live upon them; different characters of 
these plants only, are replaced by others, and the 
different families succeed each other. Thus on 
good mountain soils we see the beech and the re- 
sinous trees succeed each other in turn, as on good 
soils in plains we see the birch replace the oak, 
which soon reappears itself after one generation of 
the birch. 

XXI. With this great analogy in all the princi- 
pal points which distinguish these soils, with their 
identity of composition and of production, we still, | 
on each particular body of table land, or ridge, 
(plateau) meet with circumstances which appear 
peculiar to each district, and which it is perhaps 
important to remark. ‘Thus on the great argilo- 
silicious plateau of the basin of the Rhone, as it 
rises towards the south and approaches Lyons, it 
loses the name of Bresse to receive that of Dom- 
bes; its soil becomes more sandy, lighter, and less 
wet, on a great extent of soil. Inthe most sandy 
und least wet parts, one of the grasses, the anthox- 
anthum odoratum takes possession every year 
among the rye, and covers the earth like a carpet. 
After harvest it blooms, and its numerous heads 
exhale a cadaverous odor which infects the atmos- 
phere. Some persons are inclined to regard this 
odor as the principle of the endemic fever of the 


country; but the fevers prevail where the soil is | 
not covered with the anthoxanthum. 
Is this anthoranthum the same variety as that 


of the botanists ? The heads, the flowers and the 
leaves have a great resemblance, the odor of the 
two plants when bruised, is little different, the 
smell of the flowers even has some similarity: yet 
there would be, apparently, good reason to doubt | 
their identity. ‘The plant so called by botanists, 
is one of the earliest blooming grasses in the 
spring, and that of Dombes blooms at the end of 
the summer: that of the botanists has an odor 
which is in request to give a perfume to hay; its 
stalks and leaves ofien rise above a foot; that of) 
Dombes only covers the soil, its flowers rise scarce- 
ly 6 inches, and give out a smell almost intolera- 
ble to those not habituated to it. Finally, that of 
the botanists appears to be long-lived, while that | 
of Dombes can hardly be biennial, for it cannot | 
establish itself in the soil in the course of the year 
preceding the rye during the fallow-ploughings; it | 
must spring up, at the earliest, in October, with | 
the rye itself, and last three months longer than it, | 
for at the end of October its plants are almost all | 
dry. 

If there are two different varieties, it would be | 
still uncertain whether the smell of that of Dom- | 
bes were natural to it, or arose from the climate | 
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without vegetable matter, while we see in alluvial 
soils, and even in calcareous soils, mould occurring 
below the soil, or vegetable surface stratum. Here. 
there is only a barren clayey sand. Also, while in 
other soils, vegetables sink their roots to seek nu- 
tritive juice below—in this soil the roots run with- 
out sinking, because there is nothing to be found 
below the stratum exposed to the atmospheric jp- 
fluences. This circumstance explains, in a plausj- 
ble manner, the quick exhaustion of the surface jn 
trees on white land, (terrain blanc) and conse- 
quently their disappearance after alonger or shorter 
period of vegetation. It is for this reason, that, 
while in good soils trees often do little injury to 
crops, and sometimes even afford them advantage- 
ous shelter; in the soil of which we speak, they 
consume the resources of the surface, starve the 
surrounding vegetables to some distance, and 
wither them up, especially during the heats of 
summer. It is thought sufficient to account 
for this, to say, that “the shade burns.” Yet, 
this ought to have quite a contrary effect, since it 
evidently shelters from the heat of the sun. But 
if’ we remark that this effect takes place in all ex- 
posures, that it is more sensible on the south side 
of trees where the shade does not fall, than on the 
north, which is often shaded, and that this effect 
does not occur in deep soils into which the roots 
descend, while it exercises all Its ravages on shal- 
low soils, where the roots run far to draw from the 
surface; if, lastly, we remark that the evil is much 


‘greater during droughts, that it shows itself much 


sooner on these points than elsewhere, that the 
evil is seen in the withered leaves of the vegeta- 
bles, and with all the symptoms produced by 
drought, we should necessarily conclude that this 
effect is owing to the absorption of the humidity 
of the soil and of some vegetable principles, by the 
spreading roots of' the tree at the expense of the 
crop covering the soil. 

But a very conclusive fact confirms this oa. 
nation, already so plausible. A row of poplars 
planted on the edge of a field damaged the crops 
very much. I caused aditch to be dug so as to cut 
the roots of the poplars; the following year, the 
crop of wheat on one part, and of clover on the 
other, was finer in that portion of the field which 
the trees generally starved, than on all the rest ol 
the field. It must, therefore, have been the roots, 
and not the shade, which injured the crops, and 
the roots, therefore, absorbed the humidity much 
sooner than they consumed the vegetable juices o! 
the soil. Yet, I would not admit that the nutr- 
tive juices could have accumulated in the soil 
which had to nourish, at the same time, the trees 
and the crop; but I think that the decaying remains 
of the roots, having become a vegetable nutr'- 
ment, gave the advantage to those portions of the 
field which they formerly injured. 

XXIII. This kind of soil, it cannot be dissem- 


and soil which produced it. Could this soil, in bled, requires great intelligence and constant labor 
which the interior waters are corrupted at the time | to render productive. It is for this soil that the 
of the flower’s blooming, injure also the odor of| proverb was made, “tant vaut Thomme, tant raul 
the plant? If the two plants belong to the same | /a terre,” (as man is, so is the earth;) but with 
variety, the question would be decided; the altera- | great care, much labor, and abundant manures, 
tion of odor would be owing to the state of' the | (engrais) it may be raised to a production which 
soil at the end of summer. | compensates the trouble and the outlay. - 

XXII. What particularly distinguishes the argilo-| What particularly distinguishes the argilo-sili- 
silicious soil from alluvial soils, and others of good | ceous soil from calcareous soils is, that in these 

uality, is, that the sub-soil, which, as we have seen | last, crops without (alimentary) manure (fumier 

oes not differ from the upper straium, is entirely | grow, feebly it is true, but without appearing 
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exhaust the soil in a sensible degree; in the other, | generally, it is found where the ridge or table lanc 
without manure they will scarcely grow at all. | ends on reaching the alluvions of the basins, and 
fo make this soil productive, there is absolute | in the inflexions of the soil where the waters have 
need ofa stimulant to develope its vegetable pow- | carried off a considerable part of the deposite.t 
ers. and the effect of the (alimentary) manure} On a great portion of the surtace of the derres @ 
consists as much in stimulating the soil and the | bois, terves elytres of Belgium, and of the Depart- 
vegetable organs, as in supplying them with nu- | ment of the North, marl has been found. In Pi- 
tritive juices. When an equal quantity of manure | cardy, it is brought up trom some depth; on the 
is given to these two soils, so different in their na- | table lands of the three Departments of ancient 
tures, that its effect on the calcareous soil is per- Normandy, it is sought at a depth of 100 feet, 
haps twice as great as on the siliceo-argilaceous | even of 200 feet from the surface; Puisaye obtains 
soil; whence we should naturally conclude that the | it on the surface (in out-croppings) and Dauphiny 
faculty of imbibing the principles of vegetation | at a slight depth. 
from the atmosphere, is much more powerful in} Our great plateau which extends into three De- 
the calcareous soils, and the vegetables it produces, | partments, shows it on the borders and in the ba- 
than in the argilo-siliceous soil, and it is that |sins of the streams which water them. On most 
which constitutes their greatest difference. |of the great plateaux which border on the Loire, 

XXIV. But this important faculty, which na- | and which form a great part of the soil of a dozen 
ture seems to have refused to this soil in its forma- | Departments, marl is frequently met with, and is 
tion, man, bya happy compensation, may give to |in many places successfully employed. ‘The boui- 
it, with all the properties and all the advantages | bins of ‘Toulouse have it also, and make use of it 
which distinguish calcareous soils. If he covers | with great advantage. 
this soil with marl, if he applies to its surface a| Finally the plateau which forms the Gatinais 
certain quantity of lime, or sprinkles it with ashes, and Sologne, which declines partly to the Seine 
oreven confines himself to burning its surface, | and partly to the Loire, rests every where upon cal- 
then the nature of the soil is changed; an unusual | careous deposites. Mart is found either on the edge 
fertility appears—(alimentary) manures act upon | of the plateau, or at a little depth in its first por- 
it with more effect, and the soil receives that hap- | tions, or finally in the basins of the streams which 
py impulse which, when it is extended over the | water them. We may then regard it as certain, 
whole surface of a country, changes its entire as- | that generally, there prevail under the argilo-si- 
pect, and produces in it agricultural wealth, the | licious deposite a calcareous formation and de- 
assured source of prosperity, strength and popula- | posites of marl, which when brought out upon the 
tion. Lime, and the substances which contain it, | surface may give it a fertility almost equal to that 
would then be a very powerful means of vegeta- | of the most favored soils. 
tion on a soil which does not contain them; spread | Nevertheless, sufficiently numeious observations 
e0 as to form scarcely a two-hundredth part of the | have often shown me a stratum, not calcareous, but 
cultivated stratum, it increases with the ordinary | resembling, in its exterior characters, the earthy 
quantity of manure all the productions more than | marl, on the nature of which chemical tests alone 
50 per cent., during a period of more than twelve | have been able to undeceive me, ‘This stratum, 
years. The calcareous particles which it furnishes | which is nothing else than what we have distin- 
tothe vegetable texture, are not a millionth part | guished by the name of plastic clay, is met with 
of the product itself, since lime does not form a | from time to time on the table lands,and in the spots 
moiety of the weicht of the vegetables reduced to | where we may expect to find marl; but it is still 
ashes. This surplus of production which is not | more frequently found at the bottom of brooks, where 
furnished at the expense of’ the soil, (since at the | it serves as a sub-soil to poor meadows. I have 
end of twelve years it will still be richer than be- | found it sometimes in cysts (sacs) with marl, and 
lore the application of the alimentary manure,) | by its side. I have never met with it upon the 
and which does not come from the very small por- | marl, but often below it: the plastic clay should 
uons of the substance of the lime, (which does not | then be subordinate to the calcareous stratum, as 
form a willionth of the production, ) comes then | this last is to the argilo-silicious stratum, and we 
from the atmosphere. ‘The soil and the vegeta- | should hence conclude that where the plastic clay 
bles which it supports, have then received from |is met with, the calcareous stratum is wanting— 
the lime, and from its mixture with the vegetable | has been carried ofl—and consequently marl will 
stratum, the faculty of imbibing from the great | not be found. 
reservoir of vegetable elements, carbon, azote, 
6xvgen and hydrogen. 

We shall not now expatiate farther on the sub- 
ject of improvements by calcareous substances: 
they demand a longer and more particular expla- 
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tEven in this important respect, the resemblance 
holds between the argilo-silicious lands of the author, 
_ana the “acid” ridge lands of lower Virginia, and pro. 
ation which will find another occasion.* jong of Maryland and North Carolina. Though not 

XXV. Let us return to our principal subject. | the marl described by M. Pavis, a calcareous stratum 
As we have said elsewhere, by a fortunate and | of fossil shells underlies, at various depths, nearly the 
beneficent harmony, the formation on which the | whole of this vast region: and though it has as yet been 


aro] - ili » ’ sf oe a ~ . . . 
i ay we “a 1s oe and hin ‘reached for use only where its out-croppings show at 
“Ms marlin great abundance; there is not within | . 
our knowled S undance; there is not fer ae ‘the surface, in future times, when the value of this 
wledge an argilo-silicious plateau in which | . sieanih allie , aetiiataedts teed 
« “~b.. | roveme ; , *TS : , 
marl has not been found at a greater or less depth; | '™Provemen* Wit be properly understood, this ber 
— , | will be found and obtained by deep pits, almost in every 
* . | ° . . 
And which has been already presented to the | neighborhood, and for the use of large spaces which 
re ° - - , . “ » . 
aders of the Farmers’ Register in Vol. III. in M. /are now considered destitute of, and entirely debarred 


oon ee . 2 P : 
Puvis essays on lime and marl.—Ep. 'from this manure.—Fp. 
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If this law of super-position exists,as is pro- 
bable, it may be of great use in searching for 
marls; but observe, that the clay does not exclude 
the marl, except upon the spots where it is found; 
and that it is no proof of exclusion on the neigh- 
boring portions. ‘The earthy strata of the surlace 
have been greatly warped (tourmentées) and 
displaced; they are, therefore, even in the same 
district, far from occupying the same level, and 
irom being regularly met with at the same depths; 
nevertheless, in this disorder, great as it doubuless 
is, the law of super-position which we have no- 
ticed does not cease to exist. 

XXVI. Marl and lime are powerful agents of 
fertility in this kind of soil; but for both, and parti- 
cularly for lime, it is necessary that the soil should 
be drained, or they must be applied to it in quan- 
tities resembling those of the English. With this 
condition of the soils being invigorated [by drain- 
ing,} these two agents have already changed the 
face of extensive districts, which have been dou- 
bled by their means in wealth and population. 
An age ago, Norfolk, now a county of classic ag- 
riculture, was covered with heath; it is marl which 
has rendered it capable of bearing that succession 
of crops which makes it rival the most favored 
soils in fertiliy. One-third perhaps, of the culti- 
vated soil of England and Scotland has received, 
and still continues to receive, from lime, an impulse 
of’ fertility which raises the mean product of their 
fields to, at least, a half more than the same soil 
“aa in France. Marl and lime, in Germany, 

1ave changed the aspect of whole provinces. It- 
aly, by lime, has improved the culture of large wet 
plateaux. America renews by lime the exhausted 
fertility of vast plains, from which cultivation had 
demanded too much without returning to them a 
sufliciency of manure. 

In France, La Puisaye in Yonne, has been 
trebled in value by marl: half the territory of the 
Department of the North owes its classic cultivation 
to marl and lime; many cantons of Normandy, 
the Arrondissement of Bernay, the environs of 
Lisieux, seek for marl at a depth of 200 feet; and 
finally in Sologne the use of marl has already im- 
proved great extents, but unfortunately it is more 
rarely found there than in other places. 

Lime inthe three Departments of Normandy 
has produced effects more numerous, more ex- 
tended, but yet more recent than marl; a mine of 
coal (houille) of middling quality, worked during 
the last few years, there basse fuel for a great 
number of lime-kilns, three-fourths of the product 
of which are employed in agriculture. La Sarthe, 
Maine-et-Loire, which have employed lime for less 
than forty years, see their agriculture enriched in 
ge as its use is extended. 

The Department of Landes, with its barren 
sands, is covered with harvests by the application 
of lime to its soil: there is not perhaps an argilo- 
silicious plateau, in France, on which trials of 
marl and lime have not been made with success. 
Weare far, it ic true, from acommencement of’ ex- 
periments in their use on a large scale, but it is al- 
ready a great point to have begun, 

Nevertheless, as it appears, scarcely a fourth 
part of the argilo-silicious soil can have been im- 
proved by either of the means; if they were ex- 
tended to the other three-fourths, it is not believed 
that there is any exaggeration in saying that there 








production of the French territory; an immense 
result, doubtless, and which would not be the only 
one; for a multitude of observations and arm). 
ments, as well as the actual healthiness of the 
lands where lime and marl have been largely 
used, should induce a belief that on this soil, im 
proved by the calcareous principle, the salubrit 
which it wants would re-appear with the feriijj- 
ty. 

, XXVIT. When marl and lime are wanting, or 
are at too great a distance, or too dear, their place 
may be supplied, and, on this soil which requires 
to be stimulated, an impulse of fertility may be 
given analogous to that produced by the calcareous 
agents. Paring and burning is a resource always 
certain for these soils; there is then a production 
of lime.in the calcined vegetable particles. The 
vegetable powers produce potash and lime even 
in soils which appear to contain none; paring and 
burning brings into play these active principles of 
vegetation, which although in small proportions 
exercise all their influence on the soil; and more- 
over the clay undergoes a modification which 
seems to produce upon the soil an effect similar to 
that of lime, and, like it, to develope, in a high de- 
gree, the faculty of imbibing from the atmosphere 
the elements of the growing plants. 


ANALYSES AND QUALITIES OF MAGNESIAN 
SOILS, 


By M. Povss. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Annales 
de l’ Agriculture Francaise. 


[The following extract is taken from the Excursion 
Agnonomique en Gatinais, of M. Puvis, his publica- 
tion which next succeeded the foregoing article, and 
part of which is suited to follow in connexion. We 
shall present such parts as may throw light on the 
other communications of this writer, or otherwise, may 
seem likely to furnish agricultural instruction. 

This part is selected as presenting specimens of a 
new class of soils, those containing magnesia—and to 
which ingredient, the autlor attributes their sterility. 
The facts presented are novel, (at least to us,) and 
also interesting: but the author’s deductions from these 
facts, we dissent from altogether. Our views, in con- 
tradiction to our author’s, will be postponed until his 
opinions have been presented.] 


Plateau of Gatinais. 


At some distance from Paris, when we leave 
the valley of the Seine, after having ascended a 
hill of considerable elevation, we find on the sum- 
mit the silicio-argillaceous plateau; a great part of 
the forest of Fontainebleau is situated upon it, as 
is that of Montargis; this plateau separates the 
basin of the Yonne from that of the Seine. Silex 
prevails there in the state of sand; these sands 
serve as materials for the brown free-stones (aur 
grés a cement calcaire et a cement siliceux,) which 
are met with in only one part of the plateau; but 
when the free-stone is wanting, there is always 
found a great number of flints, which by their form 
and covering greatly resemble those belonging to 
chalk, which are found so abundantly in the basin 
of the Seine as far as the coasts of the sea. Chalk 


might result an increase of an eighth in the whole lis found on the surface in many places below Pa- 
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as but above, it is most frequently covered with 
other strata which keep it from the surlace ; 
nevertheless, flints are very numerous in the 
we of the plateau. Inthe same manner, in those of 
Pombes and Bresse we find the rolled pebbles of 
the Rhoue, so numerous in all the formations of 
the basin; S80 the argilo-silicious plateaux almost 
always contain fragments peculiar to the formation 
ofthe basins which they overlook. 

The fragments of the lower parts of the basin 
which are found in the argilo-siliceous alluvion of 
the plateau, would prove, if that had not been al- 
ready established, that this formation is the most 
vecent,that it was general, and that it took its ele- 
ments even from the bottoms of the basin, and 
that it covered these bottoms as well as the high 
plains, OF ridge land. 


The Estate of Barres. 


At some leagues from Montargis, beyond No- 
gent, we reach Barres, the property of M. Vilmo- 
This property, which he purchased thirteen 
years ago, contains 600 hectares (1,200 arpents.) 
His agricultural experiments, his desire to under- 
take great improvements, were too much confined 
in the neighborhood of Paris. ‘To be successful 
onasoil of good quality, was not enough for his 
activity and his desire to be useful; he. therefore 
made a purchase here on a soil of little fertility, 
and in his hands, this property has become quite 
an experimental farm. It could not have been 
better chosen for this purpose, because the land is 
composed of the two kinds of soil which form the 
district. 

The property is divided into two parts by a small 
valley, containing 50 arpents of pasture, meadow 
and marsh, which are divided between the two 
domains; the eastern part belongs to the calcareous 


“7 which unites with the calcareous plains of 


‘onne, without, however, being of the same na- 
lure as they: it composes two thirds of the proper- 
ty, that is, 800 arpents. ‘The western part, which 
8 more elevated than the eastern, belongs to the 
argilo-silicious plateau of the Gatinais; of the 350* 
urpents which compose it, 150 are sloping, and 
orm the passage from the plateau to the valley. 


These 150 arpents partake of the two natures of 


‘oll; they are of good quality, The remainder, 
2) arpents, belong entirely to the plateau, and 


ire composed of sandy sub-soil mixed with angu- 


lar ints of chalk, 


his property offers greater resources in forage 


‘han most of the neighboring estates: besides the 
neadows of the valley, juet spoken of, it has some 
‘! considerable extent on the Vernisson, a brook 
which waters the country. 

he calcareous soil of the plain rests some- 
‘mes ona white, granulated marl, which is easil 
‘tumbled, and sometimes on a hard rock, whic 
“sists the atmospheric influences; it seems to make 
“! exception among those ofits class and appear- 
— its exterior characters would cause it to be 
— fertile in a great part of its extent; it 
~m a sufficient stiffness, a dark color which an- 
~unces a sufficiently strong proportion of mould, 
and olten even the chestnut color, the ordinary in- 
“ation of a good soil. 


_ ‘ts especially in spring crops that this soil 
i 











shows its inferiority; oats, barley, and spring 

vetches come up well enough afier sowing, but 

they are without strength at the time of heading. 

Clover, lucerne, and saintoin, take well when sown 

in the spring; at harvest, the cereal plants cover 

them; they are vigorous enough, and preserve a 

good appearance even during autumn and winter; 

but when the time for shooting arrives, they put 

up only a small number of'stalks. 

When this soil remains uncultivated, it is badly 

covered with turf, produces thistles, euphorbia, 

and other plants of no use or advantage to the cat- 

tle that run upon it. It suffers from wetness. 
Sheep upon it take the rot; but it suffers still more 
from drought, which seems to render the stalks of 
plants stationary upon the soil. 

II. The calcareous plateau of which we speak 
here is very extensive: it reaches from Montargis 
to beyond Barres, more than 10 leagues in length. 
This kind of soil appears to be peculiar to this 
part of the basin of the Seine; the neighboring 
calcareous soils which appertain to the basin of 
the Yonne, present entirely different characteris- 
tics; they are dry, it is true, but with a vegetable 
stratum, they become covered with wild legumi- 
nous plants, easily produce clovers, sainfoin, lu- 
cerne, and in wet springs, spring crops succeed 
upon them. 

These soils have then something peculiar in 
their nature which makes them a troublesome ex- 
ception in the class to which by their composition 
they naturally belong: they present an agricultu- 
ral question of great importance to study, and al- 
most new, and — are applicable to sufficiently 
great extents of soil, since they occupy more than 
ten leagues in length. 

The analyses made of them by M. Henry, at the 
request of M. Vilmorin, are very interesting, and 
are as follows: 

No. 1. A coarse gray land, the earth of the sur- 
face composing at least three fourths of the plough- 
ed soil of the plain. 


10 grammes of this earth gave: 


Silex, - . - - - 2.45 
Alumine, - - - - 0.35 
Carbonate oflime, - - - 3.85 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia, - 0.23 
Per oxide of iron, - - - 0.41 
Soluble, 0.12 

Humus, 3 Insoluble, 1.70 - MS 
Water, - - - - 0.58 
Loss, - - - - - 0.31 

10.00 


The 18 per cent of humus, soluble and _ insolu- 
ble, which this analysis gave, may cause a suspi- 
cion that the sample furnished contained more of 
it than an average of the soil. ‘The proportion of 
humus would be quite extraordinary, since lands 
the most fertile contain scarcely 10 per cent: and 
there are hardly any except marsh or alluvial 
lands which contain itin that proportion; it is ne- 
vertheless established by this hae 20 that this soil 
contains a great proportion of humus, especially of 
insoluble humus. 

No. 2. Represents nearly a fourth part of the 
extent—the portions where the vegetable stratum 
is very thin, where it is not ploughed on account 
of its deficiency in fertility, and is used as a sheep 





‘In the original, this is misprinted as 250,—T Rr. 
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10 Grammes gave: : let us pursue our analyses before making a deduc 
Silex - 1.80 tion of all their consequences. . 
Alumina - 0.20 No. 4. Sub-soil of the plain. Its color js red 
Carbonate of lime . 6.90 dish, as is that of many calcareous soils of goo, 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia 0.47 quality; but having been neither affected nor mod. 
Oxide of iron . - 0.27 ified by the waters of the last revolution, in eon 
Oxide de magnesie* [manga- sequence of the shelter given it by the upper stra- 

nese?] a trace - - 0.00 tum; and not having been exposed to the atmos. 
Water * » - 0.20 | pheric influences, it may be regarded as the ty e 
Humus, soluble - - 0.05 of the deposite which forms the soil of the plitin 
Loss, and charcoal of insolu- the deposite anterior to the silicio-argilaceous {or. 
ble humus - - 0.11 mation. 


re — ee ee “ 


10.00 10 agama of the sub-soil of the plain gave: 
Silex = - - . ~ ; 0.39 
This earth, the least fertile of all those analyzed, Alumine - - ° ‘ 1.27 
contains twice as much carbonate of lime and of Carbonate of lime (repre- 
magnesia as the former; the color also is whiter. sented by chlorure, 8.20) 7.41 
It appears to receive its change of color from the Carbonate of magnesia - 0.4] 
detritus (or broken down fragments) of the friable Oxide of’ iron - - 0.31 
rock on which it is based; its composition is almost Oxide of magnesia - 0.00 
identical with that of the sub-soil No. 4, of which Water - - é 0.06 
we shall give the analysis below. Humus, soluble 0.05 
No. 3. Sandy earth of the calcareous plain be- Loss - - 0.10 
longing to those portions of the plain, which, in ae 
the revolution that carried off the silicio-argila- 10.09 
ceous stratum, preserved a part of it now mixed 


with the soil of the plain. This soil is a species of marl which contains 74 


| per cent of carbonate of lime, 4 of magnesia and 
10 grammes of this earth contain: 12 per cent of alumine: its composition is quite 
Silex - - - - 7.90 similar to that of the analysed soils of the plain. 
Alumine - - - 0.67 | TIL. ‘These analyses may afford us important 
Sub-carbonate of lime (rep- inferences. : 
resented by chlorure, 0.18) 0.16 | ‘These soils evidently make, as we have seen, a 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia 0.02 distinct class of the silicious soils. Their proper- 
Oxide of iron - 0.47 ties seem to differ at least as much from those of 





Oxide de magnesie* [manga- calcareous soils, properly so called, which pro- 

nese?} - - ° 0.03 duced spontaneously the small species of’ clover, 

Humus, soluble = - - 0.15 on which leguminous plants of different species 

Water - - - 0.35 suceced easily, and manures almost always se- 

Loss and charcoal of insolu- jenn good crops. Itis not then to the carbonate 
| 





ble Humus - - - 0.25 of lime that they owe their inferiority: its action, 
-—— on the contrary seems, to be nullified, since the 
10.00 characteristic properties of calcareous soils appeat 
This earth presents a great difference in com-|"° longer to exist in these. Nor is it more to the 
, © - _ 4 - | est “s P ° ‘ -. > 2 ship 
position from the preceding, since it contains 80 silex, the alumine, _ the oxide of iron, — 
per cent of silex and scarcely 16 thousandths of are found in abundance in all good soils, that this 
« . ‘ ° a > - . > x. . q 4 
carbonate of lime, and 2 thousandths of carbonate |diflerence can be attributed. ‘Then, of all Meg ; 
of magnesia. Yet its properties, its productions |COMSttuents, there remains only the magnesia '0 
and its defects,are nearly the same as those of the |W Lich can be owing the characters which distin- 
. : ’ | wuis > F >} ‘ + 
preceding numbers. Qn the other hand, it would her cir scarier the ir analogous cols, cole 
seem by its composition to be almost confounded | dicnonriear wap oy a Oe The 
with the sandy sub-soils of the plateau lying on that magnesia is unfavorable to vegetation. 1 
the other side of the valley; but it produces nei | English chemist Tennant formed this concron 
; Y3 8 "ie alent hi ren ‘k with 
their heath, broom, nor sheep sorrel, &c.; plants preted Lyre pc of a lime ha hic h wor : 
characterizing these sands—and it agrees, as to ian mt : sh le soils . Which it was Pk ile 
. . . i bd is Cor: e se 6 acneshk H A 
cultivation; with Nos. 1, and 2, and hke them, cine Cfatieu ~ a il She ond “a b. es uel 
spontaneously produces euphorblia, thistles and |") . tent gp Imadperse Insamdeapet eale have 
other plants useless to cattle. It possesses then |ted it as a truth. Some trials on a emall scale 
x ~ . : . oe . , I ol . i . ™ . - “ _ = . ms ns, 
those common properties of an active agent which |shown me that while in a calcareous am th 
must be common to both, which makes them a | when sown, sprouted soon, and came up Se A 
toc: hn makes the poy ; ae Gin « tion 0 
distinct class; and this agent can be nothing else. ly; = the same soil modified by aed ry ‘nd the 
than the mixture, or perhaps combination of the elgg. erly haa os er re 4 tanly 
“rh . ‘stalks especially hi Po e and tem: 
carbonates of lime and magnesia. i. . — . y {Th Me : ins ) ae : rf e soil being 
These two principles, therefore, have a very pote ofr mieten tears. prwsiachaw ts the cot 
great effect upon vegetation, since 16 thousandths aoe ste ru : y magnesia; and oppose Ss ivzed , 
of carbonate of lime joined to 2 thousandths of | CUS!ODS of Tennant, that Einhot has ene’ ‘cent 
carbonate of magnesia are sufficient to change | Y°'Y fertilizing marl which contained 20 per ¢t’ 


; . ‘of magnesia: it re from a carell 
entirely the nature and products of the soil. But }°! M@gnesia: and farther, it results fr now 
d analysis, that the mud of the Nile, which we kno 


; a 
to be so fertile, contains a large proportion of wes 
* So in the original.—Ep. nesia. From these last facts it may be concludee 
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what the magnesian mixture in the soil may in- 
jeed under certain conditions yet unknown, not 
. injurious to fertility: but there still remain mul- 
be bed facts, and the results of observations, of 
which our whole plain presents us with a new and 
sreat example, that many magnesian soils are un- 
productive. : : 

But how does magnesia occasion barrenness in 
asoil? This problem is doubtless of difficult solu- 
ion, but very important, since it seems probable 
that if we knew the causes which render mague- 
sia unproductive, it would perhaps be possible to 
remedy them; we shall attempt to point out some 
Jala which perhaps may indicate the course. 

And first we will remark that the magnesian 
mixture takes from the soil all its characteristics of 
ealeareous soil, deprives it of all the advantages 
which always accompany the unadulterated mix- 
ure of the calcareous principle, and gives ita cha- 
racter peculiar to itself, which distinguishes it whie- 
cher by its mode of acting on vegetation, or by the 
vegetables which it spontaneously produces, to 
the exclusion of those produced by the calcareous 
soil. 

Still farther, it would seem, that magnesia takes 
from the carbonate of lime the property which 
eminently distinguishes lime and all ils com- 
pounds; that of rendering humus soluble, and thatit 
tends on the contrary to render humus insoluble, 
in proportion as it is accumulated in the soil by 
cultivation. In fact, the great proportion of inso- 
luble humus, which the analyses have found in the 
soil which composes three-fourths of the cultivated 
plain, although a part might have been owing to 
an accident, could not proceed from spontaneous 
vegetation in this soil which is almost always un- 
der the plough, and which produces few plants. 
It proceeds then from cultivation: but cultivation 
does not furnish insoluble humus; the humus of the 
manures, then, have passed into this state in the 
soil. Now, it is not the lime, the action of which 
consists in rendering humus soluble, that can have 
produced a contrary effect; neither is it the silex 
noralumine to which it is attributable; it must 
therefore be charged to the magnesia alone, and 
to this circumstance we may ascribe the unproduc- 
tiveness of magnesian soils, in which manures, in- 
stead of benefiting the plants cultivated on the 
svil, pass into the state of insoluble humus. 

The carbonate of magnesia has, besides, the 
property of retaining more water than all the other 
earthy combinations. According to the experi- 
ments of Schubler of Hoffwyl, it receives and re- 
lains four and a half timesits weight. It may 
be possible that it communicates to the soil in 
Which itis found, the property of retaining a quan- 
lily of water, which at first would be injurious to 
vegetation. ‘This would explain the cause of’ the 
fot among sheep on this soil; but this water, after 
having injured vegetation, would not continue 
in the soil, for it suffers much from drought in the 
spring. 

In this state of affairs, and in a question so im- 








j 


sian soil of the plain, we come to the soil of the 
plateau: this kind of soil composes a great part of 
the arrondissement of Montargis, especially in the 
south and south-east portion; it covers besides al- 
most the whole extent of the arrondissement of 
Gien on this side and beyond the Loire. This 
soil has received the name of terre de Sologne; the 
enly differences which characterize the parts slop- 
ing towards the Seine and those which slope to 
the Loire, are the chalk flints in the basin of the 
Seine and the fragments of different varieties of 
silicious rocks in the portion of the plateau which 
slopes to the Loire. 

The soil of the plateau of Barres offersevery where 
a pure clayey sand, which contains in great quan- 
tity the chalk flints of the basin of the Seine, and 
varies little. Yet it is dry or wet according to the 
sub-soil on which it rests; when it is based imme- 
diately on the calcareous rock of the plain it is dry; 
and it becomes wet when its sub-soil is the reddish 
silicio-argilaceous stratum which does not allow 
the water to pass through, and consequently pre- 
serves the moisture of the surface. 

‘This soil, compared to that of the plain, is not of 
difficult cultivation, Rye, potatoes, and buckwheat, 





grow well enough upon it; with manures, artificial 


meadows succeed; and trees of every kind, leafy 
(fewllus) and resinous, shoot up vigorously. On 
the whole, this portion of soil which touches the 
calcareous plateau, on which besides it rests, is su- 
perior in quality to the parts of the plateau which 
are more distant from it. It is even of more easy 
cultivation, and offers especially more resources 
than the magnesian soil; nevertheless, it contains 
no calcareous parts, heath, broom, and wild sorrel, 
which every calcareous mixture puts to flight, 
are met with on this soil in all parts of the 200 
arpents of it which are left untilled. 

V. The rest of the soil, under the plough, of 
which the property is composed, presents a gentle 
slope, on which the owner’s house is situated, 
This slope forms the passage from the plateau to 
the plain, going along the valley; it offers 150 ar- 
pents of pretty good soil, suitable for all produc- 
tions, for wheat, artificial grasses, trees, and espe- 
cially for oaks; this soil ie due to a mixture of the 
soil of the plateau and of the plain, but the mixture 
is not uniform. 

VI. Lastly, it remains for us to speak of the 
little valley which separates the two parts of the 
property. 

This narrow valley receives the waters of the 
plain and the plateau; it contains a great number 
of springs, which are doubtless the filtered waters 
of the two plateaux which have no visible springs. 
It is very remarkable that the springs come almost 
all of them from the side of the calcareous plain, 
the silicio-argilaceous plateau with its impermea- 
ble sub-soil, has scarcely admitted any filtration, 
so its side furnishes few or no springs in the valley. 





A great part of the bottom of the basin is 
marshy, requires draining and seems to us very 
susceptible of being drained; one part is in pretty 


portant, on which doubts are accumulated, and) good pasture, another in tolerable meadows, and 


mts and opinions are arrayed -in opposition, it is a 
ereat and noble agricultural problem, that the pro- 


the rest in marsh, which is mown for litter. 
| The caleareous rock shows Itself from time to 


Ptietor has proposed for himself to subdue this re- | time at the bottom of the valley. The upper stra- 
rel ous soil and force it to yield good crops; we | tum o® the soil, belongs rather to the magnesian 
Shall see hereafter that this object has been, in a soil of the plain than to the silicious soil of the 


creat measure, obtained. 


plateau. It is firm in all the parts which the inte- 


- After this long discussion on the magne- | rior waters have not diluted. Works judiciously 
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made in the marsh have commenced its draining, 
the results obtained and a sufficiently great slope, 
promise, as we shall see hereafter, success to the 
undertaking. Vegetation in this valley is active, 
the trees are fine, and if the magnesian principle, 
as is probable, occurs there, it does not seem to 
injure vegetation; in this inundated soil, some prin- 


ciples probably exist which neutralize the destruc- 
tive effect of the magnesia. * * * 


REMARKS. 


It seems a singular and illegitimate conclusion of 
the author, that the sterility of the soil of “the plain” 
is caused by the small quantity of carbonate of magne- 
sia contained. It would have been much more plausi- 
ble, if the very large proportion of carbonate of lime 
contained had been considered as the true evil. The 
soils giving the analyses 1 and 2, are stated to be spe- 
cimens of the whole calcareous and magnesian plain— 
and No. 4 shows the sub-soil common to both, and to 
the whole plain. In these two varieties of the same 
general kind of soil, the proportion of carbonate of 
lime is 38 per cent. in the first, and in the second, 69 
per cent.—and the sub-soil of both, (No. 4,) has 74 
percent. Surely these large proportions of carbonate 
of lime, are sufficient to account for sterility, after the 
continuance of exhausting and bad tillage for time im- 
memorial, without looking for that cause in the presence 
of carbonate of magnesia, which these same three 
specimens contain respectively in the very small 
proportions of 23, 47, and 41 thousandths—or less than 
the half of 1 percent. We do not believe that this 
earth (in much larger proportions, ) is injurious to soils 

but infer the reverse, from the great similarity of its 
chemical qualities to those of carbonate of lime—anc 
from some of the richest soils in the world containing 
carbonate of magnesia. Thus M. Puvis himself states 
that it is in the soil of the rich valley of the Nile-—and 
we have found it in the celebrated alluvial soil of the 
Red River. The authorities brought to sustain the 
position that the magnesian ingredient is injurious to 
fertility, if examined, are worth as little as the reason- 
ing. Tennant, it is true, attributes injurious effects to 
the magnesia contained in certain limestones; but it is 
to magnesia brought to its caustic state, by the burning 
of the limestone, and so applied to the soil. This may 
well be the case, and all the injurious effects of such 
manure, referred to by our author, may be true, and 
yet the mild carbonate of magnesia, as it exists natu- 
rally in soil, may be either harmless or beneficial. 
Still less does Davy’s view sustain this opinion of M. 
Puvis. That great agricultural chemist quotes Ten- 
nant’s discovery and statement, but without seeming to 
concur entirely in the asserted ill effects of even caustic 
magnesia—and he certainly contradicts the notion 
that a natural and small proportion of the carbonate is 
injurious, by referring to the valuable qualities of the 
Lizard Downs, which have that rare ingredient. 

But putting aside M. Puvis’ deductions, the facts as 
to the presence of magnesia, and the prodigious amount 
of calcareous earth in this poor plain, are sufficiently 
worth attention. We cannot, however, presume to 
reason with regard to facts which are so concisely and 





es [No.4 

————— 
imperfectly presented, or to explain away difficultie, 
which oppose any general and uniform deductioy 
But we will venture to hint our opinion, that these 
highly calcareous plains of France, were at some fa 
remote period immensely rich prairies like those of A},_ 
bamaand Arkansas: and that the latter, if exposed to, 
similar long course of exhausting tillage, will hereafto, 
be as poor, and as difficult to be improved, as these 
calcareous plains of France, or the chalk downs of Fp. 
gland. 


From the Arcana of Science, 


PRICKLY COMFREY-—A NEW SPECIES OF roop 
FOR CATTTE 


Symphytum Asperrimum, a hardy perennial of 
gigantic growth, introduced fiom Caucasus, as 
an ornamental plant in 1801, by Messrs. Lov. 
diges, of Hackney, as specified in Curtis’s Bo. 
lanical Magazine, where it is figured, No. 929. 
Horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and geese may be fed 
with it; and asit is of wonderful growth, and, may 
be cut successively from April to October, it may 
be cultivated to great advantage. For horses, to 
be put in the racks, spread on pastures, or the 
green stalks to be cut with chaff, it will be found 
most useful. ‘Two out of three will take it at once, 
the others will soon follow, and when once the 
taste is acquired, they will never leave it. Cows 
do not take it at first so freely as the horse, but 
soon take it, and are eager for it. For sheep or 
lambs it is very good; they will take it freely, the 
latter before they are a month old. It isa very 
early plant, and immediately follows the turnips. 
The first crop of leaves to be fed off before the 
flowering stalks rise, care being taken not to feed 
too hard, so as to damage the crowns of’ the plants. 
Spread on pastures, put in racks or folds on fallows, 
it will be found of great service. For pigs it is 
very useful; they eat it freely anddo well. Geese 
will eat it, as soon as hatched. It will grow in all 
soils and situations, superior to any other plant, 
and may be planted by the sides of ditches, in any 
waste corner, fields, orchards, gardens, &c., where 
only useless rubbish grows. The only expense 
is, the purchase of a few in the first instance, asit 
may be increased to any quantity, and, once es- 
tablished, will last for ever. I know some that 
have stood more than twenty years, and are as full 
of vigor as they have ever been. It is now rea- 
dy for cutting (March 31st). I have cut it when 
more than seven feet high, and as thick as it could 
stand on the ground. I once cut and weighed one 
square rood; the average was seventeen tons, three 
cwt. peracre. I have no doubt but that in the 
course of the ons the produce would have been 
thirty tons. I cannot say what effect continual 
cutting may have on this plant, or on the land, for 
many years together; but as far as [ have experi- 
enced, it does not weaken the plant. I have cut 
it three times in one year, and found it equally 
strong the following spring. ‘The proper distance 
for planting it is from two to five feet square, a- 
cording to the quality of the land. It may 
planted at any time of the year, but, like other her- 
baceous plants, is best when in a growing stale. 
—See a letter to Lord Farnborough, signed Dr. 
Grant, in the Northampton Herald and General 
Advertiser, Saturday, October 10, 1835. 
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CULTURE OF THE TEA PLANT IN OHIO. 


The geographical position of China and the 
United States is similar, both being situated on 
the eastern side of their respective continents, and 
lying between nearly the same latitudes.—Hence 
there is, it is said, great resemblance and corres- 

ndence between them inclimate. Our attention 
is called to these circumstances at the present mo- 
ment by seeing the annexed account of the suc- 
cessful culture of the tea plant in this country. 
The plant flourishes in China as high north as the 
fortieth degree of latitude, although the other 
kinds grow in the more southern provinces of 
China. Unsuccessful attempts have been made in 
various parts of the world to rear the tea plant, 
but this we believe is the first in our own country. 
We see no cause why the plant should not flour- 
ish in this climate, and a knowledge of the art of 
curing it can be easily attained. 

“Mr. John Platt of Marietta, Ohio, advertises 
ina paper of that place, that he has succeeded in 
cultivating the genuine Tea Plant of China. He 
has, he says, raised the plant for ten years past at 
Marietta, and afier a series of expensive experi- 
ments has been fully successful in discovering the 
artof drying and manufacturing the leaves into 
teaof a quality quite equal to imported Young 
Hyson. He oflers gratuitously to furnish fresh 
seed of the last year’s growth to any gentleman 
desirous of pursuing the cultivation. ” 





From the Dublin Journal of Med. and Chem. Science. 
PRESERVATION OF LEECHES. 


A. Voget, in a notice inserted in the Pharma- 
eeutische Zeitung, observes, that he has been in 
the habit of adding a small quantity of powdered 
erab’s eyes, to the waterin which he keeps leech- 
vs. This powder of course sinks, forming in the 
bottom of the vessel a thin stratum, in which the 
leeches seem to take the greatest pleasure, creep- 
ing about on it, and thus cleansing the surface of 
their skins, and getting rid of the mucous threads 
and floceuli, with which they soon become encum- 
bered, when in a state of captivity. 

Cavaillon, Chevallier, and Moreau de Jones, 
have all borne witness to the good eflect of mixing 
charcoal with the water in which leeches are 
(ransported from one distant place to another. In 
eases where it is necessary to carry them during a 
long sea voyage, the inside of the vessel should be 
well charred, and some very finely powdered 
charcoal should be added to the water. Cavaillon 
prelers for this purpose animal charcoal, as it pos- 
sesses_ much stronger antiseptic powers than the 
Vegetable. It was by means of charring the casks 
and adding some charcoal to the water, that the 
French succeeded in conveying, in health and 
vigor, @ considerable number of the fish called go- 
rana, from the isle of Bourbon to Martinique. 

Doctor Kluge, of the Charite, in Berlin, made 
Some interesting experiments, on the best means 
of preserving leeches.—From his researches, Dr. 

eylelder has been led to recommend a mixture 
of three parts of rectified spirits, four parts wine 
vinegar, and twenty-four parts water. The leech- 


es are to be placed in this mixture, and are to be left 
Vor. LV—28 
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From the Baltimore American. | jn it a little less than five minutes, afler which they 


| are to be washed with fresh river water, and to be put 
into a vessel for keeping. Leeches that have been 
used are likewise served in this manner. 





From Jameson’s Journal, 


RESISTANCE ON RAIL ROADS. 


At the late meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. Lardner made the following observations on 
rail roads. He stated that every road offers a sen- 
sible resistance to traction, but this on a rail road 
is less, because the surface is more uniform. The 
resistance ona rail road to the power of traction is 
always the same, as the resistence produced by 
ascending an acclivity, rising one foot in 250; that 
is, supposing the rail road to be level. Suppose a 
rail road rising 1 foot in 250, resistance to traction 
then proceeds trom two causes,—the resistance on 
the level, as already explained, and the resistance 
offered from the actual declivity. ‘The resistance 
to be overcome on the level is equivalent to nine 
pounds per ton; and on the road ascending 1 foot 
in 250, it would be eighteen pounds per ton; and 
thus it is seen that, in the latter case, the drawing 

ower must exert twice the force necessary on the 
evel. If the road rose 2 feet in 250, the drawing 
force would be twenty-seven pounds to the ton. 
This view of the subjectis confined to ascents, but 
it should not be forgotten, that when a rail road is 
worked, the transit is from one end to the other. 
It is necessary, in estimating the merits of rail 
roads, to consider their action downwards as well 
as upwards. In coming down a steep no force is 
required to impel an engine, and the gravity re- 
stores that forcein going down which it has robbed 
from it in the ascent. You have to provide in an 
ascent of 1 foot in 250, for aresistanee of eighteen 
pounds to 2 ton, but in descending, no force is re- 
quired. If it was desired, to strike an average be- 
tween the ascent and descent, the road would 
present asurface which would be equivalent to a 
level. This point, respecting ascent and descent, 
struck the House of Lords, before which he gave 
his opinion, as a paradox, but it was one only in 
sound and not in reality. Dr. Lardner remarked, 
that these observations referred to ascents not more 
steep than 1 foot in 250; but supposing the rise to 
be 3 feet in 250, and where the strain would be, 
consequently, thirty-six pounds in each ton, would 
eravity give this back inthe descent? It was true 
that no power was required in descending, but 
while only nine pounds were gained in the descent, 
twenty-seven pounds were lost in the ascent. Be- 
sides, the loss of power, there was also the danger 
resulting from the too great velocity occasioned by 
sudden descents. In one of the lines of rail way, 
for which a bill had been applied to the House of 
Lords, there was aslope of 1 foot in 106, in a de- 
scent of two miles and a half; and the velocity 
given to an engine on arriving at the foot of the 
slope could not amount to less than seventy miles 
an hour. To mitigate defects arising from these 
abrupt descents, breaks were applied, but not al- 
ways with success. The break is a piece of wood, 
pressed against the tire of the wheel by a level, 
und if it acts with full effect it ought to prevent ac- 
celeration. He had seen several cases in which it 
had totally failed, and one instance which occured, 
he would detail. Atone of the slopes between 








Manchester and Liverpool, he was descending 
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With a loaded train of 150 tons. ‘The operative 
engineer, whether through a desire of displaying 
the engine’s movements, or through neglect, for- 


got to apply the break at the commencement of 


the slope; when hall-way down, the velocity be- 
came so great, that he requested the breaks to be 
applied, but on doing so, they were instantly burn- 
ed. The train went down at a tremendous speed, 
although the supply of steam had been cut off. 
When the train had been stopped, it was. fouud 
that the wheels of one of the wagons which re- 
volved ith the axis, had been broken, and yet, 
notwithstanding this accidental drag, the speed 
amounted to at least fifty miles. It was objection- 
able to have any slope exceeding 1 in 250, for 
when the excessive natural powers of gravitation 
were resorted to, control over its movements was 
impossible. The conclusion to be arrived at, al- 
though it appears paradoxical, is, that you may 
construct two rail roads, say ef 100 miles in length, 
one level, the other going over mountains, and yet 
the two rail roads may be worked by the same 
mechanical power. Suppose in the one you as- 
cend 1 in 250, and descend in the same ratio, a 
pull of eighteen pounds to the ton is required only 
fifty miles, and on the other half you descend by 
inertion. Qn the level road, a pull of nine pounds 


to the ton is required, from the entire distance of 


miles, and thus the extent of exertion is equalized. 
It was not, however; to be forgotten, that they 
should have a regard to the power used. If the 
power to be used was that of animals, then it 
might happen that the hilly road would be better 
than the level; for nothing was better understood 
than that a dead and unvarying pull upon the same 


set of muscles, would have the effect of causing 


the labour to be more severe, while a varying pull 
would alternately give quiescence and exercise to 


the muscles. If the line was so disposed as to 
throw the whole ascent in one spot, the advantage 
would be gained of having the rest of the road 
nearly level. But the cost of attaining this advan- 
tage should not be forgotten. Steeps of this de- 
scription required an increased power, and the en- 


gines capable of working on the general line of 


road would not he capable of exerting an increas- 
ed force. There were only two ways of ascend- 
ing sudden ascents, one by the agency of an addi- 
tional engine, and the other by having the whole 
train pulled up by means of a rope. The addi- 
tional engine would occasion much additional ex- 
pense, for the supply of them would always be 
preserved, and the men should be paid their wa- 
ges whether wanted or not. The use of the rope 
would occasion an enormous waste of power; and 
he mentioned the instance of a place, where on 
ascent of 1 foot in 106 occurred. The rope was 
five miles long, and its weight was 60,000 pounds. 
Dr. Lardner next referred to one point on which 
he seemed to consider that engines generally 
were at variance with what was correct. He con- 
tended, that the heat of the fire is directly propor- 
tional to the quantity of the steam allowed to es- 
cape in a definite time into the flue. and conse- 
quently that half the number of blasts of steam 
projected into the chimney in an engine going up 
a hill, would have the same eflect in exciting the 
fire as double the number of blasts of half the con- 





densation, when the engine was running on a lev- | 





———— 


From the Baltimore American, 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The annual statement of the Commerce anq 
Navigation of the United States for the year end. 
ing 30th September, 1835, lately laid before Cop. 
gress, presents the following general results. They 
are derived from that document by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Com. 
merce. 

The imports during the year, (ending 30th Sept. 
last,) amounted, in value, to $149,895,742, o 
which there was imported in American vesse's 
$ 135,288,865, and in fcreign vessels $14,606,877, 
The exports during the same year amounted to 
$ 121,693,577, of which $101,189,082 were of do- 
mestic, and $20,504,495 of foreign articles. Oy 
the domestic articles, $79,022,746 were exported 
in American vessels, and $22,166,336 in foreign 
vessels. Of the foreignarticles, $15,112,445 were 
exported in American vessels, and $5,392,050 in 
foreign vessels. Of American shipping 1,352,653 
tons entered, and 1,400,517 cleared from the ports 
of the United States. Of foreign shipping 641, 
310 tons entered, and 630,824 cleared. 

The greatest imports in any previous year, 
were in 1816, at the close of the war, when the 
amounted to $147,103,000—being $2,792,742 less 
than Jast year: and the greatest exports in 1807, 
when they amounted to $108,843,150, or $12,- 
850,427 less than last year. Of the exports in 
1807, only $48,699,592 consisted of domestic ar- 
ticles, whereas last year the domestic exports 
amounted to $101,189,082. [The year in every 
case unless otherwise specified, ends 30th of Sep- 
tember.] In 1834 the imports amounted to $126,- 
§21,332, being $23,374,410 less than in 1835; and 
the domestic exports to $81,024,162 or $20,164,- 
920 less than 1835. 

The tonnage which entered the ports of the 
United States in the year ending 30th Sept. 1835, 
was 1,993,963 tons, as stated above, being a great- 
er amount by 351,241 than entered during the 
previous year. Of this increase, 277,983 tons 
were American shipping, and 73,258 tons foreign 
shipping. Showing a comparative gain in favor 
of American. The same remarks, with some 
sli¢ht variations, are applicable to clearances. 

The statement of actual tonnage owned in the 
United States, indicates a corresponding increase. 
The returns for the year ending December 1834, 
show a greater amount than in any former yea. 


From the New England Farmer. 


PREMIUM ON DRAINING AND CULTIVATING 
SWAMPY LAND. 


At the late annual meeting of the Agricultural 
Society, Mr. William Ciark, Jr. of Northampton, 
presented his claim, and obtained the Society® 
highest premium, offered “‘on the greatest quantily 
of land reclaimed and crops therefrom, accompe 
nied with a written description of the manage 
ment, condition and worth of the land, before and 
since reclaimed.”” The Executive Committee 
have the privilege of presenting a detailed ac- 
count thereof, and would be very happy for the 
opportunity of exhibiting many other similar eX- 


el plane. | periments made by our enterprising farmers. Mr. 


Clark also obtained the Society’s highest prem 
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um for the greatest quantity of Indian corn raised 
the past year upon another tract of land. 


To the Executive Committee of the Hampshire, 
Hampden and Franklin Agricultural Society: 


Gentlemen—In the spring of 1834, I com- 
menced ploughing for a crop of corn, a field of 
about fourteen acres. In various parts of the 
field were swales, wet, springy places and swamp 
holes, some parts of which were covered with 
water most of the season, some with moss and 
email bushes, and others with sedge and course 
grass, amounting in all to four or five acres. ‘The 
best part of this wet land was mown in 1833, and 
gave of poor hay but little more than e# ugh to 
pay the expense of gathering; the remaifder was 
entirely unproductive and probably ever had 
been. : 

As it was desirable that these places should be | 
something more than mere nuisances, and if pos- 
sible, the whole field wear the appearance of civi- 
lization, it became a question fer consideration, 
whether it could be done in such a manner as that 
the produce would pay the expense. Afier a 
careful view of the ground, it was thought that 
the plough would be the readiest and least expen- 
sive instrument for draining off the water as well 
assubduing the wild grass and shrubs. 

Along swale running nearly through the lot 
with a moderate descent, gave a good opportunity 
to drain with the plough, not only the water that 
was oozing out over its surface, but also that from 
the springs and wet lands on either side. 

The largest basin, or swamp hole, amounting 
to about half an acre, including the belt of small 
bushes and balk around it, and situated near the 
highest part of the lot, was laid dry by an under 
or covered drain of about six rods in length, cut 
through the rim of the basin, previous to plough- 
ing; the other parts were drained of the surface 
water without the use of the spade, by drawing 
the first furrow, when striking out the lands or 
ridges, at such places as would cut off the springs, 
and in such directions as would give sufficient fall 
tothe water, and lead it into the main furrow in 
the long swale. Considerable care was necessary 
to strike out the ridges, so that when the plough- 
ing was finished, the furrows should not only 
have a good descent, but lead off the water with- 
out further labor in opening communications from 
ene to the other. 

After the superabundance of water was thus 
taken off, and the ground became so solid that it 
could be ploughed, which was ina day or two, 
the whole was turned over; care being taken that 
hone of the former growth should be jeft on the 
“urlace, but all turned under to the depth of five 
*T six inches; if possible, without bringing up 
much of the poor subsoil. And to drain the 
eround yet more perfectly after it was ploughed, 
the furrows were deepened by running the plough 
tlrough them a second time, and the loose earth 
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gard to furrows or drains, except not planting in 
them. When harrowing the corn, particular 
care was taken not to disturb the sod, and at each 
time of hoeing the ground was kept as level as 
possible, except the water furrows or drains were 
cleared of the earth that the harrow in crossing 
them had hauled in, and a free passage for the 
water at all times maintained. At the ‘last time 
of hoeing, the whole field was sown with orass 
seed, and also with about half a bushel of ‘plas- 
terto the acre. ‘The whole crop of corn, as as- 
certained by the admeasurement of the ears, was 
about thirty bushels of shelled corn per acre, and 
had probably suflered a diminution of about twen- 
ty-five per cent. from the severity of the drought 
at the time the corn was filling out. 

In the wet, or those parts of the field more par- 
ticularly under consideration, the crop of corn on 
an average was light, perhaps not over two thirds 
the average of the whole field, or twenty bushels 
to the acre, although in some places where the 
draining was the most perfect and took effect ear- 
ly in the season, it was very good. 

The grass seed took well, and after the corn 
and stalks were cleared off, the field contrasted 
finely with its former appearance. The brown 
and sere plain, the mossy bog, and heathy knoll, 
were clothed in green. No cattle were allowed 
to go on it, nor was it fed at all, except a little by 
trespass, 

In the spring of 1835, after the ground was set- 
tle so as not to poach, it was rolled to re-set the 
grass roots that might be partially thrown out by 
the frost, crush the corn stubs, and level for the 
scythe. Having a preference for early cut clover, 
it was mown in June, part of that on the reclaim- 
ed land having begun to lodge, although the field 
in general was backward, not in full bloom, and 
according to common usage, not ready to cut. 
The reclaimed land suffered the least from the 
drought, and gave an average of about one and a 
half tons to the acre, while that of the whole field 
was about one ton. The hay was a fair mixture 
of clover, herdsgrass and redtop. 

Immediately after the first crop was off, half a 
bushel of plaster was sown to the acre. The se- 
cond crop was principally clover, and the reclaim- 
ed land at this cutting also gave much the best 
grass, probably an average of not less than two 
tons to the acre. The average of the whole field 
was something over one and a half tons, as as- 
certained by the actual weight of about twenty 
tons sold from the field. One of your committee 
went over the. ground and viewed the crop at the 
last cutting. It is impossible to state precisely the 
expense of removing the stone and stumps, and 
that of ploughing, cultivating, and gathering the 
crops of the reclaimed land, or the value of its 

products. separately, as the labor was performed 
in connexion with that of the whole field, and no 
separate account was kept with any given part 
of it. 

1 will, however, submit the following estimate, 
as being in my opinion not far from correct, ta- 





duled out upon the ridges. After it became suf- 
ficiently dry to. work, it was rolled, and about 20 
fart buck loads to the acre of horse manure, was 
ae from the cart over the surface and harrow- 
din, 

The other parts of the field having been treat- 
lin the same manner, except the draining, the 


Whole was planted with corn, in rews without re- 


‘king the average of the reclaimed land, or that 
‘part of the field which before gave no valuable 
| product. 


One acre swamp. 


1834. Dr. 1834. ; Cr. 
To clearing for By 20 bu. t75e S15 
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plough, $3 00 = Stalks, l 
To ploughing, 3 00 — 
T'o 20 loads manure, 20 00 S16 
To rolling, harrow- 
ing and clearing 
drains, 2 00 
To planting and cul- 
tivating corn, 600 1835. 
To seed corn, grass By 3} tons hay 
seed, and plas- sold in the field 
ter, 2 50 at $10 per ton, 
To harvesting, 2 00 


$38 50 


1835. 

To rolling, clearing 
drains and plaster- 

ing, $1 50 
To cutting and ma- 
king two crops hay 

at $4 the cut, 8 00 

9 50 

38 50 

——--$48 00 


The profit, thus far, it it may be called a_ profit, 
is small, but that the land is as thoroughty sub- 
dued and well fitted for future profit, as it would 


Balance creditor, 


have been, under the usual three years’ siege of 


plough and drag, and at very much less expense, 
I think will not be questioned. From the most 
worthless and barren, it has become the most va- 


luable and productive part of the field, and the | 


crops in two years, to say the least, have paid the 
expense of the improvement. ‘The crop the com- 
ing year, other things being equal, will undoubt- 
edly be as profitable as that of the last year, and 
probably valuable crops will be taken with little 
more than the expense of gathering for several 
years tocome. And when it becomes necessary 
to turn under the present sod, it can be done at 
much less than half the expense of the former 
operation. 
Respectfully, your most obd’t serv’t, 


WILLIAM CLARK, Jr. 
Northampton, March, 1836. 


ON MIXING OTHER GRASSES WITH CLOVER, 
TO PREVENT ITS SALIVATING THE HORSES 
FED ON IT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Perhaps the following hints on soiling horses 
with green clover, may be usefull to “A Subscri- 
ber” in the last No. of the Register. That “clover 
has an inherent property which causes it some- 
times to salivate,’’ cannot be doubted; what that 
inherent property is, l am not sufficiently skilled 
in chemical knowledge to determine; but from ex- 
perience, I am convinced its salivating property 
may be in a great measure if not altogether neu- 
tralized. Having had an opportunity when on the 
opposite shore of the Atlantic of seeing the prac- 
tice of soiling with green clover, and the benefits 
resulting from it as practiced in Great Britain, 
where the majority of the farmers are in the con- 
stant habit of giving it to their working and other 
horses during the spring and summer months, not 
only without injury, but with great benefit to the 
teams so fed—from a very free and liberal us 
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ereen clover in that country, I never knew saliya- 
tion caused to any serious extent, or for any length 
of time. {n this country | have found, and | be. 
lieve it is very generally admittec, that a very mo. 
derate use of green clover ofientimes bring on galj. 
vation to an alarming extent. What causes 
should operate to produce this difference in effec 
i cannot probably satisfactorily explain. It is not 
improbable that a difference in climate might jn 
some measure tend to produce a difference in ef. 
fect; but from my own observations in the countr 

above alluded to, (and under more than usually 
favorable circumstances for such observations.) 
and from my own experience in this country, { 
should almost unhesitatingly attribute our want of 
success ip this mode of Reding or soiling our horses, 
to our nearly universal practice of giving clover to 
our teams, in a pure or unmixed state, and too 
often immediately after being cut, and without the 
benefit of’ a partial curing. In Great Britain, it js 
generally considered that clover alone, either in a 
green or perfectly cured state, is an unhealthy ar- 
ticle of food for horses; to remedy this, it is the 
common practice when clover is intended for green 
soiling or for hay, when sown to be mixed with a 
large proportion of the seeds of other less succulent 
vrasses. For this purpose, the lolium perenne, or 
perennial rye-grass, is the grass generally, though 
not exclusively preferred, sown at the rate of about 
a bushel of grass seed to the gallon of clover seed. 
When intended for any length of time for pasture, 
different sorts of grasses are included in the mix- 
ture. The above named grass when in a green 
or growing state, contains nearly as much soluble 
or nutritive matter, and nearly double the quantity 
of insoluble matter or extract, that is contained in 
clover; and the probability is, that the greater 
quantity of the latter ingredient acts as a correc- 
tive to the salivating property of the clover. An 
instance occurred Jast season within my own know- 
ledge, which goes far to support the above suppo- 
sition. Ona farm, where I had an opportunity of 
almost daily observation, it was found absolutely 
necessary to commence soiling the teams with 
green clover at a very early period of the season. 
The clover was pure or unmixed, and the conse- 
quence was, that the whole of the teams speedily 
became salivated to an alarming extent. Various 
supposed remedies were tried without any appa- 
rent good effect. Alter the horses got much re- 
duced and had become extremely weak, they 
were, as a last recourse, turned out to pasture for 
an hour or two at night, on a piece of ground hav- 
ing a good cover of grass free from clover, partly 
mixed with timothy and tall meadow oat grass; 
and though in the meantime their racks were ke) 
plentifully supplied with green clover, in two days 
salivation was entirely stopped. A wet spell 
shortly after occurred, when it was found inconve- 
nient, or considered imprudent, to tend the horses 
for that spell after dark, and it was consequently 
for some nights discontinued, when salivation aga" 
returned, but was again immediately stopped 
a return to pasture. A sprinkling of salt on gree" 
clover, is generally considered beneficial. D') 
wheat straw (that which is sound and sweet,) 
freely mixed with clover used green for souin2, 
(such as in this section of country is generall) 
used,) I have found attended with great beneltt, 
and if properly attended to, would, in my op!slo?: 


e of founded on the present as well as former yea’ 
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experience, fully counteract the salivating property 
ofthe clover, 

As “A Subscriber” remarks, I have found horses 
tired of. and sometimes altogether refuse pure clo- 
ver hay; but I never knew such to be the case 
when properly mixed with other grasses. When 
clover is sown for the sole purpose of improving 
the soil, probably sowing it unmixed may be best; 
but when intended either for soiling or for hay, 
much and decided advantage would be derived 
from a free mixture of other grasses. 

In Great Britain, the term clover hay is applied 
to all hay sown, when sO much mixed as to con- 
tain from one third to one half of its entire bulk of 
other grasses, and in many cases, even more. 


N.L. 


Form the Horticultural Register. 


FACTS IN REGARD TO THE GERMINATION OF 
SEEDS. 


ou. * * At one of their meetings, 
Count Sternberg offered some information on the 
sprouting and growth of grains of wheat which 
had been found in the cases of Egyptian mum- 
mies. ‘The first attempt to vivily the wheat by 
previous immersion in weak acid failed, owing, as 
it appeared, to great age having rendered the out- 
side skin of the grain so tender, that the floury 
portion of the seed soon liquified; and water alone 
produced the same effect. The next trial was 
made by dipping the grains into oil, and then 
planting them pretty deep in the garden pots 
placed in a saucer partly filled with water; this 
was successful, and two plants were produced, one 
of which was placed in the open ground, the other 
received the protection of the greenhouse. Of 
course much curiosity was excited on the question 
of the species of wheat common in those early pe- 
riods. The plant exposed in the open air was 
much injured by frost and hail, but late in the sea- 
son produced a few ripe ears. ‘That in the green- 
house flourished and produced several heads which 
underwent minute examination, and proved to be 
what is now called Zalavera Wheat; its botanical 
character is Triticum vulgare—spica loxa, mutica, 
alba, glabra. It was incidentally mentioned that 
grains of Indian corn had been found in the tombs 
of some of the Incas of Peru, which had been 
brought to vegetate. 

The conversation subsequently took a very in- 
teresting turn on the subject of the powers of ve- 
gelation of’ seeds, particularly of the grasses gath- 
ered in an unripe state. Dr. Kurr of Stuttgardt, 
stated that he had succeeded in sprouting seeds of 
Wheat gathered immediately after the blossom 
Was over. 

Professor Mohl repeated the observation of De 
Candolle, that in these cases vegetation took place 
quicker, as the process of the return of the floury 
part of the seed into a saccharine state was there- 
by rendered unnecessary. To understand this ob- 
servation, it is perhaps necessary to state, that pre- 
vious to ripening, the seeds of most grasses are 
milky and sweetish; the act of ripening changes 
this milk into a farinaceous or floury substance, 
destitute of sweetness but fit for food. Just be- 
fore the seeds which are committed to the earth, 
Sprout, this farinaceous substance again becomes 
‘weet, and it is probable that this saccharine juice 
is the first food of the young shoots. ‘I'he opera- 











tion of making malt for the brewer, is the action 
of producing this last change—the barley is soak- 
ed until it just sprouts, the farther vegetation is 
then stopped by a drying heat, the floury part of 
the grain becomes saccharine, and when steeped 
in hot water produces a sweet liquor which fer- 
ments, and is beer. 


From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 
CRIMSON CLOVER—TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM. 


The cultivation of this plant is, we are glad to 
hear, spreading rapidly; and it is in some parts of 
the country very generally taking the place of 
tares, as it produces a much greater quantity of 
food, and does not require much more than a tenth 
of the labor bestowed in preparing the ground 
aan sowing it. Italso comes ina fortnight ear- 
ier. 


From the Yankee Farmer. 


THE MAGIC ONION, 


It is sometimes called the Canada, sometimes 
the tree, or top onion. ‘This isa singular plant, 
and deserves cultivation, not only for its domestic 
use, but also as an object of curiosity. All other 
plants raised in the garden are oviparous, or in 
other words, re-produce their species from seeds 
or eges, but this alone is viviparous, and brings 
forth its young alive; in clusters of four or five, 
around the parent stalk. ‘These continue to en- 
large, until their weight brings them to the earth, 
where if not prevented, they take root, and the 
maternal stalk now becomes useless, dries off, 
and the next season, these in their turn be- 
come parents, and re-produce a numerous proge- 
ny.* 

This species of onion is raised with less art than 
the other. If you would them in perfection, make 
your ground ready as for the other kind; then 
stretch a line ten inches from the alley, and with 
a small hoe make a furrow two inches deep; in 
the bottom of this place set the top bulbs, or infant 
onions, five or six inches apart with their points or 
heads uppermost; then fill up the drill with the 
hand or ‘ela hoe. This done, remove the line 
back a foot, and in the same manner plant as 
many as you please. In setting out these bulbs, 
you should not place the large and small ones pro- 
miscuously together, but separate the large from 
the small, and plant them in different rows; for 
the largest will generally become breeders, this 
season, while the small one will enlarge and 
swell into beautiful onions, fit for any use in the 
kitchen. 

The magic onions intended for seed, or breed- 
ers, should be two years old and the largest and 
best of their kind. ‘They must on no account stand 
near the other species of seed onions, for they will 
degenerate, and a mongrel race ensue. 





* This curious manner of being propagated is not 
peculiar to this onion. It is possessed also by that pest, 
the wild garlic, in addition to the increase of the latter 
by new roots (or tubers) which commence their 
growth under ground.—Ep. Far. Rea. 
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From the Horticultural Register. 


MR. VAN MONS’ METHOD OF RAISING GOOD 
FRUIT TREES FROM THE SEED.* 


Translated from the French, by H. A. S. Dearborn. 
Extract from the translator’s introduction. 


‘In the whole history of discoveries, there is no 
one who is entitled to higher commendation, for 
the attention and industry bestowed, as well as 
for that remarkable fidelity of design, devotion ot 
purpose and indomitable perseverance, which 
were evinced. Alone, unaided, unpatronized, and 
in fact discouraged—if it were possible to discour- 
age such a man—by the total absence of favor 
and protection, the prejudices and customs of the 
enlightened as well as the ignorant, and the ap- 
palling disasters he encountered, still he nobly 
sought to establish a theory, which if even found 
correct, was not of a character to produce imme- 
diate eclat, or affluence; and would require a pe- 
riod probably greater than was consumed in the 
experiment, to give general publicity to his fame. 
He appears, in the course of his arduous and pro- 
longed researches, like the incarnation of wisdom 
awaiting, with cool, collected, and determined re- 
solution, for the recurrence of results, which, when 
obtained, afforded no other compensation or honor, 
than the enjoyment which a great mind derives 
from the discovery of a new fact, or the correct- 
ness of a hazardous conjecture. 

“The theory and experiments ot Mr. Van Mons 
have established a most important era in the his- 
tory of pomser: It has resolved a question 
which, if ever even proposed, had bid defiance to 
all preceding ages. The comparatively small 
number of the varieties of each kind of fruit, were 
considered as the product of some other clime 
than that where they were commonly cultivated, 
or the accidental and mysterious present of for- 
tune, in one of her sportive moods; but the success 
which has attended the experiments of the Bel- 
gian philosopher, has disclosed the process, by 
which nature accomplishes her wonderful work in 
the creation of new fruits, and has enabled man to 
avail of the secret, in such a manner, as not only 


to replace those which are necessarily extermi- | 


nated by age, but to multiply the varieties to an 
illimitable extent. 
‘After the lapse of half a century, the great 
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circumstances, which have had a most propitious 
influence, in giving notoriety to his highly com. 
mendable efforts. The rapidly increased taste fo, 
gardening and all branches of tillage, within the 
last thirty years, throughout western Europe and 
this country; the establishment of’ horticultural 
societies, and extensive nurseries; the attention 
which learned and eminent men have bestowed on 
useful and ornamental planting, and the nume-. 
rous publications which have appeared for diffys. 
ing intelligence on all these subjects, seem to have 
been simultaneously broughtin aid of the great Ja. 
bors of Mr. Van Mons; and to render them pecu- 
liarly interesting and acceptable. He has been 
fortunate, too, in the acquis:tion of such illustrious 
friends and colaborators, as Soulange Bodin and 
Poiteau, to comprehend and make known his 
valuable researches and precious contributions of 
excellent fruits. ‘Those enlightened and gene. 
rous heralds of his deeds, have rendered the name 
of Van Mons as familiar and dear to every intelli- 
gent cultivator of the earth, as those of a Cato, a 
Bacon, and a Du Hamel.” : 
* * * * * 

‘But there are unfortunately dark and odious 
incidents in the history of his country, and which 
have too often been the reproach of most nations 
—neglect and ingratitude towards one of' its most 
illustrious men and greatest benefactors. Instead 
of being cheered on by public countenance and ap- 
probation, he received neither direct assistance or 
encouragement. Kven protection from outrage 
was not afforded him; and three times were his in- 
valuable nurseries exterminated under the sanction 
of the government. Still,in defiance ofall the dif: 
ficulties which he was compelled to encounter, he 
has triumphed gloriously. 

‘It is much to be desired, that Mr. Van Moni’ 
theory should be adopted in this country, and more 
especially, as his process can be commenced at the 
point, which he was only enabled to reach, after 
extending his experiments through a period of 
forty years. It was not, until in the fourth and 
fifth generations of his trees raised from the seed, 
that they began to yield good and excellent fruit. 
He was obliged to begin with seed produced by 
wild trees; but in this country a great number of 
superior fruits have sprung up, as was predicted 
_by Poiteau, from the planting of the seeds of suc- 





merit of Mr. Van Mons begins to be properly ap- | cessive generations of natural fruits. ‘This has 
preciated, and he has fortunately lived long enough | arisen from the manner in which our wide spread- 
to reap the only reward he desired, the gratitude | ing population has been extended, which did not 
of the world. “There have been a combination of | allow of that attention to the selection and propa- 
—_______________ | gation of the best varieties of fruits, by scions and 

*This article is not only valuable and interesting as | buds; and nurseries are of very modern establish- 
threwing new lights on an important branch of agricul- | Ment, even in the oldest and most densely inhabit- 
tural science, over which total darkness has heretofore | ©4,portions of the union. Besides the general ina- 


prevailed—but there is another source of interest pre- | A yd “a oge and —. — i ee. 
sented in the detail of the long and untiring labors of freceer betrener wet ieegee Png dhe ecadbeesypr soi 


. | bor of the pioneers of the wilderness, were required 
an Mons, under the greatest discouragements—and | ¢o procure the means of subsistence; and the luxu- 
the successful results of his long course of experiment. _ries of an orchard and a garden could not be ob- 
In this point of view, M. Poiteau supplies for our tained, until the necessaries of life were first se- 
journal part of the series of notices of distinguished | cured, and even then fruit could only be generally 
agriculturists, which we have promised and already | multiplied, like the other products of agrioultnre 5 
commenced, and which we hope hereafter greatly to | Consequently, most of the trees have been raise 
oxtena. from the seed, and having been commonly left in 


the natural state, their seeds have been again 
The length of the account giv 7% i “4 ’ ; 
° given by M. Poiteau, for- | planted. and so on, from generation to generauion, 
bids copying (as above) more than a small part of the 


= until we now find those superior kinds of fruit ap- 
translator's introductory remarks.—Ep. Far. Rea. pear, in various parts of the United States, which 
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Mr. Van Mons produced in the fifth generation. 
Such are many of our most celebrated apples, 
plums, cherries, pears, nectarines, and especially 
neat. The Andrews, Bloodgood, Cushing, Dix, 
(tore’s Heatheot, Harvard, Lewis, Prince, Seckel, 
Wilkinson, and many others, may be classed with 
come of the best old, and newest European varie- 


ties. , “4 
Here then is an advanced position from whence 


ty commence the experiment which Mr. Van 
Mons has so long and successfully prosecuted. 
Let the seeds from the fruit borne on the parent 
trees of those choice varieties be planted, and it is 
more than probable, all the trees thus obtained, 
would produce as good, and many of them supe- 
rior fruits, to those of the originals; and their seeds 
being again planted and continued from genera- 
tion to generation, the limit may be ascertained 
beyond which nature will not go, in the process of 
amelioration. At all events, taking Mr. Van 
Mons’ theory as the basis of the experiment, we 
have the advantage of the generations which pre- 
ceded, and may obtain results, in fifteen years, 
equal, if not superior to those he has only been 
enabled to reaeh in fifty years. We know not 
what is the generation of those extraordinary na- 
tive trees. The ancestors of all the species of ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, plums, and peaches which 
exist in a natural state, in this country, must have 
been generally grafted or budded trees, brought 
from Europe, and ten generations or more may 
have succeeded before they appeared in the per- 
fection in which we now enjoy them, or not more 
than four or five.” 


THEORY OF VAN MONS, or an historical account 
of the means which were employed by Van Mons 
to obtain excellent fruit from the seed. 


By A. PoITEavu. 


The great number of good and excellent new 
pears with which Mr. Van Mons has enriched 
Kurope and North America, within the last forty 
years, seems to clearly prove, that the method he 
adopted to obtain them is superior to all others, as 
no one has obtained so many. Still although he 
never concealed his process, but published the 
principle with his catalogue of fruits in 1823, there 
hasnot been, within my knowledge a single nur- 
seryman, or an amateur in France, who has at- 
tempted to practice it, either from a reliance in, or 
lo verify the result.* 

In 1833, the Royal and Central Agricultu- 
ral Society of the Seine, offered a prize for good, 
and perfect new fruits; but the programme which 
was published by the society for that purpose, did 
hoteven name Mr. Van Mons’s theory, or indi- 
tale any new method of arriving at the desired 
end, and left the competitors to the vague routine 
of sowing at hazard, and waiting until nature per- 
omed a miracle, in producing one good fruit 
‘mong a thousand bad. Time will make known 
the result of the competitors; I shall therefore say 
hothing upon ‘that subject at this time: but I can- 
hot but regret, that in an age, when philosophers, 
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: “i, honorably except Mr. Bonnet of Boulogne-sur- 
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chemists and physiologists are directing all their 
efforts to discover the process, or what is vulgarly 
called the secrets of nature, the Royal and Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society of the Seine, has not 
named Mr. Van Mons’s theory—a theory which 
is now supported by so many repeated experi- 
ments, as to place it among the number of de- 
monstrated truths. 

I have said that in 1823 Mr. Van Mons publish- 
ed in a few words, the principle of the means 
which he had employed to obtain good new fruits. 
In 1828 IT gave an account of some of these means 
in the ‘* Considerations Of the process which is em- 
ployed by nurserymen to obtain new ameliorated 


Fruits, §c.” published in the “Annals of the Hor- 


ticullural Society of Paris,” Vol. Il. page. 288. 
Now I call the principle of these means Van 
Mons’ ‘Theory, and my object is to indicate its ori- 
gin, to develope it and to support it by reasons and 
facts, to attempt to demonstrate its solidity, to 
cause it to be adopted, and to present it as one of 
the most learned and most useful discoveries which 
genius and reason have made towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Van Mons, could most assuredly present 
and explain his theory infinitely better than it is 
possible jor me to do; but fearing that his nume- 
rous occupations, and above all his modesty might 
prevent him, I hope, at least, to be able to give a 
sufficiently clear idea to excuse the audacity of 
writing upon the useful and important discovery 
of that learned and venerated professor: and, be- 
sides, the fear I entertain that Mr. Van Mons will 
not publish his theory, I believe I shall render an 
essential service to the history, and chronology of 
fruit trees, in fixing the epoch of the origin of this 
history, as well as of that of those numerous good 
fruits for which we are in debt to him. We should 
at this time be very grateful to our ancestors, if 
they had left us a greater number of data, on the 
epochs and the circumstances attending the ap- 
pearance of the fruits which they have transmit- 
ted to us, and which will probably disappear in the 
hands of our offspring; we should have had a fix- 
ed basis to calculate their longevity, the’ degrees of 
their infirmities, and their deterioration, subjects 
which have now acquired great importance and 
which it is difficult to determine, because man does 
not live sufficiently long to ascertain the phases of 
the deterioration of fruits. Still as this deteriora- 
tion, soon or late, is certain, we are very much in- 
terested, not to trust to chance, the replacing of 
the old fruits, in proportion as they deteriorate, by 
new fruits, at’ least as good if not better than the 
ancient, which we are fated successively to lose, 
in consequence of their great age, the feebleness of 
their constitution and the diseases by which they 
are attacked. 

In this state of things we should consider the 
theory of Van Mons, as a very precious discovery, 
as it not only enriches us with new fruits, the 
greater part of which are superior to those which 
we possess, but gives us the certainty of being 
able to replace those which are inferior, or which 
have deteriorated, by new varieties of excellent 
qualities; itis applicable to the renewal of stone 
and seed fruits; but it is in that of pears we have 











r,an enlightened pomologist, who went several times | the most numerous examples of its efficacy, Mr. 
© Louvain, to examine Mr. Van Mons’ nurseries, and | Van Mons being more particularly attached to this 


Who h 
the Principles of that great master. 


as within three years sown seeds, according to | kind of fruit, (without however, neglecting the 


_others,) as superior, not merely from its qualities, 
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but from the length ef time which several of its 
varieties may be kept. 


Origin and Developement of the Theory of Van 
Mons. 


Mr. Van Mons, a professor of chemistry at the 
University of Louvain in the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium, since 1817, was born in Brussels in 1765. 
To the most precious gifts of nature, by which he 
was favored, was added a good education. The 
study of physic, and chemistry early accustomed 
him to carefully examine whatever came under his 
observation, and to seek the cause of every effect 
which he saw. From the age of fifteen years, 
his ideas were fixed on the natura rerum, and 
since that time his meditations, his researches, and 
his continual experiments, far from producing a 
change, have but tended to confirm them. A 
taste for labor which he has never lost, and an ar- 
dent desire for the acquisition of knowledge, ena- 
bled him at the age of twenty years, to be re- 
ceived as a pharmacopalist, to write and speak all 
the languages of Europe, and to correspond with 
the learned men of all nations. 

Although Mr. Van Mons commenced his po- 
mological experiments when a youth, and has not 
ceased to continue them, his vast capacity was 
not filled; he studied medicine to extend his know- 
ledge, wrote a thesis on physiology, a subject 
which was much agitated at that time, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor, in Paris. He was 
born with such strength of mind, that he wrote 
and now does, on the gravest subjects, in the 
midst of noise, in the company of persons who 
talk loudly on frivolous subjects, and takes a part 
in the conversation without stopping his pen. 

Mr. Van Mons enjoyed the reputation of a su- 
perior man, and the consideration due to his tran- 
scendent merit, when the revolution of 1788 burst 
forth. Belgium was immediately incorporated 
with France and Mr. Van Mons was chosen a 
representative of the people. His great perspi- 
cacity enabled him to discover the labarynth with- 
out end, in which public affairs were involved, and 
he wrote a treatise on political philosophy, in 
which he stated that the continuance of our dis- 
sensions was the only way in which that true and 
solid peace could be found, which we might in vain 
seek in any other manner. 

It is necessary for me to recal these circum- 
stances in relation to the youth of Mr. Van Mons, 


to induce the reader to think, that when a man of 


such a temperament, establishes a theory on the 
regeneration of fruits, after having practised his 
experiments during fifty consecutive years, it will 
be received with much greater confidence, as it 
quadrates with the course of nature. 

_ At the age of fitteen Mr. Van Mons sowed, 
in his father's garden, the seeds of perennial flow- 
ers, roses and other shrubs, with the design of 
observing the developement, the successive gen- 
erations and the variations which might thus be 
produced. To these he soon added seeds and 
stones of the well known fruits, and remarked that 
of all his young plants, the pears were those 
which least resembled their parent. He searched 
the gardens, nurseries, markets and neighboring 
provinces, to confirm or rectify his first ideas, on 
the causes of the variation in the flowers and 
fruits. 
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At the age of 22 years the basis of his theory 
was fixed, and he was established as a pharma. 
copolist. At that time he had a gardener named 
Meuris, in whom he discovered a disposition fur 
observation; he initiated him into his pomologica| 
views, and in a short time Meuris was capable of 
laboring with success, as well alone as with his 
master. In their journeys they bought every 
where, wild and free stocks of fruit trees, which 
had a favorable appearance. ‘They were so fami. 
lar with the characteristics, which the aspect, and 
the wood furnished, that they could purchase as 
well in the winter as in the summer. When their 
explorations were distant they took up the trees 
which they obtained even in midsummer, and re. 
moved them immediately. By means of these 
acquisitions and their repeated sowings, Mr. Van 
Mons had, in a short time, 80,000 fruit trees in his 
nursery, which enabled him to make his experi- 
ment on a large scale and to more promptly obtain 
results. 

Here is an example of the rapid conceptions of 
Mr. Van Mons. At the commencement of the 
French emigration, the properties of the Rush 
toxicodendron, being so much extolled in Belgium, 
a leaf of this plant sold for from 6 to 7 sous at 
Brussels; Mr. Van Mons planted cuttings in his 
garden for this use of his phramacy; and going 
one day to see his young plants, he noticed a 
gardener who was pruning the trees without re- 
gard to any principle. He immediately hastened 
to find Mr. Villebon, who was the pheenix of hor- 
ticulturists at that time, and asked him what were 
the rules for pruning fruit trees; the reply was, 
‘vou are too old tolearn them.” ‘In two years,” 
replied Mr. Van Mons, “I will teach you, ina book, 
which I shall publish.” He then began to consult 
the French, English, Dutch, Russian and Ger- 
man ‘works, and found that everything was to be 
verified and rectified. His correspondence has 
proved to me, that he immediately Bt him- 
self, the best book to consult, not only on pruning 
fruit trees, but on an infinity of operations in cul- 
ture. 

His repeated sowings, without interruption from 


tml 


parent to son, of annual flowers, and perennial 
shrubs which grew and fructified in a short time; 
his new excursions, which were longer than the 
preceding, to observe the wild types of our fruit 
trees, in places where they grew and reproduced 
ina state of nature; his new generations, whieh 
were obtained from wild and free or natural stocks,’ 
as well as from the first sowings in his nursery; 
and his thousand upon thousand of divers obser- 
vations collected from every quarter, have enabled 
Mr. Van Mons to establish a law, which admits 
of fewer exceptions; this law is, that so long @®& 
plants remain in their natural situation, they 4° 
not sensibly vary, and their seeds always produce 
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* T have observed in Mr. Van Mon’s correspondence 
with me, that he does not use the word ,free or nalu- 
ral, but that term with him is synonymous with is 

ly. Withusa tree is called free or natural, whit) : 
produced from the seed of a domesticated fruit, ané 
‘fact all trees which have not been grafted: thus wi 
\say a free or natural Rose, Camellia, Magnolia - 
| Pear, when they are produced from the seed, corps 
‘or layers; and we particularly apply the epithet “the 
‘to pears and apples, which grow naturally 1 

| woods, and whose fruit is not eatable. 
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the same, but on changing their climate and ter- 
ritory, several ~among them vary, some more and 
others less, and» when they have once departed 
from their natural state, they never again return to 
it, but are removed more and more therefrom, by 
successive generations, and produce, sufficiently 
often, distinct races; more or less durable, and that 
finally i these varieties are even carried back to the 
territory of their ancestors, they will neither rep- 
resent the character of their parents, or even re- 
turn to the — from whence they sprung. 

Mr. Van Mons has introduced wild pear trees, 
into the middle of his nursery, of the best perfected 
varieties; these wild trees, or subnuatural species, 
as he calls them, have not varied and continued to 
‘eld poor acid fruit; the seeds of this bad fruit have 
ion sown, and they have always produced wild 
trees, and although these wild trees flourish in the 
midst of the perfected varieties, the seeds of both 
being sowed neither produced any hybrids, from 
which, Mr. Van Mons concludes, that there can- 
not be a cross fecundation between a natural 
species and a variety. He does not deny that the 
species can be mutually fecundated, or that the 
varieties can also be in like manner fecundated; 
but he maintains, that the plants which are the re- 
sult, never offer an appreciable resemblance, either 
to the father or mother. ‘The origin, therefore, 
which Linneeus has given to the Datisca canobina 
may be considered fabulous. Besides, he does 
not believe that hybrids are so frequently produced, 
as has been alleged. 

Mr. Van Mons has been the first to ascertain 
and assert, contrary to appearance and com- 
mon opinion, that double flowers are not a vari- 
ation, but rather a sign of what he calls feebleness. 
This assertion, which may be considered bold 
lor the age, has since been ranked among the 
number of truths from the fact, that it has been as- 
certained, there is less solid matter in all the su- 
pernumerary petals of a double flower than there 
would have been in the seeds, if the flower had 
not been double. 

But there is a point on which all will ag-ee with 
Mr. Van Mons, which is, that the varieties of the 
most delicate fruits, are those which are the short- 


est lived, all things besides being equal; and from 


experiments which he has made, full credence will 
be given to the assertion, that a scion taken from 
anapple grafted on a paradise stock, or from a 
pear grafted on a quince, does not succeed well 
when placed on a free stock. Experiment, in fact, 
proves, that if the patadise and quince render the 
grails more precocious, and give a greater volume 
to the fruit, the impair the vigor of the tree, and 
abridge its life, oe not furnishing sufficient nourish - 
ment; and itis easy, therefrom, to conclude, that 
‘scion taken from such a tree, has already been 
impaired, From these facts, Mr. Van Mons not 
only recommends that scions be always engrafted 
0 free stocks, but that those individuals be select- 
ed which appear most to resemble in vigor and 
physiology, the varieties which are to be engrafted 
Upon them—a condition very much neglected in 
sale nurseries. In those establishments, a subject 
aving the appearance of a Beurre, or a D’ Arem- 
rg, there is graited upon ita Blanquet or an 
‘urate, if it is found in the row destined for Blan- 
juets and Aurates. 

As I shall often have occasion to use the words 
“Seneracy and deterioration; or their derivatives, 
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it seems necessary that I should here fix the sense 
in which I — them. Degeneracy, in cul- 
ture, is applied to the seeds of fruits and flowers, 
which have been improved by variation. Seeds 
degenerate, or have degenerated, when the plants 
which are produced from them, no longer present 
certain qualities, which are found in their prede- 
cessors—qualities which they have acquired by 
variation. Philosophically, this is not a real de- 
generacy, but, on the contrary, a quality; a return 
towards the state of nature. As civilians, we say, 
that a man degenerates, if he abandons the social 
state, and the advantages, whether real or not; 
which he has acquired, at the expense of his li- 
er and goes to enjoy his independence, and atl 
his liberty, far from the chains of society; while 
philosophy says that this man resumes his rights, 
and re-enters into a state of perfect nature. 

Deterioration, in pomology, applies to fruit trees 
and their fruits; a tree is deterivrated by age, dis- 
ease, a poor soil, bad culture, an unfavorable ex- 
posure, the weather and adverse seasons, &c.; 
fruits are deteriorated by the same causes, exeept 
the old age of the tree which bears them, which 
old age, when it is not too far advanced, gereral- 
ly improves them. 

The degeneration of the seeds of fruit trees in a 
state of variation, being the pivot of’ the theory of 
Van Mons, it is necessary that it should be clearly 
presented. 

As long as plants in a state of nature remain in 
their natal soil, they produce, during their whole 
life, seeds which do not degenerate: Seeds taken 
from a Baobab that was two thousand years old, 
produced trees like itself, quite as well as those 
which it had borne atthe age of twenty years. 
Wild pear trees, in a state of nature, and m their 
native soils, always reproduce sceds, without any 
sensible variation. It is not the same with plants 
born in the state of variation, either in consequence 
of having changed the climate, the territory, or 
from some other unknown cause. The seeds 
which a domesticated pear—that is to say, one 
which has been for a long time in a state of varia- 
tion—yields at its hundredth fructification, produces 
trees not only very different from itself in conse- 
quence of its being only a variety—and the bounds 
of variation are not known in descending from pa- 
rent to son—but still very different from the trees 
which have been produced from the seed of its first 
fructification; and the older a domesticated pear 
becomes, the nearer do the trees produced from its 
latest seeds, approach toa state of nature, without, 
nevertheless, being able ever to return to it, as 
Mr. Van Mons affirms. 

Now let us examine how the annual culinary 
and ornamental plants are governed, which have 
been for along time in a state of variation. The 
seed are anrually sown, and whatever be the va- 
riation, which the new generation undergoes, it 
preserves the principal characteristics of its parent, 
and searcely av individual is discovered, which ex- 
hibits a tendency to return to a state of nature. 
When beautiful balsams, and excellent lettuces 
are once obtained, they are easily preserved as 
sucli, and their variation seems, sufficiently often, 
rather an effort to become more beautiful, than a 
disposition to return to the wild state of their an- 
cestors. 

From these two extreme facts, and an infinite 
number of others which are intermediary, Mr. 
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Van Mons has arrived at this conclusion: that as 
the seeds of the first fructification of an annual 
plant, in a state of variation, produces plants, 
which may vary without removing far from the 
state of their parent, while on the contrary the 
seeds which are yielded by the hundredth fructifi- 
cation of a domesticated pear of excellent quality, 
or for a long time in a state of variation, produce 
a great variety of trees, which neither resemble 
their parent, and whose fruits almost always de- 
testable, are more or less, near to a wild state; this 
diflerence should have its cause in an unfavora- 
ble modification—in a degenaracy which the seed o 
the pear undergoes in consequence of the age of the 
variety which bore it. | 

Having arrived at this conviction, Mr. Van 
Mons has said: by sowing the first seeds of a new 
variety of fruit tree, there should be obtained trees 
always variable in their seeds, because they can 
no longer escape {rom this condition, and which 
are less disposed to return toward a wild state, than 
those produced from seeds of an ancient variety; 
and as those which tend toward a wild state have 
a less chance of becoming perfect, according’ to 
our tastes, than those which are in the open field 
of variation, it is in the seminary of the first seeds 
of the newest varieties of fruit trees, that we should 
expect to find more perfect fruits according to our 
tastes. 

The whole theory of Van Mons is contained in 
the above paragraph; it was to verify it, and put 
it in practice, that from that period he collected in 
his nursery young wild trees, young free stocks, 
and sowed large quantities of the seeds and stones 
of various kinds of fruit trees,in order to have 
their first fruits, and to sow their seeds in turn to 
obtain a generation, of whose novelty he was sure, 
and to take it as a point of departure for his expe- 
riments. Although Mr. Van Mons operated on 
thousands of various kinds and different varieties 
of trees at the same time, 1 will assume, in order 
to render what I say more clear, in explaining his 
progress, that he made his experiments on a single 
variety of pear. 


As soon as the young pear tree with which he, 


began his experiments, produced its first fruit, Mr. 
Van Mons sowed the seeds. There resulted a 
first «or ss the individuals of which, al- 
though of very different kinds, did not resemble 
their parent. He cultivated them with care, and 
endeavored to hasten their growth,as much as 
= by all the known means in his power. 

hese young trees yielded fruit, which were gen- 
erally small, and almost all of them bad. He 
sowed the seed of these and obtained a second 

neration without interruption—which is ve 
important—that were very different in kind, but 
did not resemble their parent, although they had 
a less wild 8 ces than their predecessors. 
‘These were cultivated with equal attention, and 
they fructified earlier than had their parent. The 
fruits of this second generation, also varied as 
much as the trees which bore them, but part of 
them appeared less near the wild state than the 
preceding; yet only a few possessed the requisite 
qualities to entitle them to preservation. Con- 
stant in his plan, Mr. Van Mons sowed the seeds 
and obtained a third continued generation, the 
greater part of the young trees of which, had a 
phasis of good augury, that is something of the 
physiognomy of our good domesticated pear trees, 





a 
and they were consequently less various in appea 
ance. Being carefully cultivated, as had been the 
preceding, these trees of the third generation, fruc,; 
fied still earlier than had those of’ the second gene. 
ration. Several of them produced edible fruit, qj. 
though not yet decidedly good, but sufficiently 
ameliorated to convince Mr. Van Mons that he 
had discovered the true path of amelioration, anq 
that he should continue to follow it. He also re. 
cognised, with no less satisfaction, that the oftene; 
the generations succeeded each other, without jp. 
terruption, from parent to son, the more promptly 


f|\ did they fructify. The seed of the fruits of thj; 


third generation, which had a good appearance 

were sowed, and the trees managed as carefully as 
the preceding, and produced a fourth generation 

the trees of which were alittle less vaned, and 
nearly all of them had an appearance of favorable 
augury; they fructified in a shorter time than the 
third generation; many of the fruits were | 
monet: ere vy but a small number still bad. 
Mr. Van Mons took the seeds of the best kinds of 
these pears, sowed them and obtained a fifth gen- 
eration, the trees of which were less various than 
the preceding, fructified sooner, and produced 
more good and excellent fruits, than those of the 
fourth. 

It was after the result of this fifth generation, 
from parent to son, that Mr. Van Mons made 
known the process which I have explained. Al- 
though having arrived at a most happy|conclusion, 
and where others in his situation would have stop- 
ped, I know that he continued his experiments to 
1834, and that he now does, and has reached the 
eighth generation, without interruption from pa- 
rent to son, and that at each remove he always 
obtains fruits more and more perfect. 

Mr. Van Mons made the same experiment upon 
almost all the other kinds of fruits. The apple 
yielded no other than good fruit in the fourth gen- 
eration. The stone fruits, as the peach, apricot, 
plum, and cherry, became perfect in a still shorter 
time; all of them produced good and excellent 
fruits in the third generation; which should be the 
case, for our stone fruits always reproduce more or 
less without any particular attention, and 
therefore they should with less difficulty and ina 
shorter time, arrive at a perfect state of ameliora- 
tron. 

After having presented in a succinct, but I hope 
a clear manner, the theory of Mr. Van Mons, and 
the means which he employed to put it in prac- 
tice, it is proper that I should say a word as to the 
time which is required to obtain good fruit, in order 
that any one who wishes to verify or adopt it, can 


ry | proceed according to his principles. 


The first thing which preoccupied the attention 
and excited the anxiety of Mr. Van Mons, im the 
commencement of his experiment, was to ascel- 
tain how many years it required to arrive at the 
result which he sought to obtain; how many gel 
erations would be necessary, and how many yeals 
each generation would require to produce its first 
fruit. This first consideration, appalling to. ordi- 
nary men, did not arrest Mr. Van Mons in his 
course. He put his hand to the work, and learned 
that three or four generations, without interrup- 
tion, from parent to son, and from twelve to fifteen 
consecutive years, were sufficient to obtain ne 
other than excellent fruit from the stones © 
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- no other than excellent apples, only four suc- 
ono and uninterrupted generations, from pa- 
enor and about twenty consecutive years, 
rent to son, ie 

ere required. As to the pear, the difficulty was 
poor ut not insurmountable, as we shall see. 
At frat, Mr. Van Mons was unable to procure the 
seeds of varieties very, recently procreated; the 
ceeds which he was 0 liged to use to commence 
his experiments with, were obtained from ancient 
varieties, Whose age, although uncertain, was 
much advanced, which from experience tended to 
retard the first fructification of his young trees. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Van Mons has been able to 
ascertain that twelve or fifteen years was the mean 
term of time which evolved from the moment of 
planting the first seed of an ancient variety of the 
domesticated pear, to the first fructification of the 
trees which sprang from them. 

The trees from the second sowing of the seed of 
the first generation, have yielded their first fruit at 
the age of from ten to twelve vears, as the mean 
term; those of the third generation, at the age of 
from eight to ten years; those of the fourth gen- 
eration, at the age of from six to eight vears; and 
finally, those of the fifth generation, at the age of 
six years. Mr. Van Mons being actually at the 
eighth generation, has informed me that he has 
obtained several pear trees which fructified at the 
age of four years. 

From this decreasing progresson, it may be 
seen that the fear of a lengthened experiment 
ought to decrease in proportion as it advances, and 
that adding the requisite years in the first five gen- 
erations of the pear, a point is reached where 
none other than good and excellent pears are ob- 
tained, at the end of forty two years. But if in 
each generation, as has been shown, there are al- 
ways several trees which do not await the mean 
term named for their fructification, the time may be 
estimated that thirty-six years for obtaining from 
the pear, in five uninterrupted generations from pa- 
rent to son, new trees and fruits, all of which are 
of excellent quality. The time can still be more 
abridged; for in one of his last letters, Mr. Van 
Mons informs me that from two of' his first sow- 
ings of pears, there were trees produced which 
fructified at the age of six years. 

[have collected much of what I have stated, 
and what I have yet to relate, in the nurseries of 
Mr. Van Mons, at Louvain; but it is from the cor- 
respondence of that venerated professor, that I 
lave obtained the groundwork of my discourse; 
and a? that correspondence had for its object my 
‘ole instruction, and not that of guiding me in a 
compilation which I had not contemplated, it fol- 
lows that what { have still to communicate has 
hot that natural connexion which [ desired it 
should have assumed, and will consequently ap- 
pear, to a certain extent, as detached articles. 

When Mr. Van Mons commenced raising trees 
from the seed, he had already seen in other nurse- 
nes, that the seed of’ the varieties of the pear ge- 
lus reproduced neither the characteristics of the 
_ nor those of the fruit from which they sprang; 
therefore, he was not restrained, as may be said, 
(0 raise by species. But he had gone farther and 
“scertained that the ten seeds of a pear produced 
en different trees, and ten diflereut fruits.. Still 

“8 manner of sowing is very near that of all nur- 
‘erymen. He left his plants in the seed bed two 
years; he then took them up, and part of them he 











threw away as worthless, and transplanted the 
most vigorous at such a distance one from the 
other, that they could thoroughly develope them- 
selves and fructify. He considered it best to plant 
them sufficiently near, in order to force them to 
run up tall, and to form pyramidal tops, without 
Sages this hastens, he states, their fructifica- 
tion. I have seen squares of pear trees in his nur- 
sery at Louvain, at the epoch of their first fructifi- 
cation, and they appeared to be about ten feet apart. 
While waiting for the young trees thus planted to 
fructify, there is afforded an opportunity of study- 
ing their form and physiognomy, and to establish 
the prognostics of what they may become, from 
their different exterior characteristics. 

Mr. Van Mons has ascertained that it is scarce- 
ly before the age of four years that young pear 
trees develope their characteristics; and that be- 
fore this age, it is rarely possible to presume what 
each individual may become. It is not until the 
second or third year after the seedlings have been 
transplanted, that Mr. Van Mons begins to exam- 
ine them for the purpose of ascertaining the prog- 
nostics of each individual. Inthe commencement 
of his experiments, it was sufficiently easy for him 
to recognise as good auguries in those young trees, 
which showed from their form, wood and lesen 
a resemblance to our good ancient varieties. But 
as he obtained a great number of excellent new 
fruits, which presented new characteristics, some- 
times analagous and sometimes opposed to those 
of our good old varieties, it was much more diffi- 
cult to establish the data for ascertaining what the 
young trees raised from the seed may become; for 
1e obtained excellent fruit from trees of a very 
bad appearance. Still from long continued obser- 
vations, he has established the following prognos- 
tics: 

1. Prognostic of favorable augury. A good 
form, a smooth and slightly shining bark, a regu- 
lar distribution of the branches, in proportion to the 
height of the tree; annual shoots bent, striated, a 
little twisted, and breaking clean without splinters, 
thorns long, garnished with eyes or buds, their 
whole, or nearly whole length; eyes or buds plump, 
not divergent, red, or grizzled; leaves smooth, of 
a mean size, crimped on the sides of the middle 
nerve, borne on petioles rather long than short, the 
youngest, in spring, remaining a long time direct- 
ly against the bud, the others, or the inferior, ex- 
panded, hollowed into a gutter from the bottom to- 
wards the top, but not their whole length. 

2. Prognostics of bad augury. Branches and 
twigs confused, protruding like those of the horn- 
beam, or broom; thorns short, without eyes; leaves 
averted from the bud, from their first appearing, 
small, round, terminating in a short point, gutter- 
ed their whole length. "These characteristics in- 
dicate small fruit, flesh sweet and dry, or baking 
fruit and late. 

3. Prognostics of early fruit. Wood large, 
short; buds large and near. 

4. Prognostics of late fruit. Wood slim, 
branches well distributed, pendent, the shoots a 
little knotted, generally denote late delicious fruit; 
with leaves round, point short, stiff, of a deep 
green, borne on petioles of mean length, are ana- 
lagous signs, but less sure. 

I wish much, that Mr. Van Mons had indicated, 
by what sign we could determine, when a young 
pear tree promised large fruit, but he has been si- 
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lent upon this subject, whilst he has given, as the 
characteristic of good augury, an annual twig, 
which breaks cleanly and without splinters. 

I have stated that Mr. Van Mons does not agree 
in opinion with those, who attribute the deteriora- 
tion of fruit trees to their multiplication by repeat- 
ed ingrafting; now [ recollect that Mr. Knigit has 
written, that if the parent tree of an ancient vari- 
ety is found, it can be regenerated, by taking sci- 
ons from it. This expresses with sufficient clear- 
ness that Mr. Knight, the most learned pomologist 
in England, thinks fruit trees of free stocks, or na- 
tural trees, deteriorate much less rapidly than those 
multiplied by grafting, which accords with the opin- 
10n of Mr. De Murinais, and Mr. Bonnet. Mr. 
Van Mons, on the contrary, maintains, that free 
stocks or natural and grafted trees, deteriorate in 
ihe same manner and with the same rapidity, in 
eonsequence merely of their age; and that it is age 
alone which causes our fruit’ trees to deteriorate, 
and their seeds to degenerate, The following 1s 
an example in support of his theory. In_ the 
coyrse of his pomological experiments he discov- 
ered in an old garden of the Capuchins, the pa- 
rent tree of our Bergamote de la Pentecote, which 
is at this time a sufficiently old pear, and all the 
trees grafted from it, are affected with canker in 
slightly moist land, aud the fruit is small, cracks 
when growing in the open air, is covered with 
black spots, which communicate a bitter taste to 
the flesh, and finally it no longer succeeds, but 
when trained as an espalier, along a wall. Very 
well: the parent tree of this Bergamote, was in- 
fected with all the evils which are found in those 
grafted from the same variety; Mr. Van Mons de- 
tached rooted suckers or sprouts, and at the same 
time took seions which he grafied on other stocks, 
and the trees produced from both, were neither 
more or less deteriorated, than those of our gardens, 
which have been fora long time, multiplied by the 
graft. ‘Therefore, it is age only, to which should 
be attributed the natural and gradual deterioration 
of our varieties of fruit trees, as well as the equal- 
ly gragual degeneracy of their seeds. I say nat- 
ural and gradual deterioration, for Mr. Van Mons 
is not ignorant that there are certain morbific traits, 
which sre communicated from the stock to the 
graft, and trom the graft to the stock. 

The subject of deterioration naturally leads to 
the inquiry how many years a variety of pear may 
live. Mr. Van Mons estimates that it may live 
from two to three hundred years, and that if at 
this age it is not extinct, its fruit is so deteriorated, 
that it no longer merits being cultivated; conse- 
quently he does not believe inthe antiquity of fruits 
which, itis said, have been transmitted to us from 
the Romans. 

Mr. Knight is of opinion, the deterioration is still 
more rapid, and assigns a shorter term to the ex- 
istence of our varieties of fruittrees. ‘This author 
even asserts, that it is not long since our old fruits 
were still better than they now are. But it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Knight can furnish the 
proof. 

The thorns, with which the greater part of 
young free pear stocks are covered, disappear with 
age; but the tree can reproduce them in an advan- 
ced age, if a sprout is developed on the trunk, orif 
its vigoris augmented. ‘Thus have I seen, in Mr. 
Van Mons’ garden, pear trees renew their thorns, 
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is only necessary tohead down a large orange tree, 
without thorns, to see it throw out new branches 
covered with them. 

There are free stocks of old varieties of pears 
which have the power of causing the fruits which 
are engrafted upon them, to grow to an extraordj. 
nary size—double, says Mr. Van Mons. [t js a 
quality which the free stocks of new varieties qo 
not possess, and which Mr. Van Mons cannot ex. 
plain. In fact we often see trees which constant! 
yield fruit larger than others of the same variety 
all things, in other respects, being equal. An ip. 
verse appearance, is often presented, to the florists 
of Paris; there are lemon trees, whose stocks be. 
come diseased, and cause the oranges which have 
been budded upon them to perish, in four or five 
years. 

When the young pear trees, procreated from 
parent to son by uninterrupted generations, begin 
to produce edible fruit, they are generally summer 
fruits. It is necessary that the uninterrupted gen- 
erations be more numerous, to obtain winter fruits, 
or such as keep long. 

In proportion as the uninterrupted generations 
are multiplied from parent to son, the great differ- 
ences which are first observed between the trees 
and their fruit, diminish in an inverse progression; 
wild forms, or appearances are no longer seen; all 
of them have en air of civilization, and their fruits 
no longer deviate from good. In the last package 
of fruit which Mr. Van Mons sent me, a consid- 
erable number of the pears naturally take rank 
among our Beurres and Doyennes in form, volume 
and quality, and all these fruits to the number ol 
sixty varieties, were the first of a sixth generation, 
without interruption from parent to son. 

Mr. Van Mons remarks, that among the new 
pears, he has obtained, there are some which were 
several years in taking a fixed form; that several 
did not assume one, for from twelve to fifteen years, 
and that others never did. Our old varieties, with- 
out doubt, have been in the same situation, and he 
gives as an example of pears, which have never 
assumed a determinate form, our Bon Chretien 
D’ Hiver; still it is a pear the most easily recogni- 
sed, notwithstanding the variation of its form and 
size. 

Mr. Van Mons considers it an invariable prin- 
ciple, that a graft does not bloom sooner than the 

arent stock from which it was taken. Neverthe- 
ess, a contrary opinion universally prevails among 
nurserymen, They often graft scions taken from 
young trees, in the hope of hastening their flora- 
tion, and sometimes succeed; but, in this case !t 
may be said, that the scion taken was predisposed 
to bloom, and that it would equally as soon have 
done so, if it had remained on the parent tree. It 
is the same with regard to buds. ‘The first 4stra- 
pea pendula, which bloomed in France, was a bud 
taken from astock in the Garden of Plants, which 
did not begin to bloom, until several years aller. 
Finally, there are so many accidental causes, 
which advance or retard the floration of grafts and 
their parent stocks, that it is difficult to ascertain 
whether they should bloom simultaneously, or one 
after the other, while numerous facts attest, that 
the multiplication, repeated by bud, accelerates 
the floration and diminishes the volume, in a grea 
number of species. sep 

Mr. Van Mons has ascertained, that it 1s a 
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fully ripe, from which it is desirable to obtain seed 
for planting, and to leave it to become perfectly 
mellow, and reacha state of decay, belore extract- 
ing the seeds or stones. He admits, with Mr. 
Knight, that the apple deteriorates less rapidly, 
and lives longer, than the pear. _ This cannot be 
doubted, when we compare the facility of rearing 
apple trees in almost any kind of soil, with the 


dificulty of finding one, which is suitable for the 
Per he learned professor much prefers the white 
thorn, Mespilus oxyacantha, to the quince, as a 
stock for grafting our ancient varieties of pears up- 
on. Pears grafied on a thorn, he says, grow 
higher, have a more perfect pyramidal form, and 
roduce their fruit nearer the trunk. I agree en- 
tirely in opinion with Mr. Van Mons; first, because 
the pear takes perfectly on the thorn, which is an 
indigenous tree, rustic, not difficult to cultivate, and 
of easy multiplication from the seeds; and second- 
ly, because complaints begin to be made of the 
quince, not only on account of its three varieties 
iving dfferent results, but in consequence of its 
ing deteriorated by its extended multiplication 
by suckers and cuttings; and because it does not 
succeed well, in all kinds of iand. As to the 
choice of the best variety, an error, committed in 
this respect, in the nursery of Luxembourg, has 
excited great complaints on the part of those who 
have obtained pear trees from that establishment, 
which has proved for the thousandth time, that the 
quinee tree of malformed fruit, is not so good for 
stocks, as that which — pyramidal fruit. As 
to the superiority of the white thorn over the 
quince, it is a question which will soon be settled 
with us; for when the Horticultural Society of Pa- 
ris received the collection of pear scions, which 
was sent by Mr. Van Mons in thespring of 1834, 
there were not asufficient number of quincestocks, 
at command, for all of them, and Count De Mu- 
rinais caused a portion of them to be placed on the 
thorn: they have taken perfectly well, grown ad- 
mirably, and give the most favorable indications of 
a fortunate result. 

From the data which Mr. Van Mons has given, 
we are induced to think, that the pears which do 
not succeed with us, unless trained as espaliers, 
against a wall, have not always required that fa- 
vorable position,—that they are now irreclaimable, 
on account of the weakness of old age, the dete- 
rioration which they have sustained, and the de- 
erepitude which threatens them, and that finally, 
a time will arrive, when in spite of our cares, the 
will no longer be good even as _ espaliers, and will 
be abandoned and become extinct. ‘To illustrate 
the principle of that able pomologist on this sub- 
ject, | will add, that when a variety is enfeebled 
by age, or its temperament exhausted, it is best to 
graft it on a quince, in order that it may receive 
only a moderate nourishment, and should never be 
put on a free stock, whose too copious supply of 
aliment would hasten its destruction. 

_ Mr. Van Mons has remarked, that the new va- 
neties of pears which he obtained by repeatedly 
planting the seed from generation to generation, 
Without interruption from parent to son, neither 
possessed the rusticity or the longevity of old vari- 
eties, and that those whose fruit was the best, were 
also those which indicated the shortest term of 
longevity. All this is in conformity to the course 
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fact. When thereis no interruption between the 
generations of our varieties of fruit trees, nature 
cannot reclaim her rights; she has not time to mod- 
ify the seed according to her manner, to make 
them resume a part of their old wild character; 
but ifa space of fifty years is left between two gen- 
erations, the individuals of the second, bear the 
marks of rusticity, and a tendency towards the 
wild state, which nature had developed .in the 
seeds of their parent during those fifty years. 
This in fact, happens, when the seeds of an old 
variety of a fruit tree are sown. 

Here | am bound to attempt to present the opin- 

ion of Mr. Van Mons without alteration, and to 
add thereto my reflections, and some adverse 
views whether well or ill established; but finally 
it is time that I leave him to speak for himself and 
express in his own cogent style, his manner of ob- 
serving the progress of deterioration and decrepi- 
tude in our varieties of’ fruit trees. 
*¢T have remarked,” he says, “ that the most 
excellent beyond all others, least resist the ravages 
of old age, and become sooner old than the varie- 
ties whose birth preceded them; they cannot attain 
an age of half'a century, without manifesting 
symptoms of decrepitude. The first of these 
symptons, is that of bearing less constantly and 
the fruit ripening later. ‘The decay of the wood, 
the loss of the beautiful form of the treé, and the 
alteration of the fruit follows at much later periods. 
The varieties which have existed but half a cen- 
tury do not suffer from the canker at the ends of 
the branches, nor from diseases of the bark; the 
fruit does not crack, is not filled with a hard sub- 
stance, covered with knots nor insipid or dry; the 
alternates, are but a year: these varieties can still 
be grafted on other trees, without their infirmities 
being augmented. It requires half acentury more 
to end their sufferings, and the general destruction. 
of the varieties is the only remedy which’ can be 
applied to its diseases. it is painful to think, that 
soon the Saint Germain, the Beurre Gris, the 
Crassanne, the Colmar and the Doyenne [St Mi- 
chaels] must submit to this destruction. None of 
these varieties any longer succeed with us [in Bel- 
gium] except when engrafted on the thorn and as 
espaliers; but this success is at the expense of their 
commendable qualities. During my youth these 
varieties in my father’s garden, presented superb 
trees, in good health, and rarely was there any 
imperfection in their fruit. O quantum distans ab 
ilus! What a loss in a time so short—in the 
space of sixty years! TI repeat, the advantage of 
youthful variation, is being without any imperfec- 
tions.” 

[ ask permission of Mr. Van Mons to doubt, a 
little, such an alarming rapidity in the enfeeble- 
ment of our varieties of Pears. I well know that 
almost all those, with which I have been acquaint- 
ed for fifty years, are affected with different mala- 
dies; that in passing through the nurseries, trees 
are seen, which have been grafted from our fine 
pears, in the bark of the stocks of which, are nu- 

merous defects; the branches are cankered, the ex- 
tremities of the young twigs are black and _ they 
lose their leaves before the natural epoch,—all dis- 
eases, which Count Lelieur places among the 
number of those that are incurable; but the au- 





of nature, and it is proper that we submit to it, 


thor, although very particular, has nevertheless, 
| found here and there trees upon which he did not 


Mr. Van Mons has given the explanation of this . 
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discover any disease, and which he allowed the 
ener of the Emperor to introduce into the 
nsof the Crown. Iam well persuaded, that 
our varieties of’ fruit trees, considering their origin, 
cannot have the tenacity, the indefinite lite of the 
natural species; but I also believe that there are 
imperfections, individual maladies, which do not 
equally attack the whole variety; that the variety, 
for example, we call Beurre Gris, which is in a 
state of decrepitude, is extinct in some places, 
while it stillexists inothers. Mr. Van Mons him- 
self affirms it, in saying, that in Belgium, there 
are varieties, which no longer succeed, except as 
espaliers trained against a wall; and finally, I _be- 
lieve that, if scions had always been taken from 
the most healthy individuals to perpetuate the va- 
rieties, we should not have seen so many trees af- 
fected with diseases, which abridge their existence 
and which also contribute, for the same reason, to 
shorten that of the whole variety. If now then, 
it is adopted as a principle, never to take scions 
but from young and healthy trees, and to insert 
them only on vigorous free stocks, the varieties will 
be longer preserved in a healthy state, than is the 
case at the present time. 

Still, whether the deterioration of our fruit trees, 
be naturally slow as I think, or rapid, as Mr. Van 
Mons and Mr. Knight have asserted, it is not less 
certain, and it is well to think of some method for 
replacing them. Our manner of sowing the seeds 
and trusting to chance, for obtaining a good new 
fruit, is not certainly the best, as experience has 
sufficiently proved. Besides, chance does not 
merit the confidence of a reasonable man, especi- 
ally when the probabilities are adverse. It is ne- 
cessary then to have recourse to science, which is 
founded on reasons deduced from particular facts, 
and from whence flows that which is called a prin- 
ciple; and when this principle agrees with the 
course of nature, and is not contrary to any known 
fact, it seems to me, that it should be adopted as 
a truth, and be employed with confidence. 

Such is, in my estimation, the theory of Mr. 
Yan Mons, and it is to be considered as the best 
and most prompt means of regenerating our fruit 
trees, that is to say, of replacing the old deteriora- 
ted varieties by new varieties, which are perfectly 
healthy and bear excellent fruit. I have present- 
ed, as clearly as was in my power, the process em- 
ployed to put it in practice, to induce the friends of 
our country to naturalize it; and in order to inspire 
more confidence, I have dared to say a word on 
the transcendent merit of its author, for which I 
ask a thousand pardons of his modesty, 

I might yet add to this corollary many remarks, 
made by Mr. Van Mons on fruit trees and their 
culture, for his correspondence is very copious in 
facts; but I believe [ have said sufficient to support 
the theory of this learned professor. I hatin 
hasten to complete my memoir, by fixing the 
epoch of the removal of his nursery from Brussels 
to Louvain, and giving an idea of the incredible 
obstacles which he was obliged to encounter, in his 
pomological career, instead of the encouragements 
which were due to him, and shall finish, by a de- 
scription of some of the excellent fruits obtained 
by Mr. Van Mons, and few or none of which are 
yet known in France. 

After Mr. Van Mons had been a distinguished 

rofessor of physic and chemistry for seven years 
n the central school of the department of Dyle, 


and alter the fortunes of war had separated Bel- 
gium from France, King William rendered justice 
to his merit, by naming him professor of the same 
subjects in the University of Louvain, in 1817, six 
months even before that University was re-estab- 
lished. Louvain being only about six leagues dis. 
tant from Brussels, Mr. Van Mons could at the 
same time perform his duty as_ professor, superin- 
tend his nursery, and pursue hisexperiments. He 
was then at the apogee of his pomological career, 
he had more than 80,000 trees in his Pepiniere de 
la Fidelite [Nursery of Fidelity] the greater part 
of which were pears raised from the seed; several 
compartments were in their fourth, fifth, and sixth 
generations without interruption, from parent toson, 
and produced delicious fruits. He had for several 
a sent scions to Germany, England and the 

nited States of America; nevertheless, except 
his friend Bose, Mr. Vilmorin, Mr. Leon Leileric, 
and Mr. Bonnet, there was scarcely an individual 
in France, who knew that Mr. Van Mons existed; 
such is the empire which routine and apathy has 
among us. The English and American cata- 
louges are filled with Mr. Van Mons, fruit; and it 
was not until 1834 that we find a few of them de- 
scribed, in the new edition of Mr Noisette’s Jar- 
din Fruitier. 

To decide upon the character of these new 
fruits, Mr. Van Mons assembled three or four 
friends who were superior judges; they tasted 
them, wrote down the qualities of each, and Mr. 
Van mons preserved only the trees that produced 
fruit which was decided to be good and very good; 
the same proof was repeated two, three, and four 
times in succession, and it was not until after these 
repeated trials, that he decided to take grafts from 
the trees which bore them. On this subject, I 
should here make a few remarks, to dissipate the 
doubt which some persons still entertain, on the 
care which Mr. Van Mons took to propagate only 
excellent fruits. In the first place, it should be 
observed that every year is not favorable to the 
perfect development of the good qualities of fruit, 
and that if a fruit generally delicious, is tasted for 
the first time, in an unfavorable year, an inferior 
wf may be discovered. It was thus that in 
1833 I did not find in several samples of Poiteau’s 
pear those excellent qualities, which Mr. Van 
Mons had recognised during four successive years, 
and which had determined this learned man, from 
motives of friendship, to honor me by affixing to 
it my name. In the second place, it was always 
impossible for Mr. Van Mons to collect the scions 
himself, as he was too much occupied, which ex- 
plains why it sometimes has happened, that an 
indifferent variety has been received, instead of a 
kind worthy of propagation. It was evidently 
from an error of this kind, that Mr. Vilmorin re- 
ceived, under the name of Beurre Fourcroy, @ 
Pear tree of a very late kind, the fruit of which 
had no merit; for Mr. Van Mons had tasted the 
Beurre Fourcroy several years in succession, aD 
had found it worthy of being dedicated to that 
most learned chemist, who had accepted the ded- 
ication, a little time before his death. 

Mr. Van Mons fully enjoyed the result of his 
long continued experiments; he was happy 1m dit- 
fusing with real disinterestedness, and the qreatons 
complacence, his new fruits, the greater part © 





which were supertor to those with which we are 
acquainted, when in 1819, exabrupto, the land on 
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i is Nursery of Fidelity was located was 
peared 9 be reir ewahle for streets and building 
jots, and he was summoned to vacate it in the 
short space of two months, under the penalty of 

‘no all his trees cut down and thrown into the 
fire. Such an injunction would have been fatal to 
many persons, other than such a man as Mr. Van 
Mons; he was sensibly affected, but not frustrated; 
his noble character, his profound knowledge of 
men enabled him to surmount this reverse of for- 
tune and disposed him calmly to seek elsewhere, 
another place for his establishment. As professor 
in the University of Louvain, he resolved to trans- 

rt his nursery to that city, that he might have it 
under his management, without leaving the Uni- 
versity; but the period assigned for evacuating the 
land was unfortunately, that of mid winter,—from 
the first of November to the last of December. 
Mr. Van Mons had at his disposal, only a part 
of Saturday and Sunday in each week, when he 
could go to Brussels; to collect the scions, to mark 
the most precious trees and give the requisite or- 
ders for the others, was all that he could do him- 
sel? and another garden as extensive as that 
which he evacuated, was required for the recep- 
tion of his trees. His loss was consequently great 
and irreparable, from the unfortunate position in 
which he was placed, being obliged to confide 
nearly the whole of the care and labor of removal, to 
persons not well qualified, and who were incapable 
of comprehending the deep interest which he felt 
for the preservation of his trees. It was with 

reat difficulty that he saved a twentieth part of 
Bis nursery, and this twentieth consisted only of 
scions for grafting. ‘The remainder were sold or 
given to whoever would take them. After such 
a catastrophe Mr. Van Mons considered it neces- 
sary to guard against being ever again exposed to 
a a calamity. But incapable of distrust, he 
hired a piece of land in Louvain, which unfortu- 
nately belonged to the city, as a receptacle for the 
ruins of his nursery at Brussels, and continued his 
sowings and experiments. 

Except, having a great number of young plants 
broken down se drawn out of the ground, by the 
masses of ice which were left on the ground for 
several days, after a great freshet in the river 
which passes through Louvain, occasioned by an 
unusual thaw in 1830, and which overflowed his 
nursery to the depth of seven or eight feet; if, I 
say, we except this flood, Mr. Van Mons enjoyed 
more or less quietly his new location, during thir- 
teen consecutive years. [lis correspondence was 
renewed and extended, his losses were replaced by 
new acquisitions, the mass of his observations 
were augmented, and he continued to introduce 
into his nursery good new fruits, obtained by other 
amateurs, such as Messrs Coloma, Capiaumont, 
D’Hardenpont, the Abbe Duquesne, Gossart, 
Wirthum, Derlenfcourt, Diel, Liart, Knight, and 
an hundred others, and he distributed scions of 
these good fruits simultaneously, with those of his 
own; for his sole end has always been to multiply 
those which were good, and to enable the whole 
world to enjoy them. But he never sacrifised an 
trees raised from the seeds, to receive the scions 
which were sent to him from all quarters—even 
from North America, before the-character of its 
lruit had been decided: he therefore annually pur- 
chased stocks for the reception of the grafis, which 
were sent to him and for preserving his own vari- 


231 
eties, that he might mere liberally disseminate 
them. For this purpose, he adopted, in his nur- 
sery at Brussels, a kind of grafting which he calls 
grant by copulation, and he continues to practise it 
at Louvain with great success. 

Until 1823 Mr. Van Mons had not distributed 
any of his trees or scions, without numbers being 
attached to them, which corresponded with simi- 
Jarnumbers affixed to the parent-stocks in his 
nursery, that enabled him to answer all the quer- 
ies which might be addressed to him, by the per- 
sons to whom he sentscions. Atthis period, hav- 
ing been confined to his bed by a severe wound, 
he compiled from his registers and published a 
catalogne, in which we find about 2000 varieties 
of fruits, in which the names are placed opposite 
the numbers of those from which scions had been 
taken and distributed, makes known the principle 
of his theory, describes some of the details of his 
culture and his manner of making experiments: 
there are also in it some remarks on the causes 
which compelled him to abandon his nursery at 
Brussels. ‘There are several things worthy of at- 
tention in this catalogue; first, the interruptions in 
the series of numbers; for example, in the second 
series we find number 850 immediately after 840, 
which indicates that nine intermediate numbers 
were attached to nine trees of favorable augury, 
but whose fruit had not yet been decided upon as 
to quality: second, the names followed by the 
words by us naturally indicate that the varieties 
thus designated have been produced from the 
seeds by Van Mons; third, when the name is fol- 
lowed by the words by tts patron, they indicate that 
the name of the variety is that of the person who 
has obtained it from the seed. But there is one 
very important thing which Mr. Van Mons did 
not think of, and which would have been very 
useful in the history of fruit trees, especially to as- 
certain the course and progress of their deteriora- 
tion, this was, to have fixed the year of the birth 
of each of the new varieties, designated in his cat- 
alogue. Mr. Van Mons was alone capable of do- 
ing it: when I spoke to him about it, he replied 
that his intention had not been to establish a sci- 
ence, but rather to do a good act. which would be 
immediately useful by the dissemination of good 
fruits; still he regrets having left this hiatus, which 
his notes do not now enable him entirely to fill 


up. 

= I have before stated, Mr. Van Mons enjoyed 
his fifty years of experiments, in enriching us 
with good excellent fruits; but public utihty had 
sworn that she would finally embitter his old age. 
In 1831 we besieged the citadel D’Anvers, and 
although Mr. Van Mons nursery was fourteen 
leagues distant from the army, the engineers 
could not find a more commodious place than that 
nursery, to bake the bread of the soldiers in; con- 
sequently a great part of Mr. Van Mon’s trees 
were destroyed, having constructed their ovens on 
the ground where they grew, and the fruit of the 
others was exposed to pillage. Still the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Van Mons sustained him in this unex- 


the seventh, eighth and ninth uninterrupted gen- 
eration, from parent to son; he was consoled be- 
cause he had time to collect, although it was in 
the summer, scions of the trees which were sacri- 
ficed to afford a place for the erection of ovens; 





ected devastation; he hired two other tracts of 
and, into which he removed his young plants of 
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but public utility had not yet exhausted all her se- 
verities against him. Unfortunately there was not 
a Chaptal in the council of the prince, and the en- 

ineer, seeing nothing, decided again in 1834, in 
the name of public utility, that Mr. Van Mons’ 
nursery was the sole and only point on the globe, 

roper for the establishment of a gas-house for 
lightning the city. Heaven grant that these gen- 
tlemen may be enabled to see better for the future; 
but it is not in their power to prevent the true 
friends of intellectual light, and of public prosperi- 
ty, from regarding their decision as an act of igno- 
rance and the grossest vandalism. 





Mr. Van Mons is actually seventy years of age; 
he has consecrated his whole, all his life, a larger | 
part of his fortune to public utility, and yet it is 
the name of public utility, that they have slain 
him, assassinated him! O age of light, how dark 
thou art. 

In the commencement of September, 1834, Mr. 
Van Mons, on sending me a box of pears which 
were the first of a seventh generation, observed in 
his letter, “‘when you taste these pears, the trees 
which bore them will no longer exist.” In fact, I 
learned a few days after, that the destructive axe 
had prostrated these trees and many others, that 
the nursery was dishonored, lost, and Mr. Van 
Mons frustrated in his dearest hopes, which were 
to send us the products of his labor. 

It is nara ce to foresee, or rather I dare not 
express my fears as to what will become of the 
ruins of an establishment, which wanted encour- | 
agement, which was of a nature to elevate the 
glory of an empire.* 

Note by Mr. Poiteau. 


Count Lelieur of Ville-sur Ance, believes with 
Mr. Murinais and Mr. Bonnet, that the stock has 
an influence on the seeds of the graft. During his 
residence in North America, he saw in the environs 
of New York a red and a white peach which 
perpetuated their stone without variation; but 
when he had budded the red on the white and the 
white on the red, they neither produced fruit per- 
fectly red, or periectly white, the two colors were 
mingled. 


FACT STATED OF REMARKABLE IMPROVE- 
MENT IN LAND. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Amherst Co., June 25th, 1836. 


As one of the advantages of your valuable jour- 
nal consists in collecting the facts which may fall 
under individual observation, and thereby arrang- 
ing the data on which to form correct opinions, per- 
mit me tocommunicate a fact which has fallen un- 
der my observation. 

In 1832, in extending a clover Jot, I included 
about three acres of a poor ridge, which I planted 
in the common corn field pea, for the purpose of 
clearing it of grass, &c. This crop scarcely re- 
turned me the seed. ‘That fall it was sown in 
wheat, and in the following spring it was sown in 
clover and plastered. The crop of wheat was 
scarcely worth cutting, and the land was badly ta- 














* I have learned that Mr. Van Mons has been order- 
ed to evacuate the whole of the land before the end of | 
February.* 





* As the above was written in 1834, the nursery | 
must have been destroyed in 1855.—'Translator. ra 
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ken with clover: a sprig here and there seemed to 
struggle for a feeble existence. This clover was 
never fit to make hay, and hence was never cy - 
but it was — by calves each year. In the 
sutimer of 1835, this lot was fallowed and broken 
froni 9 to 11 inches, and in October, sown in wheat: 
as the clover was too thin it was again sown jh 
clover this spring, and the clover seed was har. 
rowed in with a two-horse harrow with wooden 
teeth. The crop of wheat that is now on it is re- 
markably luxuriant, and most of it having fallen, 
Could this great improvement have proceeded 
from the deep fallow, or from the harrowing of the 
wheat this spring? It must have proceeded from 
one or both of these causes, as no other means 
have been used, except the plaster in the spring 
of 1833. ‘The soil is a deep stiff red clay. This 
fact is communicated with the hope, that, by com- 
paring it with the observations of others, it may 
assist in discovering the best and most efficient 
means of improving our land. 
W. UH. G. 


GERMINATION OF WHEAT IN ICE, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Cumberland county, 
June 23d, 1836. 


Icovered my ice last winter with straw contain- 
ing much loose wheat. Inthe month of May the 
grains of wheat which happened to come in con- 
tact with ice, vegetated; and the roots extended 
into the body of the ice, from four to six inches, 
having a most beautiful white, thread-like ap- 
pearance. ‘The grain seems to have germinated 
after forming a bed in the ice: each grain was sur- 
rounded with a small quantity of water. 

The stalk was bleached an inch above the sur- 
face of the ice, the top green and healthy. I make 
this communication without comment, and am 
now convinced that grain germinates at 32° of 
Fahrenheit scale, which has been denied by 
many. 


WILLIAM B. SMITH. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS AND REMARKS WITH 
RESPECT TO MULBERRY AND SILK CUL- 
TURE. 


Extract from the Silkworm. 


The first step of the silkgrower is to prepare 
food for the worms; and _ the first in this operation 
is to select a proper location and soil, and to make 
choice of the kind of tree which is to produce the 
leaves. 

The best location forany kind of mulberry to 
feed silkworms is on a moderate declivity facing 
the east or northeast—the worst exposure are to 
the south-west, the south or the west, because 

The danger, if any, of their being winter killed 
arises from their growth being prolonged, ard 
their substance remaining soft till late in autumn. 
The southwestern, southern and western exp0- 
sures continue their growth later, because they 
are warmer than the eastern and northeastern, 
and the frost takes them before the wood is hard- 
ened. When the wood is matured there is no 
denger of winter killing. 

The soil most suitable for the nursery is a mod- 
erately rich sandy loom, mellow, dry and friable. 
For the trees, when, transplanted for feeding, ® 
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dry, gravelly or somewhat sandy soil; better two 
oor than too rich; not that the trees will flourish 
better, but the leaves are more nutritious and. 
healthy for the worms, and cause them to make 
hetter silk: no matter how stony if the trees can 
7e room to grow 

"a natural food for the worms are the leaves 
of the mulberry tree. There are several species 
and numerous varieties of the mulberry, the leaves 
of most, if not all of which are eaten by the silk- 
worm; the most common are the black, the pur- 
ple, the red and the white. The worms will feed 
on the first three, but the silk they produce is com- 
jaratively coarse. ‘I'he white, or as it is frequent- 
y but improperly called, the Italian mulberry, is 
that on which worms have been hitherto chiefly 
fed, in Europe and in this country; but these now 
bid fair to be superseded by others recently import- 
ed {rom Asia, the chief of which are the Brusa 
and the Chinese, or morus multicaulis. 

The Brusa is a hardy tree, far superior on ac- 
count of the size of its leaves, to the White mul- 
berry, but the Morus multicaulis, of which there 
have hitherto been some doubts respecting its har- 
diness, has now been fairly tested, and no reason- 
able question remains as to its taking place of all 
others. It is fully ascertained that it can be 
brought to feed a stock of worms in half the time 
of the White mulberry—that a given space of 
round will — from twice to four times the 
weight of foliage—and that a child can gather as 
much weight of leaves in a given time as two men, 
and thata given weight of leaves are worth a 
quarter more than those of the White mulberry: 
and besides all these advantages it is stated on 
respectable authority that it is more congenial to 
= health of the worms, and produces better 
silk. 

The Chinese mulberry is at present chiefly pro- 
pagated by layers and cuttings. The former mode 
is perhaps preferable for propagating on the same 
ground, the latter is best calculated for transporta- 
tion. But little of the seed has yet been produced 
in this country, but will probably be plenty in a 
few years. When the trees are to be multiplied 
on the same ground by layers, they should be set 
s0 far apart as to leave room to extend the layers 
between them. When this is not intended, there 
should be room enough for them to produce their 
lull growth of leaves without matting or choking 
each other. If the trees are set 19 8-10th inches 
apart, there will then be ten trees in a rod in each 
row, and when they get too large for that distance 
every other one can be taken up for sale or for 
transplanting, leaving five trees in a rod. The 
distance of the rows may be varied as fancy may 
dictate, If itis intended to pass between them 
with a cart or wagon, half a rod, or eight feet and 
“x Inches will be a convenient distance. To pass 
hetween them with a hand cart, the rows may be 
live feet six inches apart, which will give three 
‘ows toarod. By the first plan, an acre will con- 
‘tin 3200 trees, and when every other one is taken 
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mulberry, most of the branches may be cut down 
in the fall, and separated into cuttings to set the 
next spring. The young shoots will produce 
leaves enough the first season to feed a small stock 
of worms, sufficient to procure eggs for the sec- 
ond season. By these few worms, a sufficient 
knowledge may be acquired to manage with a 
degree of safety the second year—when calcula- 
tions may be made on some profit from the silk. 
The few worms fed the first year may be hept on 
rough boards covered with papers; but this is too 
slovenly a practiceto be extended. Those who 
wish to proceed systematically, and who do not 
choose to build a cocoonery for the second year, 
are invited to call and examine the portable hans 
and hurdles which I have constructed, and 
which, if a little more expensive than rough 
boards and papers, will be found extremely con- 
venient. 

The plan of a cocoonery will be found ia No. 
4; whieh though it may be varied as fancy or con- 
venience may suggest, will at least assist the con- 
structer as a starting point from which to vary. 
But the general plan of feeding the worms on hur- 
dles of net work, with some kind of slide un- 
der each to receive the refuse and filth, to. be re- 
moved without disturbing the worms, will be 
found of indispensible necessity to any one who 
wishes to conduct the business with any regula- 


rity. 
Varian statements have been given of the 
Sennty of silk which may be calculated on at 
ifferent periods from the commencement, all of 
which are from good authority, founded on actual 
experiments. But as these experments have 
been made by different people, the statements giv- 
en of their results, as may be expected, differ al- 
so. As every person who goes into the business, 
will wish to form some estimate of what can be 
effected, to save my readers the trouble of search- 
ing the preceding numbers for data in scattered 
items, I will here give a statement, which, if the 
business is conducted with any degree of correct- 
ness, cannot be fallen short of. 

I shall, in the first place, suppose the business 
to be commenced with the Chinese mulberry, and 
suppose an acre to be set with young trees or cut- 
tingsin rows five feet and six inches apart, or three 
rows in a rod, and nineteen and eight-tenth inches 
apart in the rows or 10 trees in @ rod, giving of 
course 4800 trees. It has been ascertained that 
these young trees will yield half’ a pound of leaves 
each, the first season; butas I intend in this calcu- 
lation, not to approach near the utmost limits, I 
will suppose them to afford only a few leaves to 
feed the small stock of worms necessary for eggs 
for the next season, which need not be over one 
‘thousand. J shall suppose only half a pound of 
‘leaves from each tree the second year, though it 

has been ascertained that they will yield a pound. 
[ suppose the third year every other tree to be 
transplanted out, which will leave 2500 trees, from 
‘each of which T calculate a pound and a half of 








out 1600. By the second plan the acre will con- | leaves this year, three pounds the fourth year, five 
‘tin 4800, and when thinned out 2400 _pounds the fifih year, and seven pounds the sixth 


he mode of’ preparing the ground, sowing the | 
seed, setting cuttings and layers, will be found in| 
the preceding numbers: For setting trees with 
roots, the best method is that proposed by Mr. 
*stor which is given in the preceding number. 
I the business is commenced with the Chinese | 


Vor. IV—30 


year. 
“ It has been stated by some experienced feed- 
ers of silkworms, that 80 pounds of Chinese 
mulberry leaves will produce a pound of silk: 
the account, then, for six years, will stand 
thus. 
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| Quantity o 


- | 
ars. | Trees. 
Ye . leaves each. 


No. worms. 


4800 
4800 
2400 
2400 
2400 
2400 





Ist 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


none. 
‘30 Ibs. 
45 do. 


8 ounces. 
1} pounds. 
3. do. 

5 do. 

7 do. 


72,000 
108,000 
216,000 | 90 do. 
288,000 | 120 do. 
264,000 | 210 do. 




















If the rows of trees are set 8 feet 3inclres apart, 
giving two rows toa rod, the quantity of leaves, 
worms and silk will consequently be one third less. 
All the difference in advantage will be, that by the 
latter mode possibly a little labor may be saved by 
collecting the leaves in a cart or wagon drawn by 
i horse, and in the former they will be taken in a 
hand cart or in baskets. 

Respecting the white mulberry, the reports from 
full grown trees.average from forty to sixty pounds 
of silk, and this not till twenty years old. Who 
then will depend on the white mulberry to feed 
silkworms, and wait 20 years to obtain forty to six- 
ty pounds of silk to an acre, when the Chinese will 
yield profit the second year, and 200 pounds or 
over in six years. 

_As there are several varieties of breeds of the 
silkworm, it will be of importance in procuring the 
eggs, to select and sort them, so as not to have two 
kinds together; not only on account of having 
them hatch and pass through their various changes 
at the same time, but also to have the silk they 
produce of uniform quality, as that produced by 
different parcels of worms often varies in color, in 
fineness, and indeed in all its qualities. Respect- 
ing the choice of any particular variety, it would 
be impossible to give, in the present state of know- 
ledge of the subject, any decided preference, pro- 
vided they are kept separate. 

There is another part of the subject which has 
yet to be decided by farther experience, and that 
is the question whether it is best to confine the bu- 
siness fo one crop, or to extend it several in a sea- 
son. ‘There are some worms which complete their 
whole course of operations in about four weeks, 
and others which require six. But even with the 
six-weeks worms there will be sufficient time du- 


ring the summer in any part of the United States | 


to produce two crops. The only advice [ shall 
venture to give in this case, is the same I have 
given in former cases, to proceed sparingly and 
cautiously in all new operations. On that ground, 
I should judge it most expedient to begin with one 
crop at first, and when experience shall have ren- 
dered the business familiar, the young silkerower 
will be enabled to make his own c le 
* * * * 


calculations. 
* 


TO PROMOTE THE EARLY BEARING OF THE 
APPLE AND PEAR. 


John Williams planted seed in pots, in Novem- 
ber, 1809, transplanted after midsummer in the 
following year, into the open ground—transplant- 
ed again in the autumn of 1811, six feet apart— 

runed away every winter the trifling lateral shoots 
eaving the larger laterals at their full leneth to 
the bottom of the plants, and gave a good expo- 
sure tothe sun. Atthe height of six feet the 
branches ceased to produce thorns. One yielded 
fruit at four years old, and several at five and six 














-and the bulbs, and tubers, and suckers of 
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years.—( Rep of Arts, 1819, p. 175.) Repeateg 
transplanting retards the growth of wood, and jin. 
duces premature maturity in the plant—it cop. 
verts, for wantof abundant nourishment, wood buds 
into fruit buds, Itis calculated to produce ear} 

bearing, but not to produce stately long lived trees, 
Precocity in vegetables, as in animals, is rather 
indicative of short life. Frequently transplanting 
is often resorted to by the florist, in order to induce 
plants to produce double flowers, or to produce an 
abundance of flowers, and it is found highly eff. 
cacious in the balsam, coxcomb, &c. It deranges 
the natural organization of plants, and produces 
monsters, a term applied by botanists to double 
flowers. It is by a process like the one pursued 
by Williams, that Knight so early obtains fruit 
from seeds, the blossoms of which he feeundates 
artificially, and it is to this that we are probably 
indebted for many of the fine fruits that enrich our 
tables, and for many of the gay flowers that em- 
bellish our gardens. 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 
VEGETABLE DYES. 


There is a species of lichen, growing on trees, 
of a greenish color, which the country people 
gather, under the name of moss, which dyes a 
permanent orange color on wool. It may be 
@athered by bushels from the oak trees, hanging 
in bunches from the limbs. Lie or potash, we be- 
lieve, is used to fix the color. The acrid herb 
called smart weed, or biting knot grass, issaid also 
to dye a brilliant and unfading yellow. If these 
dyes are unknown to chemists, we think they 
ought not to be; and the scientific should not un- 
der-value an important principle, which their 
science may render five times more valuable, 
merely because they owe the discovery of it tothe 
ignorant. 


RULE FOR DETERMINING THE WEIGIIT OF 
HAY. 


Hay in the tield rick, says Low, weighs some- 
what better than 112 Ibs, the cubic yard; alter 
being compressed in the stack, it weighs from 140 
to 180 lbs., and when old, 200 Ibs. 


From Paxton’s London Horticultural Register. 


ON THE TENDENCY OF PLANTS TO REPRO- 
DUCE THEMSELVES. 


It is a general law of nature obtaining in both 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that, in or 
der to perpetuate the species, each individual or 
pair of individuals, are so constituted, that bya 
union of their powers respectively, progeny 18 Pte 
duced. 

It is remarkable that in both those kingdoms the 
manner of production is similar. ‘The eggs o 
animals are very similar to the seeds of — 
—_ 
bear a strong resemblance to the viviparous young 
of animals. Increase by division also obtains l! 
both: the dividing of the polypi is exactly like the 
production and separation of the sporules of func! 
and other inferior orders of plants. 
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But vegetables are endowed with greater pow- | seeds; and many other similar instances may be 
ers of re-production than animals. The latter adduced. 
have only one manner ol re-production, from Ihe coitebeey vba this power or faculty of plants 
which there can be no departure. _Oviparous an- | 1s necessary to the practitioner, whether in garden- 
imals cannot bring forth young viviparously (ex- | ing or farming. The first by directing the vigor to 
cept in a few instances among insects,) nor vice | the useful members of the plant, may have them 
versa. Whereas among plants we find many that | in greater perfection; and the second, by ang 
-an re-produce themselves in three different ways, | his thin crops of grass early in the season, wil 
namely, by seeds, by offsets, or by suckers; and | much sooner obtain a thicker sward. 


what is very remakable in such cases, is that 





whichever of these take the lead in productive- Extracts from the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
ness, the other two are neutralized or nearly s0;/ PATENTS FOR AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
and this versatility of character may be made so &c., ISSUED IN NOVEMBER, 1835. 


cubservient to the purposes of the manager, that 
he may have whichever of the three he may 
choose. If offsets be wanted from a bulb or tuber, : pee : 
orfrom a fibrous rooted plant, the flower stems | Fora Machine Sor cutting Straw, &c.; Henry C. 
must be cut off; and if seeds be the object, then Jones, Salem, W arren county, Ohio, Nov. ie 
every new offset or tuber should be displaced as| | There is nothing in this cutting machine to dis- 
soon as it makes its appearance. tinguish it from a score or two of others, and of 
We have been led to make these remarks from | this the patentee seems to be aware, as he says 
having observed — first time in our life) in the | that “this machine is operated somewhat similar 
(‘helsea Botanical Garden, the flowers of the Je- | to other straw cutting machines;” after which he 
rusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) nearly | proceeds to claim certain things which are of little 
expanded. This is a circumstance which but | ornoimportance,andsome of them, withal, not new. 


rarely occurs in this country, owing, no doubt, to | ;, ; ae 
these plants being cultivated in rich soil, which in- For a Conical Arch Charcoal Burner; Ezra B. 


duces the production of tubers rather than flow- Gilbert, Ephratah, Montgomery county, New 
a York, November 7. 

But this last summer has been remarkable for! ‘The claim made is to the before described coni- 
its great heat and long continued drought, and cal arch charcoal burner, for manufacturing char- 
' 5S = ” ‘ ’ she > avs) rhe 
emsequently, the soil being exhausted of that de- coal. Excepting in shape, we do not see in what 
ree of moisture necessary to the production of tu- particular this kiln differs from that patented by 
be rs, and extraordinary effort has been made by Mr. Doolittle, in 1829, and described by him in the 
the plants to reproduce themselves by seeds, and ‘seventeenth volume of Silliman’s Journal, p. 396, 
which is quite conformable to the general law of) We have long had by us a model of a charcoal 
vegetable developement, as instanced in other kiln, exactly in the shape of that now patented. 
similar Castles Ihe person who sent it proposed obtaining a pa- 

The ingenious T. A. Knight, Esq., S. H. So- tent, but declined doing so when informed that 
ciety, has founded a rule in practice on this very there was not any thing new in the principle of it, 
cireumstance, as applicable to the potato. The | ° in his mode of application. 


greater number of the varieties of this useful! prop an improvement in the Morse Rake; James 


lant re-produce themselves by both seeds and tu- | pydney, Stanford, Delaware county, N. York, 
ersatthe same time. But it forcibly struck the} November 7. ‘ 


inquiring mind of that gentleman that no plant | T , 
. . ‘ , : wo bars, each about seven feet lonv, are to 
ran produce both in such quantity or perfection as | have rake teeth fixed into them, at suitable dis- 


one of them only. And he also knew that, by | tances apart, and about two feetlong. ‘These two 


defructifying the top, additional energy would be Mpeg 

S ee nw: bars are to be framed together by timbers at their 
given to t i ¢ | 5 ‘ 

soma Frc underground offspring. This was | ends, so that the two bars mav be about two and 
sound philosophy; and the results of manifold tials . 





With remarks, by the Editor of the Journal of the 
| Franklin Institute. 








have been to confirm his doctrine a half; or three feetapart. ‘The teeth are to point 
On the same principle, other practical experi- chile wateiha’ the’ pants g bol 
ments are , ists | V! S s > points 
based. Both Dutch and other florists of the teeth, oand 8, the tim- KL a 


hot only prevent thei ing s fi ower- ye 

ing, b 2 — heir budding bette from fower- | bers by which the two rake heads are tramed to- 

ig, but mutilate by cutting off the upper half of } et Peligy te ay 

their bulbs , nee ae gether. Whenthe rake is drawn forward, one 
Meum to cause an extra ejection of offsets. ‘set of points is on the ground, the others serving 

f . . . . 4 S , she 

And our own exotic plant growers find it difficult | oe yndiles, by which to guide it. When the rake 

'0 propagate some of the African bulbs without |‘. 5 ee ae we as — 
to ceetinaamn ye ae Raererteediinann jis full, the upper ones are pushed forward by the 
There : ier ..| person who guides it, and the rake rolls over, de- 

€ are several other plants which show this;' ~... d : 4 

property of : . | positing the straw, grain, &c. The horse is geared 
te 2 2. Fe-production by other than the ordi- | tg a frame, allowing of this rolling over, which 

nary modes. Wheat, which is either an annual), "7? S ~ et 


or biennial accord} ~, frame is attached to the rake by headed pins, that 
n 8) e ye t | , : : 
: i to the time of the year at | ass through a slot in the timbers, 6, which are 
b] 


Which itis sown, will, if repeatedly eaten or cut | i, ble 
at ae Po. Pratnen sane siete, RAG, ripen ; tthe claim is to the manner of using two heads 
e of it Wid: year. The strawberry, if divest- | or rakes, and the self-adjusting slide, or groove, 11s 
fruit in tha’e flowers, will produce others and yield ‘the ends of the head bars. ade | 
My ic autumn, A filbert tree, surrounded by | spl : “9 
— Fs oegiod of suckers, seldom bears many| For a Machine for Cutting Straw; i man 
Warts eeree radish, whose growth is chiefly to- | Hall, Kent, Patnam county, New York, - ov. 7. 
ards enlarging the root, seldom flowers or bears} ‘There is to be an angalar knife, comething like 
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an inverted V, and this forma one of the claims; a|tion are to be so close together as to allow only 
claim is made, also, to a board, which is to gauge | dust to pass; the next is to allow cheat to escape: 
the length of the straw, and, lastly, to a spring to | the next small wheat, and the last large wheat. 
raise the sliding board; the angular knife is not | Between the last itis proposed to form the cylin. 
new, and boards for gauging have been often used | der of sheet metal, instead of wire, and to punch 
in asimilar way. it full of smooth round holes, large enouch for the 
' discharge of cockle. 

Fora Grist Mill; Philip Hauser, Cincinnati,| The claim is to the placing of rods, or wires 
Ohio. An alien; who has resided two years in the | lengthwise of the cylinder, from one groove cireleto 
United States; November 7. the other, at suitable distances apart for cleaning 

The grinding part of this mill consists of acom- | grain; instead of woven coverings, with numerous 
mon conical shell and nut, like those of the ordi- | openings. 
nary coffee-mill, without a single feature of no- 


velty either in form orsubstance. ‘The claim is; For an improvement in the Smut Machine; Ed- 
to “the general arrangement and combination, but | ward B. Fitzpatrick, Mount Morris, Livingston 
not to the parts, taken separately.” It is one | county, New York, November 14. 
among those gross pretensions atinvention which| This smut machine is to consist of an outer sta- 
would excite much surprise, were they little more tionary cylinder, standing vertically, its periphery, 
rare, being formed of longitudinal rods or wires, placed 
so close together that grain will not pass between 
them, whilst the dust from the smut will es. 
cape readily. Within this there are to be r- 
volving beaters formed by extending square 
iron rods from one set of cross arms on the lower 
end of a revolving shaft, within the cylinder, to 
other similar cross bars near the upper end of the 
shaft, and close within the heads of the cylinder; 
these rods are to be made ragged at their edges, 
and placed near together on cross arms, extending 
from the shaft to the periphery of the cylinder. 
They are not to run directly along with the cylin- 
der, but spirally, just as they would stand suppo- 
sing them to be put in straight at first, and one of 
the sets of cross arms to be then turned half way 
round, thus giving a spiral direction to the rods. 

The grain isto be fed in through the upper head 
of the cylinder, and to escape through an opening 
in the bottom head; but in passing down it is 
driven forcibly about by encountering the spiral 
beaters, the shaft of which revolves with great 
ey, and by ary means, it is said, the smut is 
, effectually removed. 

For Preparing Extracts a Bark for Tanning;| The sein is to the above described manner of 
Otis Batchelder, Bedford Hillsborough county, | constructing a smut machine. 
N me oo November 7, = 

he following is the recipe: “Put such quan- soni ' 

tity of the alae of the wwe into the vat “ may For a Cheese Prees; William C. Greenleal, 
be required; then put upon the extract, vinegar, | Andover, Oxford county, Maine November 23. 
or some other acid, in the proportion of about two| _ A follower is to be forced down by a toggle joint, 
gallons of vinegar to the hundred weight of the | the pressure being continued by hanging a weight 
extract; afier that, put on water, cold or warm, |‘ @ lever, or arm, attached to the joint. The pa- 
in sufficient quantity to cover the extract; then pul- | tentee says, “I do not claim the original invention 
verize and mix well, and then add such quantity | of the toggle joint, but I do not claim as my inven- 
of water as may be necessary, and the liquor is fit | 40M Its py wear to the purpose of pressing 
for use. What he claims as his improvement, is | Cheese.” Independently of the toggle joint hav- 
the method of dissolving in cold or warm water, |i" been previously used for the purpose, such 
with the addition of acid, instead of boiling, as has | Claim we esteem as altogether worthless, for il 0 
been heretofore done,” "i claim to the “application” is valid, there may be 
as many patents for one press as there are articles 
For a Revolving Screen Jor Cleaning Grain; | to be pressed. The law grants patents for any 
Edward P. Fitzpatrick, Mount Morris, Livingston | “new machine.” 
county, New York. An alien, who has resided 


two years in the United States; November 14. Fora Mortising Machine; John M’Bride Rich- 
Instead of using woven wire, in meshes, as is | mond, Wayne county, Indiana, November 26. 
usually done, the screen is to have wires running! In this machine, the chisel is made to advance 
straight along it; of these there are to be several upon the piece to be mortised, instead of causing 
sections in the length of the screen,each section | the piece to move under the chisel. ‘The chisel 
extending from one rim to another, which is fas-|is to be acted upon by two compound levers, ore 
tened upon the axle for that purpose. ‘The screen | of which is to be moved up and down by the hand. 
is to be inclined, and the grain fed in at the upper |The fulcrum of the lever to which the chisel 's 
end, in the usual way; the wires in the first sec- attached, is on a kind of slide, which is caused to 





For a Smut Machine; John Tuck, Columbus, 
Pennsylvania, November 7. 

There is astationary cylinder of sheet-iron stand- 
ing on a suitable frame, its axis being inclined at an 
angle of about ten degrees with the horizon. 
Within this cylinder there is a second, which is 
made to revolve, the two being about three-fourths 
of aninch apart. ‘They are both punched, grater 
fashion, their rough surfaces being towards each 
other. Within the inner cylinder there is a re- 
volving fan wheel, extending its whole length. 
The grain is fed in at the upper end, between the 
two cylinders; the revolving of the inner one rubs 
the grain, whilst the wind from the fan, blowing 
through the apertures, discharges it, together 
with the cheat and cockle, the openings in the 
outer cylinder being made large enough for that 
purpose. ‘he claim is to the machine generally, 
and “particularly to the shaft and spirally ar- 
ranged wings for causing a current of air within 
the revolving drum.” 
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ess forward by a pall falling into arack. The 
precise Way in which this is effected is not clearly 
shown, and, indeed, there is considerable obscuri- 
ty in the description of the machine in general, so 
that a workman could not undertake to make it 
from the information furnished. ‘The claims would 
not serve to convey any definite idea of the things 
which are the subjects of them. 


rogr 


For an improvement on Tub Water Wheels; 
Edward Newnam, Hendricks county, Indiana, 
November 26. : 

This is a poor contrivance, poorly described, and 
as poorly represented. .The design, however, ap- 
pears to be to double the power of the water, by- 
letting it on at opposite sides of the wheel. The 
aflair is without a claim, and is not worth one. 


For Hulling and Cleaning Cotton, and other, 
Seeds; John Ambler, Jr., city of Philadelphia, 
November 26. (See Specification.) 


For an improvement in the Hydrant; Sater F. 
Walker, city of Baltimore, November 26. 

The claim under this patent is to “the mode de- 
scribed of constructing and using the ascending 
tube, so as to discharge the waste water at plea- 
sure, either above or below the surface of the 
ground; the mode of preserving the distance between 
the valve seat and screwed nut at the top; and the 
making a waste cock of metal with a wooden key, 
and leather interposed.” It would require con- 
siderable space to explain the arrangements refer 
red to, and as we understand that Mr. Walker is 
about to apply for a new patent for certain modifi- 
cations of this apparatus, we shall wait until these 
come under our notice, 


Foran improvement in Grist J/ills; Samuel 
Hyde, Malone, Franklin county, New York, No- 
vember 30. 

This appears to be intended for a portable mill, 
although no dimensions are given. Both stones 
are to revolve in the same direction, the lower with 
aslow, the upper with a rapid motion. The low- 
er stone is fixed upon a hollow shalt, and the up- 
per upon a spindle which passes through it. The 
of the lower stone runs upon “bead rollers,”’ 
that is, upon round balls retained in a groove. 
lhe gearing we shall not attempt to describe, as 
this might be varied by any competent workman. 
The running both stones in the same direction, 
with diflerent velocities, is claimed, and for aught 
we know, this claim may be sustained; but we 
are uninformed respecting, and cannot perceive, 
any advantage which can result from this con- 
struction, whilst it is open to the objection of com- 
plexity, The “bead rollers,” at the bottom of the 
exterior shaft, are claimed, but they have repeat- 
edly been applied to shafts, although soon aban- 


; _ as they are theoretically and practically 


PR an instrument for Cutting Wood; John 
uthven, city of New York. An alien, who has 


= his intention to become a citizen; Novem- 


a instrument is to be used asa substitute for 
il, cross-cut, circular, and other saws. The 
& part consists of two steel edges, which are 


Cuttin 
lo op 
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shaving, instead of tearing the wood by numerous 
points. A mortise is to be made on the edge of a 
blade, such a blade, for example, as would be fixed 
in a frame, in the place of a mill saw; and in this 
the cutters are to be secured. one edge pointed in 
either direction, so that the cutting may be eflect- 
ed both by the up and down strokes, the feed of 
the log, in this case taking place at the termination 
of each stroke. Inthe circular saw, the cutters 
will, of couse, all stand in the same direction, and 
the feed, we suppose, will be continuous. 

When used for cross cutting, there are to be ad- 
ditional lateral cutters, to cut across the grain, like 
the fore iron in a cut-and-thrust, or a plane for cut- 
ting grooves across boards. 

The claim made is to “the instruments de- 
scribed, and the method of cutting wood by 
them.” 

We bi! much doubt the general applicability 
of this method of cutting wood, instead of sawing 
it; a good mill saw may be fed half an inch at 
each stroke, whilst cutters, such as those de- 
scribed, cannot be allowed to cut more than an 
eighth of an inch, making a quarter in the double 
stroke. ‘There will be a difficulty, also, in holdin 
down the log in the up stroke, and the stuff will 
spole when the cutters arrive at the edges of the 
boards. The kerf, also, we apprehend, must be 
made thicker than with a good saw. The cross 
cutting appears to present other objections, which, 
with those already enumerated, we shall be glad 
to hear have been practically dissipated. 


For a Kiln for Drying Grain; Thomas Crook, 
New Hope, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 30. 

This patent is taken for an improvement upon 
a kiln for the same purpose, patented by Benja- 
min Parry, in the year 1810. In this kiln, it ap- 
pears that the grain was fed into an inclined pan, 
contained in a chamber heated by a furnace and 
flues, the pan being agitated by a roller to cause 
the grain to descend regularly along it. ‘The pre- 
sent patentee uses two pans, one above the other, 
and inclined in reverse directions, the grain falling 
from the first into the second; he suspends his 
pans by chains, and agitates them by a roller in a 
more convenient manner than heretofore. The 
claims made are to “the manner of arranging a 
second pan under the first, for the purpose de- 
scribed. ‘The manner of strengthening the pans, 
as above, and the method of supporting them at 
the outside, by swing chains, instead of a roller.” 


For a Machine for Cutting Straw; John Wirt, 
Evansham, Wythe county, Virginia, November 
30. 

The whole of this apparatus is confessedly old, 
with the exception of “a cog wheel on the shaft of 
the cutting and fly wheel, working in the teeth of 
the crown wheel, on the end of the lower feeding 
roller, for feeding the machine.” ‘The same pur- 
pose has been effected by similar means, and that 
forty years since. 


ON THE ECHELON CULTIVATOR AND EXPAND- 
ING HARROW. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
April 22d, 1836. 


I now send you the long promised drawings of 





erate like a paring chisel, taking off a narrow 


my Expanding Harrow and Echelon Cultivator, 
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The delay has been caused by my wish to. give 
both a fair trial before I made any public commu- 
nication for your journal in regard tothem. But 
as yet, I have only been able to do it with the cul- 
tivator: for the supply of intelligent workmen falls 


so far short of the demand for them, in my part of 


the country, that I could not get any of the har- 
rows made in time for corn planting. A more mi- 
nute description, therefore, of their operation, 
must be po-tponed for another opportunity. 

In recommendation of the Echelon cultivator, 
although it 1s my own contrivance, I think I may 
venture to assert that, wherever the soil is tolera- 
bly friable, and free from stumps, roots, and stones, 
having first been broken up, as usual, with a double 
plough, this implement will certainly save at least 


. 
Af c 
A, ea 











half the time and Jabor of after culture. More. 
over, it may be set to run as deep as single ploughs 
commonly do:) it will answer equally wal tek 
cultivating any crop, the rows of which are wide 
enough for its passing to and fro between ever 

two: it will throw the earth either to or from them 
according as you turn the nght or left end of the 
diagonal bar next to them; and in clean land, jt 
will cover small grain effectually, in half the time 
of asingle plough, and at a more uniform depth, 
Another advantage in using itis, that the only 
irons about it which are exposed to be worn out by 
the soil, are the cast iron points, and these admit 
of being twice worked, by turning end for end, be- 





Poe new ones are required. 
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Scale half an inch to the foot. 
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References to the figures. No. 1. the ex- 
panding harrow, here represented at its great- 

; 4 Lye-bolts 
est expansion of 55 feet. a, a, a, a, Kye-be 
to hold together the two middle pieces, which 
are rounded on the inside, to admit of the side 

ieces rising or sinking with the inequality of 
the surface. , 6, Iron tenons passing through the 
middle pieces, and playing on pins to admit the 
contraction of the side pieces. c, c, Small iron bars 
also playing on the pins A, h. ey moving the in- 
ner ends of these bars to the holes d, d, d, d four 
contractions are effected, each less by 6 inches than 
the proceeding. e, e, Head of the central iron No. 
2, which is so fixed as not to hinder the rising and 
sinking of the middle pieces of the harrow. f, f, 
f, f, Mortices forthe handles. g, Coupling iron for 
‘the 2 clevaces. 

No. 3, cast iron to fasten on No. 2 by means of 
the dove-tail groove behind. ‘This, when the 
first point is worn out, affords a fresh point by be- 
ing reversed; butis not large enough for opening 
the furrows to plant corn. ‘To effect this, I intend 
to use a cast iron formed something like Sinclair’s 
double mould-board plough, having also a dove- 
tail groove behind, to fit the same iron No.2. The 
form, I presume, will readily be understood with- 
out a drawing. 

No. 4. This represents the Echelon Cultivator; 
No. 5, the wrought irons fastened in the diagonal 
bar, and No. 6, the cast irons, each of which has 2 
dove-tail grooves in the under surface, by means of 
which the points may be reversed. I must apolo- 
gize for this drawing, as the teeth or cultivating 
irons have not the proper draft, or pitch, (I know 
not which to call it,) and the lower end of the 
handles ought to be represented as being fastened 
together by one staple on the upper surface of the 
beam. 

Permit me, while writing of my own inventions, 
or improvements of agricultural implements, to say 
a word or two in favor of one, which, although 
long in use near Richmond, wherein it is made, 
was not known until 12 or 18 months ago, even to 
myself, whom many of my acquaintances accuse 
of being somewhat hobby-horsical on this subject. 
[mean the corn-sheller of Mr. Jabez Parker, ma- 
chinist,) whose manufactory of agricultural ma- 
chines and implements is on the Main street, in 
Richmond, the next house below the Union ta- 
vern. ‘here is abundant certified proof, in addi- 
lion to my own experiments with this very valua- 
bleimplement in a corn-growing country, to satis- 
lyeven one of Dr. Doubty’s breed, that it will 
shell out ten barrels of corn per hour, if the grain 
bedry and perfect. It requires only two hands, of 
medium strength, to turn it with perfect ease; one 
to feed; one occasionally to haul away the cobs, 
which pass out unbroken and apart from the grain, 
(the two last mentioned hands to spell the two first 
at distant intervals,) and two or three of the 
youngest hands to supply the corn when near at 
land; and it occupies little more space than a cut- 
ling box; of which, (by the way,) Mr. Parker 
sells one that will pay any purchaser much more 
than compound interest on the first cost. His corn- 
sheller, if geared to a wheat machine, has been 








the corn was soon to be ground; nor can I see why 
it should be so when it is shipped, unless fora long 
voyage. In a word, it is the best corn-sheller, 
among six or eight varieties, that I have ever seen; 
and I take this occasion to recommend it, not only 
in the hope of encouraging a worthy man, highly 
useful to agriculturists, but of stimulating our 
brethren to exert themselves more than they ever 
have done, in searching out and examining for 
themselves the numerous agricultural machines 
and implements invented or improved by the me- 
chanical genius of our countrymen, and whose 
great utility is thoroughly established with all who 
have tried them, although utterly unknown, proba- 
bly, to three-fourths of our profession. ‘This is the 
case, not only inregard to Mr. Parker’s corn-sheller 
and cutting-box, but likewise with Fox & Borland’s 
very superior portable wheat machine, also made 
by him,’with a much improved horse power, which, 
[ believe, is not made by any machinist in Virginia 
but himself: 

The truth is, and it ought not to be concealed, 
nay, it should be exhibited in its strongest colors, 
that, in regard to all such matters, we Virginia 
planters and farmers too much resemble the inhak- 
itants of a country called “ Lubber-land,” des- 
cribed by a writer in that excellent periodical “The 
World.” ‘These he represents as laying on their 
backs with their mouths wide open, expecting it to 
rain fat pigs ready roasted for their special use. 
Now, although laziness cannot be justly charged 
upon us as a characteristic vice, yet the good- 
enough-palsy, (if I may calla very old disease by a 
new name,) prevails, I believe, more among our 
order, than in all the other orders of society put 
together. Its invariable ‘“‘diagnosis,” as the doc- 
tors would say, isan utter contempt, manifested by 
looks, words and actions, for every imaginable 
thing called a discovery or invention. Its effects 
are perfectly congenial, and flow necessarily from 
their parent cause; for they preserve all upon 
whom they operate—all stultified by their paralytic 
influence, inasituation which an old Quaker friend 
of mine, formerly in Congress, used to call “the 
state of statu quo. ‘To use an old adage, they are 
“gum against thunder;” and although surrounded 
by agricultural neighbors who have long judicious- 
ly availed themselves of every new thing really 
beneficial to themselves and their profession, these 
ineffably self-satisfied planters and farmers, tri- 
umphantly persist in believing that “the grand 
march of mind,” qguoad agriculture, had reached its 
‘ne plus ultra” in the days of their fathers, and of 
course, that any departure, however small, from 
the course which they and their fathers and grand- 
fathers had pursued, would be downright rebellion 
against supreme ancestral authority. 

Believing you to be somewhat of a radical in 
such matters, I venture to address these remarks 
to you, with a request that you will indite us a ho- 
mily upon the good-enough-palsy. If you will take 
the assurance of a friend who has never been a 
flatterer of any man, however idolized, you are 
able to do it with some effect; nay, if persuasion, 
and coaxing, and wheedling will not do, I know 
that you have caloric enough to clap the coal of 


‘ertitied to shell out at least one hundred and eighty fire, (if nothing else will answer,) on the backs of 
arrels per day. The only possible objection [| our terrapin agriculturists, that, when forced to 
“an see to it is, that a small portion of the grains | poke their heads out of theirshells, they may have 
‘! corn will be cut, unless they be of the hard, | at least a chance of hearing something for their 
inty varieties. "This would be no objection where | own benefit. It will be, I confess, rather a dis- 
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couraging, if not a perilous undertaking; for many 
of them are testy and combative, as well as big- 
otted, and consequently obstinate ; but I believe 
you have both the personal and moral courage 
suited to the occasion, and, at the same time, a wil- 
lingness to receive aid, even from the most feeble 
of your true and sincere friends. Let me add, 
therefore, that, if “clapping on the back” by a wil- 
ling coadjutor in this vital cause, can be of any 
service to you in making battle for it, you have 
only to call for such service, and it shall be, at all 
times, most cheerfully rendered without regard to 
personal consequences, by 
Your old personal, political and 
| agricultural friend, 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 
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(not have exceeded five barrels, before the clover 
was sown. 
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MINERAL MANURES, 


Extract from No. 46 of the Farmer’s Series of the 
Labrary of Useful Knowledge first published in London 
Nov. 15, 1833. 

Lime Kilns. 

The calcination of lime is an operation so gene. 
rally understood in every part of the country where 
it is commonly found, that it scarcely requirés to 
be described. Its effective burning is however q 
point of some difficulty, and the construction of 
kilns has occasioned much discussion. «They pos- 
sess various degrees of merits, but their descrip- 
tion would occupy mere space than can be afford- 
ed to the subject in the limits of this publication, 
We however extract the account of one designed 
several years ago by the late Bishop ef Clogher— 
or, as other accounts say, by Mr. Rawson, of 
Cardington, in the county of Kildare*—which has 
since extended to several other parts of Ireland, 
where it has been found of the most essential ser- 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


FERTILIZING EFFECTS OF CLOVER. 


In 1835, S. M., in the county of Campbell, made 
14 2-5 barrels (72 bushels) of corn to the acre on 
land, a hill side, which had been improved only 
by clover and plaster. 

The seed was sown in 1832, and the clover, 
without being mowed or grazed, was permitted to 
rot on the ground three years. ‘The owner thinks|vice in the improvement of the moors and bogs, 
the product would have been larger if the corn|and is so simple as to deserve to be more general- 
had been planted closer, and that the crop would!ly known. 
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It is also recommended that an outside’ wall be 
slightly raised at such a distance as that about a 
couple of feet of yellow clay may be closely packed 


It is partly an inverted cone, and partly a cylin- 
der, of which the annexed cut will afford an eleva- 


tion. 


The dimensions of the conical part are 8 feet 
high, and the diameter at bottom about 18 inches; 
the cylindrical part of the same height as the cone; 
making altogether 16 feet; though it is observed 


‘between it and the inner one, as a precaution 
against its splitting, and the fire thus becoming o 
hausted. The fuel used is turf, and, when we 





attended by a couple of men and a boy, will tum 


about 50 barrels of roche-lime in the twenty- 


by the reporter that 20 feet in height—namely, 11 | out eh 


for the cylinder and 9 for the cone—would be pre-|four hours.t This kiln, together with an attac 
ferable. The diameter of the cylinder, and of __ 
course also the largest diameter of the cone, Is 8) Surveys of Tyrone, p. 113; and of Cavan, p. 68. 
feet. The kiln is to be fed through an iron door, |g. aiso a Prize Essay on the Construction of Lime- 
and, when filled, should be shut close: a metal | Kins, by Mr. Menteath, of Closeburn, in the Transac- 
plate with holes, or a close grating, is placed at |tions of the Highland Society of Scotland, N. $., _ 
the bottom to give air to the fire, and two flues | jj, p. 127; and various remarks upon the yore 
should be carried through the wall at about 8 feet'of kilns, with explanatory engravings, In Malcoim : 


from the eye of the kiln, in order to add to its force. Comp. of Mod. Husb., vol. pp. 58—73. 
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fur hours.* This kiln, tovether with an attached | thickness of the parings, in the centre of which 
lime-house of 40 feet by 20, with walls 14 feet | begin to form a funnel, or flue, of furze, encircled 
high, and a slated roof, only cost 60 guineas at the | by peats, and around this lay about 6 or 8 inches 
sme it was erected, [t would now probably cost | deep of limestone, broken in smal! pieces. ‘Then 
considerably more; but still, when divided amongst | carry the flue up a couple of feet higher than the 
a number of even.middling farmers, the benefit | limestone, adding afterwards another layer of furze 
whieh they might derive by its use would be con-/| and parings about one foot deep. and then lime- 
siderable; for they appear to pay dearly at present | stone, layer after layer of each, but still continuing 
for lime, and the sorry pot-kilns by which it is man- | the funnel; observing, however, that the circum. 
ufactured are so badly managed, that the use of} ference of each layer is to be lessened, until the 
it as a manure, though limestone is plentiful} whole assumes the form of a cone, or sugar-loat, 
throughout the country, 1s yet upon a compara-| with the flue for its apex, or point. When this is 
tively limited scale. Added to this, it has been | done, brushwood, furze, heath, or any combustible 
broadly asserted, as a complaint that is not uncom- | matter, must be piled around, with peats to keep 
mon in England, that the professed lime-burners | all together; and if the soil contain clay, clods may 
have their bushel measures made of basket, which, | be added. ‘Then set fire to the furze at the top or 
as soon as they wear away at the rim, annually | point of the flue, and the whole heap will burn 
diminish in size; so that carriages that formerly | down to the bottom with such effect, that within 
were known to contain only a certain measure, | twenty-four hours the limestone will be complete- 
now carry considerably more. ly calcined. If clay be added, it will also become 
Although a kiln, such as that described, is com- | sufficiently hardened to be easily reduced to pow- 
paratively cheap, yet there are many parts of the | der, in which state, as we shall hereafier see, it 
kingdom where the consumption of lime !s not} may be converted to valuable manure; and the 
sufficient to induce the erection of permanent |ashes may also be used as a dressing.* ‘This 
works by dealers, notwithstanding its use might | method of burning lime has also the further advan- 
be very advantageous, especially in bringing waste | tage, that these pits may be dug on every part of 
Jand into a state of cultivation. Even where coal | the land where it may be wanted, as they may be 
is not found, yet, as such soils generally abound | filled up with the soil previously taken out of them; 
with peat, lime may be economically burnt upon | or if it be also an object to burn clay, the operation 
the land wherever there is limestone within a|can be performed at the same time, and a great 
convenient distance; of which an account has been | portion of the expense may thus be saved. 
lately published by Mr. Wallace, of Wigton,| ‘The kilns employed for agricultural purposes in 
from which we extract the following particulars. | this country, are generally placed against a high 
[peat be used, it should be first pared and dried. | bank for the greater convenience of charging. 
The site on which this substitute for a regular kiln | ‘They are mostly built with brick, but are common- 
isto be formed should be circular—say five or six | ly so ill constructed that they allow a great portion 
yards in diameter: the soil should be dug up from | of the heat to be lost, consequently occasioning the 
olf the subsoil; and then the operation of burning | loss of a great quantity of fuel—which usually 
is to be performed in the following manner:—In | consists of faggots and furze—and burning the 
the bottom of the pit lay a large quantity of firze, | lime imperfectly. ‘There is, however, an economi- 
heath, or ling, upon which place about 2 {cet in| cal mode of burning lime in stone-pits—or pye- 
| ilns, as they are in some places called—detailed 
a | in the Survey of Derbyshire. Itis in use by some 
*It is said ‘that limestone can be burnt to better pur- | farmers solely for their own land, but care is re- 
pose, and at less expense, with peat, or turf, than with | quisite when the process is performed by unprac- 
coal. W hen coal is used, the limestones are apt, from | tised persons, as lime—particularly of the hot sorts 
see rat to un nto a soil ump, which never if burat wih (oo violent a fire, is apt to melt and 
Sar eo a Aa <a teat, run together, in which state it will not slake, anc 
and admits the air freely. ‘The process of burning, al- | becomes uscless, or what is termed over-burnt, 


%, goes on more slowly with coal. No lime can be | . The fuel ther 
drawn for two or three days; whereas, with peat, it | and, in some places, dead-lime.t ie fuel there 


may be drawn within twelve hours after the fire is put | used is coals; and it is calculated that about 25 
to the kiln; and in every succeeding day, nearly dou- | tons will make 2400 bushels of good lime. 
ble the quantity of what could be produced by the use 























of coal. ‘The expense too, is comparatively trifling, as Compost. 
«man anda boy will dig as many peats in one day as 
will burn 180 bushels of lime; and the expense, includ- fudependently of the mixture of lime with the 


ales ee Games uae aeneltty of cere | soil in the manner ulready stated, creat advantage 
arin. Mag., vol. iii Dp. {S3. hinay also be gained by making a compost of lime 
. bo ‘ and earth, which has been found to possess more 
t Kent Report, 2nd edit. p. 161. We also learn | fertilizing properties than when it has been laid 
rom Mr. Rawson—as a hint which may prove useful | naked upon the Jand; and a fir less quantity ts 
'0 extensive farmers who have occasion to prepare | found to answer the purpose. ‘The great objec 
large quantities of steamed tood for cattle— that he has, {ion raised by most farmers, is the heavy expense 
lor several years, made use of a small kiln, constructed | of labor, aud also cartage, which is, in many situa- 
«Yoining to his kitchen. The kiln-fire communicates ‘ 
With flues which heat all the necessary cooking appa- . 
htus; and thus dinner has been frequently dressed for * Quart. Journ. of Agric., vol. 1. p. 187. 
ily persons. A cowl over the chimney carries oil the 
seam and sulphur; 3 ere is a stage over the kiln ; 
lor drying a lime wan it we calculated | other modes of burning lime with peat, as detailed in 
that it would more ‘than pay for the whole charge of | the Annals of Agriculture, vols. xxiv. p. 5; and xii. p. 
luel and attendanee. lols. 


Vou. LV—21 





| Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. pp. 415, 440. See also 
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tions, so great as to prevent the operation. It 
should, however, be observed that the compost is, 
in many cases, chiefly composed of the scourings 
of ditches, and of pond-mud, in which instances 
the charge of labor must necessarily be incurred, 
and a great portion of the cost is thus saved. 
Another mode of reducing the expense, is also to 
plough up the headlands of fields in which the 
compost is intended to be laid. This is effected 
by i oughing the land as deeply as it will admit; 
and if the subsoil be not of such a quality as to 
occasion sterility, this mixture of fresh earth 
along with the surface-soil and lime, will prove 
highly advantageous. Virgin earth, indeed, if not 
in itself’ a manure, readily unites with lime, and 
richer composts are thus made, than with earth 
taken from the surface: the expense, too, is less, 
for a smaller quantity of lime can be made to an- 
swer the purpose. ‘The lime should then be laid 
on in the state of’ shells, before it is slaked, and 
ploughed well in, to ensure its complete combina- 
tion; the loose earth which escapes from the side 
furrows should then be shovelled up and thrown 
over the heap, after which a fermentation takes 
place within a very short time, if the weather be 
damp and warm; and the compost should be im- 
mediately laid upon the land, in quantity accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil to which it is to be 
applied. From 40 to 50 double cart-loads have 
been found a full dose to ordinary land, of which 
only one-seventh part of the compost was quick- 
lime, which was considered equal in force to one- 
third of that which had been slaked. Nothing, 
however, can be more uncertain than the quantit 
of lime required, for it depends both upon the qual- 
ity of ths tase and of the earth with which it is to 
be mixed, as well as the state of the weather; but, 
from trials which have been frequently made, it 
would seem that two bushels of lime-shells will be 
sufficient for a cubic yard of earth of average 
quality; and 64 cubical yards of the compost— 
when properly prepared and applied to the soil— 
may be deemed a moderate dose for an acre of 
land; indeed, 40 have been considered a good 
dressing for light land, though more might unques- 
tionably be, in most cases, laid on with better ef- 
fect.* A dressing of this kind has been frequently 
found more effectual than one of farm-yard dung, 
which has been proved by such numberless expe- 
riments, that it is only necessary to mention the 
following: 

I. The headlands of a strong soil, far from 
being of good quality, and the scourings from the 
bed of a small stream, having been collected and 
ploughed up, lime was mixed in a compost to the 
extent of about 96 bushels per acre, and laid upon 
a summer-fallow: the remainder of the field was 


dunged; but the er of the compost was 


evident, especially after the first crop. ‘The effects 
of the dung also sooner ceased; and the ground 
where the compost was used was more pliant, 





* Brown, of Markle, vol. i. p. 409. ‘If 80 cubic 
yards are considered to be a sod medium dressing for 
a Scotch, or 64 for an English acre, 160 bushels of 
lime-shells will be sufficient. Now, the length of a 
head-ridge a to four ridges of 18 feet is 72 feet, 
and its breadth 18 feet. If this space be ploughed 10 
inches deep, it will produce 40 cable yards of earth at 
each end of the ridges; while the whole work may be 
ee by horse-labor.’-—Gen. Rep. of Scotland, vol. 
ii. p. 549. 


——— 


—— 


and easier wrought, than where it had been omit. 
ted. 

2. Some old yards, of a soft and sandy loam 
were ploughed up with a deep furrow, and sug, 
ciently harrowed, in the beginning of winter. Lime 
was then added, and turned in by the plough gi- 
rectly, in which state the ground remained til! the 
spring, when it was ploughed and harrowed again 
and carted to the field in the month of April, pre. 
paratory to barley being sown. A succession of 
good crops, of the same superiority, was the con- 
sequence.* 

It would from this appear that, whether the 
compost consists of lime in a hot, or effete state, jt 
will act effectually, provided the condition of the 
ground upon which it is to be used be such as to 
render a calcareous application beneficial; though 
there can be no doubt that the action of’ the for- 
mer would be the most powerful. It must also be 
observed that, if the compost be composed of allu- 
vial soil from the scourings of ditches, or pond- 
mud, or from peat—which substance will be sepa- 
rately treated of—perhaps three-fourths of the 
quantity already mentioned may be found sufi- 
cient. In contradiction to which, we extract, how- 
ever, the following account of a trial made by Mr. 


Bailey : 

3. This compost was of lime and decayed vege- 
table matter cut out in draining a bog, the site of 
an old pond of thirty-two acres: when mixed and 
mellowed, after frequent turnings for two, three, or 
five years—for some was not ready till then. It 
was chiefly applied on the fallows of old worn out 
tillage land, of a light nature, in one field of which 
the ridges were covered with the compost, and 
then missed alternately; and about 30 loads were 
also spread pretty thick on a sandy-soiled grass- 
field: but all without any apparent effect.f 

Upon which it may, however, be observed, that 
the lime, if in a large quantity, may have been 
improperly laid upon ‘worn out tillage,’ and that 
the site of the pond, although described as consist- 
ing of decayed vegetable matter, may have also 
contained noxious substances which did not fall 
under the notice of the surveyor. 

We cannot close this chapter without also ad- 
verting to the very just opinion generally enter- 
tained, that ‘soils ought to be crossed;’ or, in other 
words, that composts, of which clay is the basis, 
should be administered to light soils, and the re- 
verse. A petition has, indeed, been lately pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, stating, ‘that 
there are a few districts of the kingdom, however 
steril, which may not be brought to a successful 
imitation of naturally fertile soil by a well-propor- 
tioned mixture of clay, sand, and lime;’t and there 
can be no doubt that this amelioration of’ the soil, 
by the addition of earth of an opposite quality to 
that of which it consists, will, where such improve- 
ment is requisite, be found of great benefit to the 
land, foreach acts as an alterative, and imparts 
properties in which the soil was previously det- 
cient. ‘The expense is, however, in most cases, 
so enormous, in consequence of the vast quantity 
which must be laid on to produce any sensible et- 


OD 





*Farmers’ Magazine, vol. iii. pp. 328, 329. 
t Survey of Durham, p. 219. 





t Petition of Edw. J. Lance, Surveyor, presented on 
the 29th of February, 1832. 
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fect, as seldom to leave any profitable result. 
When the earth which is required to be added is 
to be found in the subsoil, then, indeed, if it be not 
at too great a depth, it may perhaps be dug, at 
those seasons in which labor is cheap, at a mode- 
rate expense; but those instances are rare, and the 
charge of cartage from a distance must prevent it 
from being undertaken by any man, although the 
owner of the land, who is not possessed of large 
disposable capital, or by any tenant who cannot 
secure the return of the outlay within the currency 
of his lease. Composts, however, may be very 
advantageously formed in the manner we have 
stated—by a mixture of lime with the earth on 
which it is to be laid. 





MINERAL MANURES—coniinued. 
MARL 


{sa compound calcareous earth found in most 
parts of the world, and has been extensively used 
throughout this kingdom, where it is supposed to 
have been known to husbandmen at a very early 
period of our history. There are, indeed, leases 
on record, granted in the reigns of Edward I. and 
il., which compel the tenants to make use of it;t 
but, though still employed, it has been a great de- 
gree superseded by the more recent introduction of 
lime, of the properties of which it in some mea- 
sure partakes. The term denoting it was former- 
ly used in a very vague sense, for it is a substance 
consisting of various materials, and it has conse- 
pape happened, that what has been supposed 
toapply to one species, did not hold good when 
affirmed of another. Although principally deem- 
ed valuable on account of the calcareous matter 
which it usually contains, still its composition dif- 
fers so essentially, that its influence as manure is 
but imperfectly understood; yet theoretic writings 
abound in general directions for its use, which are 
frequently found not to answer in practice, for their 
rules are drawn either from statements which 
have been made of the effect of its application on 
particular soils, or from analyses of its qualities, 
which, as these vary in innumerable instances, 
frequently lead farmers astray. Its real value can, 
therefore, be only ascertained through the practi- 
eal experience of those who have either actually 
tried its efficacy, or who have witnessed it in their 
ewn neighborhood. 

This ignorance of the distinguishing properties 
of marl has necessarily led to many mistakes in 


a 





_{ The Charta Foreste, passed in 1225, mentions the 
rightof sinking marl-pits; and Daines Barrington gives 
4 quotation from Pliny (lib. xvii. c. vi.,) in which he 
entions a substance used in Britain and France as ma- 
hure, called marga, which he conceives is a mistake for 
marla. And in the Statutum Wallice, 12 Edw. 
I., tne sheriff and coroner are directed to inquire as to 
laarl-pits adjoining public roads, showing its then com- 
mon use. The uses of marl and lime are indeed men- 
tioned in a treatise on rural economy written in the 
Welsh language, and supposed to be from three to four 
hundred years old; of which a translation has been 
given by Mr. Davi-, in his Survey of South Wales. It 
Contains many curious and valuable remarks, which 
Stow that ignorance on the subject of agriculture did 


hot prevail at that time to the extent which is generel- 
Y imagined. 
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its application, which have occasioned the variety 
of opinions that are entertained regarding its use. 
In most places where it was anciently employed, 
and where its fertilizing influence was discovered 
to be eminently great, it was thought by many 
farmers that it could be made to supersede the use 
of dung; they, therefore, in many instances, sold 
their hay and straw, and although, notwithstand- 
ing this reduction of the quantity of putrescent 
manure, they still for a_ time obtained large crops, 
yet, eventually, the chemical eflects of the marl 
exhausted the land. No second marling could 
operate upon it until it had been caeuias by re- 
peated applications of dung; and thus has arisen 
the old saying, cited by Barnaby Googe, who 
wrote so long ago as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, that ‘lime and marl are good for the father, 
but bad for the son.’ In this manner, also, some 
valuable discoveries in agriculture have fallen into 
disuse through their mistaken application, when 
governed by local circumstances which were ill 
understood; wherever marl of a kind adapted to 
the soil has been applied, and that a judicious sys- 
tem of culture has been pursued, without either 
over-cropping, or neglecting the use of putrescent 
manure, the proverb is so far from being well 
nears that the contrary may be safely affirm- 
ed. 
The common definition of marl given us by the 
best writers on fossils, is—that it is composed of 
clay, sand, and lime, very intimately, but une- 
qually mixed, slightly coherent, not ductile, but 
stiff, or viscid, when moist; most easily diffusible 
in, and disunited by, water, or even by exposure 
to the air, and by it reduced to a soft, loose, incohe- 
sive mass—for the most part composed of nothing 
more than calcareous earth—in which its chief 
value consists—combined with a little mineral oil, 
clay, and sometimes with ochre, or iron. It is 
also generally considered as a characteristic of 
marl, that it effervesces with acids, though to that 
various exceptions have been discovered; from 
which it has been supposed that, when deprived 
of that test, it contains no calcareous matter, yet 
itis found to produce ameliorating effects upon 
the soil.* Notwithstanding this summary descrip- 
tion, its appearance is, however, as varied as its 
properties, being of color nearly pure white, to the 
darkest shades of brown and red, interveined with 
blue and yellow. It also exists in different kinds 
of land, is seldom found as a stratum of much 
length, but generally in detached masses at va- 
rious depths, sometimes in wide and dense per- 
pendicular layers, at others in streaks, running in 
lines parallel with the horizon, or again intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, usually resting on 
sand or gravel, and is classed, according to its 
qualities, into the following distinct species. 

1. Clayey marl, which improves sandy land, 
and seems to act as clay in changing the nature 


of the soil. In land consisting of a mixture of 


sand and loam, or of sand and gravel, then, the 





* A bluish marl much used in some parts of Ireland, 
and long celebrated as a manure, makes no ebullition 
with acids; neither do several of the red marls; yet 
many of them are known to be productive of great 
improvement to land. See Dr. Rutty’s Essay on the 
Natural History of Dublin, appended to the Survey of 
the County; and also Holland’s Survey of Cheshire, 





note, p. 225. 
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application of this marl has been found peculiarly 
advantageous: and on all poor and thin sandy soils 
there is this further advantage in its use—that, 
from the large proportion of clay which it usually 
contains, it adds to their bulk and firmness, and 
thus has a tendency to bring them to that medium 
state which is the most favorable to the purposes 
of vegetation. It is more soft and unctuous than 
clay; indeed, upon slightly cutting it, 1t becomes 
no flexible, that it may be kneaded like dough, or 
paste, though, when the moisture evaporates, 1 
falls into pieces: it therefore blends easily with the 
soil, and partaking more largely of calcareous 
matter, its effects, though slow, are in all tle latter 
cases more fertilizing. 
2. Sandy marl, which is far more frequent :n 
Ireland than in any part of England, and is com- 
monly found in pits of limestone-gravel, whence 
it is in that country usually called limestone-sand. 
It is seldom clammy or unctuous, like the clay 
marl, nor does it adhere to the tongue, but crum- 
bles between the fingers, and feels gritty; when 
exposed tothe air and moisture it slowly chips 
and moulders; and it partakes of some extraneous 
mixtures. Its color is sometimes like that of lead, 
or brown, approaching to black, and at others blue. 


As implied by its name, it contains an excess of 


sand over that of clay; for, upon analyzing it, the 
proportion of the former has, in most cases, been 
found to be from 60 to 80 per cent.; and it does 
not eflervesce with acids so quickly as the calca- 
reous matls. ! 
tenacity, and it has proved an excellent manure for 
clayey soils, mellowing their stifluess, and render- 
ing them easier to work. 

3. Slaty or stony marl, to which class, also, pro- 

erly belongs that which is called rotten limestone, 
is chiefly applied to heavy land. Its operation is 
slow, but very lasting; land, forty years after it 
has been laid on, having been found to bear a 
closer and a better crop of grass than that which 
had been recently applied. 

4. Shelly marl, which is evidently produced by 
the remains of testaceous fish, which, dying in 
their shells, become, in process of time, converted 
into calcareous earth, and their bodies, when de- 








It possesses but a small degree of 


composed, furnish a kind of mould composed of 


animal substance, which is no doubt analogous to 
the effect of dung. It is, therefore, highly ferti- 
lizing when judiciously applied to soils of every 
kind, which are either in themselves dry, or which 
have been properly drained. 

Such are the most common denominations by 
which marl is usually distinguished, though it is 
susceptible of many subdivisions by those who af- 
fect to treat the subject scientifically. It is, how- 
ever; more frequently classed under the sole char- 
acters of siliceous, argilaceous, or calcareous, ac- 
cording as sand, clay, or lime predominates in its 
composition; but, for all practical purposes, it may 
be sufficient to divide it into earth-marl and shell- 
marl, 


Earth-marl. 


The former, though in substance,as we have 
alread 


seen, sometimes principally formed. of 


sand, is yet, In most cases, chiefly composed of | 


clay, and of the carbonate of lime, intimately 
combined, but mixed in very ditlerent proportions, 
by which its properties are necessarily varied. It 
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acts as manure physically, or substantially, through 
the effect of the clay, in rendering soils tenacioye: 
and chemically, by the operation of' lime, in the 
manner which has been explained in treating oy 
that fossil. These two substances are so com. 
pletely amalgamated, that it is not possible, either 
by the eye, or even by a microscope, to distingush 
the constituent particles of the one or of’ the other: 
the fiict can, therefore, be only ascertained by 
chemical analysis, and the means which nature 
has employed in their combination is yet unknown; 
for although it might be supposed that mixtures 
of clay and lime would produce the same effect as 
marl, yet they will not fall to powder in the same 
manner when exposed to air; and it contains some 
other fertilizing qualities with the powers of which 
we are unacquainted. ‘Thus, in the improvement 
of Chat Moss, in Lancashire, if a piece of marl 
was sullered to lie a few months upon the ground, 
it was found, on raising it up, that a considerable 
quantity of the moss adhered to it; and if the in- 
termediate substance was examined, it appeared 
to be a mixture of marl and peat, formed into a 
mucilaginous mass of a dark color, and as_ soft as 
soap.* 

Although it is very generally thought that ex- 
treme accuracy in philosophical experiments is use- 
less in the practice of agriculture, yet it is particu- 
larly necessary to ascertain the precise ditlerence 
between these modes of action; for, of course, 
either one or the other prevails, according to the 
greater or the less quantity of clay of which the 
marl is composed. ‘Thus, to produce the first 
named, or physical effect, a much larger amount 
must be laid upon the land than when the second 
is the object; for clay can only be advantageously 
employed in that view upon soils that are too light; 
and consequently the marl must be laid in pro- 
portionate abundance, or it will not improve the 
condition of the ground; whilst a clayey soil 
would, on the contrary, lose some of its good qual- 
ities by the addition of marl, after the effects of 
the lime were exhausted. The intimate combi- 
nation of these two substances in the composition 
of marl affords it, however, this advantage—that 
it divides, and falls to powder, with greater case 
than can be effected by any artificial mixture, and 
therefore unites more readily with the soil. 

On the other hand, if the caleareous matter in 
the marl be combined with sand instead of clay, 
or that there are, as in many instances, veins 0! 
calcareous sand intermixed, then it suits a clayey 
soil. ‘The proportion in which these substances 
are combined is, however, so different, that they 
often vary in the same vein, and it is generally 
found that the bottom part is more calcareous than 
the top. From 15 to 40 per cent. is not unite- 
quently the portion of caleareous matter found in 
clay; that of a sandy nature generally contains a 
larger proportion.t 








* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vel. 
vii., art. xliv. See also Stevenson’s edition of Dick- 
son’s Survey of Lancashire, chap. xii. sect. 3. 

t Argilaceous marl usually contains from 68 to 80 
per cent. of clay, and from 32 to 20 per cent. of cal- 
careous matter: but it has been found composed of 7 
per ceyt. of calcareous, and 8 to 10 of sand, with cleat 
signs of some iron. 





Sdiceous marl very often contains above 79 pet 
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The stone marl of hilly countries is frequently 


«|| more abundant in calcareous substance; but it 


also, in many other places, contains s 


uch large 


quantities of extraneous matter, that it may be pro- 


perly 


- considered as belonging to the earthy spe- 


cies, and has, in some instances, been laid upon 
the land to the extent.of 400 to G00 single horse 
eart-loads per acre, which heavy labor renders 
the use of lime more economical, although carried 


from a greater distance, except in cases where the | 


. ° ~ r ecT ° " Ve , , . . 
chief object is to loosen very stiff clays, on which 


‘tacts with considerable effect. 


The origin of earth-marl is a subject of curious 
inquiry. It is an object, however, of only secon- 
dary importance to farmers; but we refer those 
who feel interested in it to an ingenious treatise, 
which may be found in the Appendix to Holland's 
Survey of Cheshire.* ‘Those kinds of which we 


are now treating are often found at the base of’ 


chalk hills, or in the valleys formed between them, 
and have probably arisen from the chalk which 
has been washed down by the rains, together with 
the vegetable and animal matter of various de- 
scriptions which collect and combine together; for, 
on analyzing them, they are found to contain clay, 
sand, loam, and chalk, and in proportion to the 
quantity of other substances with which they are 
combined, they are either saponaceous and clam- 
my, or crumble if largely mixed with catx. Karthy 
marls are, however, found in beds of such distinct 
substance, that a body of sandy marl has been 
known with a regular bed of limestone under if, 
anda stratum of clay-marl under that; in which 
case it is evident that the clay at the bottom, if it 
was not the native soil, must have formerly formed 


some part of the hill towards its base. 


The color 


of marl is thus occasioned by the nature of the 
mixtures of which itis composed; for pure calx, or 
chalk, being white, necessarily imparts a similar 
hue in proportion to the quantity of calcareous 


matter which it contains; while the red tinge so | 


perceptible in much of the clay-marl is a strong 


evidence of the existence of iron. 


There is also 


asort of clay which, from its soapiness, is often 
mistaken for marl, though differing essentially in 
its requisite properties. ‘This earth appears to be 
impregnated with sulphur, and other mineral sub- 


stances injurious to vegetation, which renders it 


expedient that farmers who are not already well 


aequainted with its nature should either use it at 


lirst cautiously, or have it carefully analyzed by 


some competent chemist. 


— 





cent. of sand, consequently chalk and sand are the 
predominant ingredients. “ Kirwan on Manures, p. 13. 
The analysis made by Von Thaér, of a quantity 


dug out of pits at Oldenburgh, in Germany, showed it 


{0 contain in 100 parts 
Of finesand - , 


Clay of asoapy kind 
Mould - ~ 


Carbonate of lime = - 
Gypsum . - - 


» 
ov 


44 
5 
14 
1 


— P»s» p; ° , ’ ° 
.—Principes Raisonnés d’Agricullure, 2de ed. tom. 


Xl. p, 423, 


* On the nature and origin of marl, by J. J. Stan- 


ley, F. R. and A. S. 


t See Maleolm’s Compendium of Husbandry: 


of Main., vol. ii. p. 70—S85. 
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Shell-marl. 





Shel!-marl is usually of a bluish color, soft to the 
touch, and somewhat resembling potters’ earth; 
but when exposed to the air it crumbles, and {falls 
into a powder, nearly in the same manner as lime 
does in slaking. 

The nature of this marl is very different from 
| those of earth orstone; for it contains both stimu- 
lant and fertilizing properties which do not belong 
to the former, and from its effects upon the soil it 
has been classed among animal manures, though 
it more properly resembles a compost formed of 
earth and lime, with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, for which reason itis justly considered pre- 
ferable to the others. It exists at the bottom of 
most lakes, and under bogs and morasses, or other 
pieces of stagnant water which have been drained, 
and might, no doubt, be found in every place where 
water has originally rested; though, as it is usually 
under other layers of earth or peat, its depth below 
ithe surface is often too great to admit of its being 
searched for with advantage. Every farmer 
should, therefore, carefully examine the sides and 
bottoms of his ditches and ponds, for, by doing so, 
he may often find appearances of marl in places 
where it was not suspected, and large beds of the 
most valuable sort have been in that manner dis- 
covered, which might have remained unnoticed for 
years.* 

It is chiefly composed of those myriads of small 
shell-fish which, with other fry and insects, usually 
procreate wherever there are pools of water, and 
the remains of which have, in the course of past 
ages, been deposited along with sand and decayed 
vegetables, or other matter swept from eminences, 
or by the decomposition of aquatic plants. ‘This 
process of alluvion has, in the lapse of time 
produced those masses of shell-marl which display 
the most striking eflects when employed as ma- 
nure; for the shells, when decomposed, are con- 
verted into lime of such purity, that some moss- 
marl,examined by Dr. Gisauiey, was found to 
contain 84 per cent. of pure chalk—which is more 
than is generally possessed by the purest lime— 
and the mould formed of the other substances 
must be very rich.t It may, therefore be convert- 
ed into quick-lime, by burning, or it may be used 
in its natural state; but then it is not so minutely 
divisible, nor so soluble in water, and is of course, 
more tardy in its operation; its eflects, however, 
continue longer, and it is apparent that, as it con- 
tains more calcareous matter than the common 
qualities of lime, it may be used in smaller quali- 
ties. When spread upon grass, or clover, it is 
found to promote the growth of the herbage, for 
it partakes of the nature of pounded limestone, 
and possessing none of the caustic properties of 


-—_——— _- _ a 














* Maleolm’s Compendium of Husbandry, vol. ii. 
p- 80. 





¢ Farmer’s Mag., vol. iv. p.156. By other experi- 
ments made by Sir G. Mackenzie (ib. vol. v., p. 271,) 
it appeared that some shell-marl was composed of 





Lime - - - - 41 25) 
Carbonic acid - - 32 
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quick-lime, it may be used without hazard as a 
top-dressing. It also occasions heavy tillage crops; 
and if the land be not over-cropped before it is re- 
turned to pasture, the turf is found to be closer, 
more plentiful, and sweeter than before; but on 
cold damp soils, which have been heavily worked, 
the crops of grain have proved later, and the corn 
lighter than on land which has been limed.* 


Marl pits. 


TheZcommon mode of searching for this, and 
every other kind of marl, is, by the boring-irons 
used in seeking coal, and other mineral substances. 
It may, however, be easily effected by any farmer 
who has reason to suspect its existence on his own 
land, by using along — furnished with an iron au- 
ger fixed at its end; but if this does not reach the 
merl within about twenty feet below the surface, 
the sinking of pits, unless the quality be very su- 
perior, will seldom be found to answer the purpose. 
Ihe pit is usually opened by digging a ditch of 
four to six feet broad, by twelve to twenty long, 
the surface earth being generally thrown on one 
side, and of the sub-soil, or virgin earth, on the 
other. The marl is then extracted in square pieces 
with a small cutting spade, either to its full depth, 
or to that to which it can be taken without danger; 
for care must be observed in preventing it from 
falling in, by which serious accidents have very 
frequently happened. The pit is then either so 
far filled up as it will allow, with the clay rubbish, 
or other earth of the sub-soil, covered by that of 
the surface; and if it be not of great depth, it may, 
with a litle attention, be easily brought to a level 
with the rest of the field: if not, it is in other 
—— formed into ponds; but in that case, or if 
eft in open pits, the precaution should be ob- 
served, of either fencing them round, or sloping 
their sides, so as to guard against accidents. 

In those places where marling is regularly car- 
ried on throughout the year, it is generally man- 
aged by persons who make it their sole business; 
but when the farmer’s teams must be employed, 
it can be only done from the latter part of autumn 
until the commencement of the spring sowing, or 
during the intervals of other work, though it may 
be carted upon the land at all times which may be 
found convenient. ‘The expense depends upon a 
great variety of circumstances, but chiefly upon 
the depth from which the marl is dug, and the 
distance to which it is to be carried. The nature 
of the surface-soil, and the charge of removing it 
—the tenacity of the marl, and the quantity of 
water with which it may be covered—all vary ac- 
cording to the locality: then the carriage, particu- 
larly of clay-marl, is so heavy, that unless it can 
be kena nearly adjoining the farm, it will rarely 
pay the cost of removal; for the work is so severe 
that, even in the slack time of winter, the cattle 
will require better food than is usual at that sea- 
son, and the wear and tear is also considerable. 
All weighty considerations, which, when com- 
pared with the tenure of the land, deserve ma- 
ture consideration before the improvement be at- 
tempted.f 





* Reports of Roxburghshire, p. 135. Forfarshire, p. 
407. 


t The — of good marl, when raised by contrac- 
tors, is charged at such various prices in different 





Tenants should, therefore, be cautious how 
they undertake it, unless backed either by the ge 
curity of a long lease, or by entire confidence ” 
the estimation of their landlord; for a very con- 
siderable period may elapse before it incorporates 
with the soil, and, consequently, before any bene- 
fit can be received from it. Of which, that able 
farmer Mr. Macro, of Suffolk, gives an instance 
in 120 square yards having been laid upon some 
very poor soil at an expense that would have pur. 
chased the fee simple of the land; yet no visible 
improvement was effected in comparison with 
other ground which had not been marled, until 
very long afterwards, but then it evidently obtain- 
ed an advantage, which it maintained after a lapse 
of twenty years.f. 


[To be continued.] 


From the Genesee Farmer, 


LAMPAS OF HORSES. 


As the season of the year is now approaching, 
when some people commence one of the most cru- 
el and barbarous practices ever retained by any 

ople, pretending to be civilized—-viz: that of 

urning out the lampas from the mouths of young 
horses, we cannot refrain from making a few re- 
marks upon that subject. 

We are sensible, that some of our most enlight- 
ened readers, will say that this article should ap- 
ood under the head of vulgar errors; but yet we 

ave what we consider a reasonable excuse for not 
wy: it there. Most of the articles which have 

een placed under that head, in our paper, are ra- 
ther innocent delusions, than partaking of the bar- 
barous; rather superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
appertaining to pay than any retained usages 
of the dark ages of barbarity. At what time or 
with what people this practice originated, we will 
not pretend to say; but there is one nation, who 
should either discontinue the practice, or else say 
less of the general diffusion of useful information; 
that is America. 

The idea that the enlargement of that part of 
the roof of a horse’s mouth, is a disease, has long 
been exploded by all veterinary surgeons. 
horses are subject to it, between the ages of three 


ed 
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places, that we should probably mislead some of our 
readers if we were to state them. Itis computed at 
separate sums for groundage, digging, and spreading 
upon the land; but independent of the cost of carriage, 
which is to be added. We may, however, observe 
that, when taken from the wastes or commons, it is the 

ractice of some landlords to charge 5s. an acre for the 
and marled; others 2d. per farm-horse load; and in 
some partsof the north the expense has been thus woe 
culated: paring the marl, say of 3 feet of superficia 
soil, 12s. per cubic rood of 64 yards; getting and fill 
ing the marl, 12s.; loading it, supposing the pit to a 
at the distance of 100 or 150 yards, 21s.; and spread: 
ing, 4s. per rood.—Cheshire pert. p. 223; age 
son’s Lancashire, p. 496. In Hampshire, the tot 
charge of marling, when done by the farmer _o 
and teams, at an average distance of 80 rods from the 
pit, is stated at £3 10s. per acre, presuming the quan- 
ty laid on to be 30 cart-loads of 14 ton each; yooh 
taking cammon laborers at 2s., and horses, inclu ng 
wear and tear, at 4s. per day—Vancouver's Hants, P: 
337. 


+ Annals of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 286. 
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and five, more or less; and in many cases, this soft 
spongy enlargement, descends to a level with the 
fore teeth, yet upon examining it, there will not be 
found any marks of tenderness or inflammation 
indicating disease; and if left to the operations of 
nature will disappear, and the horse will havea 
sound and healthy mouth. Not to speak of the 
danger of bleeding the horse too freely, by open- 
ing the palatine artery, the manner of performing 
the operation, Is shocking to the feelings of hu- 
manity, as well as painful tothe animal. It is un- 


called for, and must be considered a piece of wan- 
ton cruelty. 





From the Fredonia Courier. 


FRENCH HAY. 


Many of our readers, at least, will be surprised 
to learn that hay from France has been imported 
into this country. A cargo lately arrived at 
Charleston, (S. C.) and sold for $1 62 per hun- 
dred. A cargo of American hay, which arrived 
about the same time, from Portland, (Me.) sold 
for $2 per hundred. 





From the New England Farmer. 
BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


It is stated in papersin the northern parts of 
France that large orders have arrived from the 
United States for supplies of beet root sugar. 





FACTS AND ESTIMATES RESPECTING BEET 
SUGAR. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia, S. C., July 1, 1836. 


In the February No., 1836, of the Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles, for which I subscribe with 
much satisfaction, I find an analysis of a treatise 
on Beet Sugar, by M. Mathieu Dombasle, 1836, 
- Huzard a Paris, 1836, prix 1 1-2 franc., 2nd 
edition. 

The facts, in brief, are these : 

1000 kiliogrammes of beet root, will yield, to a 
careful manufacturer, 6 per cent of good merchant- 
able brown sugar, or 60 kiliogrammes: which can 
be refined into excellent loaf sugar by the usual 
process, 

1000 kiliogrammes of beets can be purchased by 
the manufacturer for 16 francs. 

By careful and accurate analysis,, 10 per cent of 
such sugar can be extracted from beets; but six 
per cent is the usual quantity, and improvements 
are contemplated that may produce 8 per cent. 

he expense of manu‘acturing 1000 kiliogram- 
— of sugar from beet root, is calculated at 12 
rancs, 


nn residue is worth 3 or 4 francs as food for 
e. 


Put this into English. 
_A kiliogramme is 2 1-5 Ibe. averdupois: 1000 
Kiliogrammes will amount to 2200 Ibs.: and 60 
iliogrammes to 132 Ibs. averdupois. 
\ franc, in merchants’ accounts, here in Ameri- 
19° 's calculated at 20 cents, though hardly werth 








A sous is the 20th part of a france, or one cent; 
or one half penny English. The cost of beet root 
and of manipulation for 132 Ibs. of brown sugar, 
will be 28 frances: from which, deduct 3 for 
the residue, and there will remain 25 frances, or 500 
cents, the price at which 132 Ibs. of sugar can be 
manufactured, not quite 4 cents per Ib. 

The French reviewer of the book, calculates 
the expense at 5 sous per lb. French, which is 
either 7561 grains English to the |b., or 7717 
grains, for both these numbers are found on good 
authority. The latter I take from Kelly’s Cam- 
bist. ‘The English lb. averdupois is 7000 grains ; 
hence, there is but little variance between my cal- 
culation and that of the French author. 

I confess I was astounded at these facts. Sugar 
from beets at 5 cents per 112 lbs., when cane sugar 
is nearly three times the price to the consumer in 
this country. 

As to the value of the beets. I think we could 
afford them as cheap here. I am sure they could 
be raised for less in the confines of New York 
and Pennsylvania, where they grow with very 
great luxuriance. 

I lived some years a mile and a half from Alt- 
ringham in Cheshire, (England.) At Altringham, 
(a sand hill,) they grow carrots thus. ‘They ma- 
nure at the rate of 10 lbs. sterling per acre, eve 
3 or 4 years, purchasing horse manure at 4s. 6d. 
per three horse load at Manchester. They haul the 
dung ten miles. ‘They plough with 4 ones as 
—_ as possible. ‘They sow their carrot seed by 
rubbing together one-third carrot seed, and two- 
thirds sand, broadcast. They hoe with a ten- 
inch hoe, leaving the roots about a foot apart. 
They get from 12 to 16 tons per acre. Arthur 
Young somewhere talks of 19 tons of carrots per 
acre. ITused to buy them laid down at my door at 
4s. 2d. per 250 Ibs. weight, not washed. I fed my 
horses chiefly with carrots, when they were in sea- 
son. 

Pray think a little on these facts. Has not every 
farmer on rich, light land, a sugar plantation at 
his door ? 


THOMAS COOPER, M. D. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
NOTICES OF THE SEASONS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


The extraordinary winter which has not long 
since left us, has caused me to examine into the 
state of the seasons and weather at the earliest pe- 
riods of our history. It has long been the opinion 
of the writer, from facts gathered from the diffe- 
rent histories of the country, that the common idea 
about a permanent change of our climate from 
cold to a warmer temperature, is a mistaken one. 
I will not undertake to say, that the clearing up of 
the woodlands of the country, anc the draining of 
immense swamps and marshes, have no eflect in 
the average temperature. But it seems to me, 
that proof is wanted to substantiate such a posi- 
tion. It is probable, that no one doubts, that the 
climate is improved in health by the clearing and 
draining of the country. Until within five or six 
years, very few, it seemed to me, doubted that the 
climate of our country was moderating, and had 
been gradually moderating in temperature, from 
the first settlement of the country. Isthisso? Ido 
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not, for one, believe in the opinion, but will give 
facts as stated by our historians, and let every one 
form his own opinion. In referring to these, it 
will be more interesting to give extracts, and not 
to be studious about a logical arrangement of mat- 
ters. Let us proceed and see if the weather 200 
years ago was not, for a series of years, about the 
same kind of weather which we have had for the 
last 25 years. The following account of our cli- 
mate about the year 1608, is given by Smith. 
The first permanent settlement of Virginia was in 
1607. ‘The summer is hot as in Spain: the win- 
ter cold as in France or England. 
summer is in June, July and August, but com- 


monly the cool breezes assuage the vehemency of 


the heat. The chief of winter is half December, 
January, February, and half March. ‘The cold is 
extreme sharp, but here the proverb is true, that 
no extreme long continueth. 

In the year 1607 was an extraordinary frost in 
most of Europe, and this frost was found as ex- 
treme in Virginia. But the next year for 8 or 10 
days of ill weather, other 14 days would be as 
summer.”’—Smith. 

This winter (1607) was extremely cold in Vir- 
ginia, and it was likewise remarkable for an extra- 
ordinary frost in Kurope.—(Stith’s History.) This 
was the winter in which Capt. Smith was taken 
prisoner in a swamp on the Chickahominy, by 
Opechancanough. 

This winter (1607) is noticed in the life of Gor- 
ges, to have been dreadfully severe in New Eng- 
land.—( Belknap’s Life of Sir ’. Gorges.) 

It may not be uninteresting to remark here, that 
the year 1607 was a year in which Halley’s comet 
returned, in its revolution of about 75 years. ‘The 
appearance of the same comet last fall, was the 
third ‘appearance since 1607. The same comet 
appeared in 1682. On the 11th December, 1681, 
the Delaware river froze over at Chester; yet Wm. 
Penn, in aletter written in 1683, says that the win- 
ter of 1681—1682, was mild, scarce any ice at all. 
The winter of 1682—1683, was his first winter in 
Pennsylvania, and he says it was the coldest the 
oldest liver inthe provincecouldremember. “From 
December to the beginning of March, we had 
sharp, frosty weather—a sky as clear asin summer, 
and the air dry, cold, piercingand hungry.” He 
intimates that the great Delaware was frozen up 
for a few days; but he does not speak of extraordi- 
nary cold weather. (Mr. Penn’s letter to Free 
Society of Traders.) I find but few notices of the 
winter of 1759, the next appearance of Halley's 
comet. On the 6th December, 1758, the weather 
was cold and the ice run violently in the river at 


27th, it snowed the whole day—2S8th, do. 3rd 
January, 1759, it snowed, freezed and rained—9th 
January, the Susquehannah was crossed on the 
ice.—(Journal of C. F. Post, 1758S—9.) —* 
The winters of 1779—80, 1782, 1791, were very 
severe in Virginia. 


known by actual observation and experiment, that 


the climate of Virginia has perceptibly changed | 
r . < . 
fhe winters are neither | 


within the last 30 years. 
so long or severe as formerly, and there is a pro- 
portional abatement in the heat. He undertakes 
to state the causes of the supposed change of cli- 
mate. ‘This was written about 1804. Now it 
seems to me if Burk had experienced our climate 


The heat of 


It is asserted by Burk in the | 
Ist chapter of his history of Virginia, that it is | 


‘ . © > al 4 ~~; ‘Qe a 
‘latitude 43 degrees 36 minutes, Was ve 


dr tained longer 
or hazarded such opinions. It seems to me, tha; 
this alleged change of our climate is altogethe; 
ideal, and has no foundation in fact. Judgine 
from historical data, we have in these days the 
same kind of seasons experienced here 230 years 
ago. Some winters were uncommonly cold—gome 
very moderate. So has it been of late years, But 
so far from the winters being shorter and legs ge. 
vere than formerly, [ do not believe it can be shewn 
by recorded facts, or by the memory of man, that 
there ever was before in this State, a succession of 
such severe winters as have occurred since 1899, 
[ can find a record of no such winter as the past, 
By referring to the recorded facts in other States 
relative to the climate, we find the same evidence 
as to the similarity of the seasons many years ago 
and fora few years past. We find it stated in 
Pennsylvania in 1760, that the winters there were 
longer and more severe than in England—the 
summers hotter and dryer—the springs very short 
—the autumns long and mild. The snows are 
frequently very deep in winter, and the frosts so 
intense, that it has not been very uncommon for 
the large river Delaware, even where it is near a 
mile broad, to be frozen over in one night so as to 
bear people walking on the ice in the morning— 
which river sometimes in the winter season for 
several weeks together, even opposite Philadel- 
phia, is as much frequented with loaded carriages 
as any part of terra firma. ‘They had their warm 
winters at that remote period, as well as cold ones, 
and the following account of the weather in Penn- 
sylvania written in 1729, more than 100 years ago, 
although written in poetical language, is doubtless 
accurate. It was written in Philadelphia by Tho- 
mas Makin. 





“Yet oft tho’ warm and fair the day begun, 
Cold storms arise before the setting sun, 

Nay ott so quick the change, so great its power, 
As summer’s heat and winter in an hour! 

So violent the wind, that oft the ground 
With rooted trees is covered wide and round; 
Sometimes the ice so strong and firm is found, 
‘That wagons pass as on the solid ground, 
But yet so temperate are some winters here, 
That in the streams no icy chains appear, 
And all the season boats and shipping may 
With oar and sail divide the liquid way: 

So various and uncertain is the clime, 

For heat and cold extreme in litte time.” 








Such being an account of the seasons 100 years 
ago in Pennsvivania, it seems not difficult to form 
an opinion as to the alleged change of climate, 
‘from our own knowledge of the climate the last 
‘few years. 
| Samuel Williams, a very able man and former- 
‘ly Professor of Natural Philosophy in {larvard 
| College, takes, in his History of’ Vermont, the same 

ground as Burk, relative to a change of climate. 


This dissertation on climate is long and learns 


| 
| | 
Pittsburg—it snowed—22nd, cold and stormy— | 


‘and contains some tables of meteorological obse 
‘vations made by the Doctor himself’ in Rutland, 
Vermont, in 1789—90—91. The greatest height 
‘of Farenheits thermometer during that period, itt 

31 degrees. 
The least was 27 below 0. The mean heat was 
43) degrees from all the observations. rhe tent- 
| perature of the water in deep wells in the same 
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lace, without variation in summer or winter, was 
the same 434 degrees. 
Dr. Williams wrote his history about 1794, and 
he says “the cold of the winters decreases—the 


rivers are not frozen so soon—so thick or so long, 


as they formerly were. A remarkable change of 


this kind has been observed in all the settled arts 
of North America. The bays and rivers in New 
England are not trozen so hard or so long as they 
were at the first settlement of the country. At the 
first settlement of Philadelphia, the river Delaware 
was commonly covered with ice about the middle 
of November, old style. It is not now covered 
with ice till the middle of January.” Dr. Williams 
for the last assertion, refers to Kalm’s Travels. 
Kalm travelled in Pennsylvania about that pe- 
riod, and the Delaware might on one or two occa- 
sions have been covered with ice about the middle 
of November; but the assertion in its broad sense 
is evidently incorrect. We consider the account 

iven by Penn at the very period, and on the spot, 
and the account given by Makin in 1729, 46 years 
afterwards, as much more entitled to credit than 
the researches of a passing traveller. It is well 
known, that for the first 150 years or more after 
the settlement of this country, no particular or mi- 
nute accounts of the weather appear to have been 
kept. It is very certain, that notices of the cli- 
mate, or weather, anterior to 1750, are exceedingly 
scanty. But scanty as they are, they furnish 
strong if not conclusive evidence, that the major 
part of the winters for the first 150 years after the 
settlement of the country were moderate, equally 
so as the winters of modern times. After the ex- 
tremely severe winter of 1607, we find very rare 
notices of severe winters up to the commencement 


course pass without recorded notice. Immediate- 
ly succeeding 1607, it is fair to infer, that for many 
years the winters were mild—it is fair to draw 
such an inference from a perusal of the events and 


of all notice of severe weather. 
_Kalm travelled in this country in 1749. It was 
trom the old Germans in Pennsylvania, that he de- 
rived the information of the change in the winter 
seasons, from cold to more moderate. And the 
ancient people at Quebec, in 1749, informed him 
that the winters in Canada were formerly much 
colder than they then were. The Baron Lubantar 
put to sea from Quebec the 20th November, new 
style, in 1690, the like of which he says was never 
seen before in that place ; yet we well know, that 
at that period it was impossible to obtain informa- 
lion at Quebec of the actual state of the climate 
there, for many years anterior to 1690. In 1794, 
. Williams says that the St. Lawrence is now, 
not frozen over till the latter end of December or 
beginning of January. If Dr. Williams had expe- 
renced the last six winters, it can hardly be 
loubted, that he would have changed his opi- 
st as to the gradual moderating of our win- 
an have satisfactory evidence, that the infor- 
wale given to Kalm in 1749, that the Delaware 
t cna frozen over by the middle of Novem- 
Mt, is Wholly devoid of foundation. The follow- 
> Notices from the gazettes of the periods, were 





of the present century—mild winters wou!d of 


circumstances of those periods, and in the absence | 





~ the incorrectness of the information given to 
alm. 

1681, December 11th. The Delaware froze 
over that night. 1704. Snow fell one yard deep. 
1714, February. Flowers seen in the woods. 
1720, December 20. Our river is full of ice 

27th December. ‘The river is now clear of ice. 

1721. The river is full of ice. 26th December. 
The river is locked up. January, 1722. Vessels 
get up to New Castle. February 6. Vessels 
cleared and entered. 

1723, January Ist. Weather is yet moderate 
and our river open. 6th, do.—and free from ice. 
December, same vear. Vessels enter and clear 
through the month. 1724, January 18th. River 
free from ice. December 22. River full of ice. 
29. Some driving ice. 1725, 3rd March. ;A 
snow 2 feet deep, which had not been known or 
some years. 1725, December 21. River full of 
ice, but not closed. 

1726, January 18. Entries and clearances, 
December. Do. through the month. 1727, Feb- 
ruary 14. River not closed. 1728, 23rd January. 
River frozen up—very hard weather for a fortnight 
previous. December 31st. 36 vessels, &c. frozen 
up at docks. 1724, Feb.17. Enntries and clearan- 
ces. Dec. Do. throughthe month. 20th Jan. 1730. 
A very deep snow—river fullofice. 27th Jan. A 
vessel cleared. Dec. 29th. Entries and clearances. 

1731, December 14th. River full of ice. 21. 
River a little opened. 1732, December. Entries 
and clearances. 1733, January 18. Great snow 
at Lewes. December. Entries and clearances. 
1734, January Ist. River continues open, and 
even then very moderate—winter hitherto as mo- 
derate as for many years past. December. River 
‘free from ice—weather fine and open. 

1735, 16th January. River open and weather 
very moderate. December. Entrics and clear- 
ances. 1736. 6th January. River is fast and full 
‘of ice. February 5th. Arrivals. 25th. ‘Two 
‘whales kiiled at Cape May. December. <Arri- 
vals and clearances through the month. 

1737, January 20th. Weather very cold—per- 
sons frozen to death—triver frozen up. Decem- 
ber. Entries and clearances through the month; 
also through January and February, 1838. De- 
cember, do., till the 18th. 1739, 25th January. 
Riverclearofice. December. Entries andclear- 
ances. 1740, January 10. No entries, &c. till 
21st February. March 15th. Ice broken up in the 
Delaware. December 19th. River frozen up till 
13th March. From Lewes it is all ice towards 
the sea as far as the eye canreach. Tuesday and 
Wednesday are thought to have been the coldest 
‘days for many years. 
| 5th March. The severity of the winter com- 
iplained of throughout the country—cattle dying 
from want of fodder—many deer found dead in the 
woods, and some came tamely to the plantations, 
‘and fed on hay with other creatures. 13th March. 
| River navigable—the winter extremely long and 
‘severe. 19th. River now quite open—vessels 
| daily come up. 
| April 19th. We hear from Lancaster county, 
ithat during the great snow, which in general was 
‘more than 3 feet deep, the black inhabitants suf- 
‘fered much for want of bread, &e. &c. The In- 








‘ollected by Samuel Harvard, Esq. They are in- | dians fear a scarcity of decr and turkeys. Decem- 
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*sting, and do not occupy much space. I give, 
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ruary and March. Entries, &c. December. Do. 
No mention of ice. January, 1743. Do. 1744, 
3rd January. River full of ice. 129th. Arrivals. 
December. Entries and clearances. 1745, Jan- 
uary, February, March, and December. Entries 
and clearances—no mention of ice. 

1746, 23ih December. River frozen up for a 
week. 1747, February 24th. First arriva!s since 
22nd December. December 15. River full of ice. 
1748, January 12th. Entries and clearances. 
December. Do. Through the month. 

So much for the information of the old German 
inhabitants to Kalm. 
actual data printed at the times specified. ‘There 
is not a single instance noted of the river being 
frozen up in November, and but few instances in 
the month of December. Here are authentic no- 
tices of the climate of the Pennsylvania winters, 
as far back as 1681, 70 years anterior to the visit 
of Kalm. Philadelphia was then a wilderness, 


———— 


and no permanent settlement had been made in | 


Pennsylvania, on the Delaware,except at Chester 
in 1675. 

There is abundant reason to believe, that the 
accounts given in other States of the great severity 
of the winters in olden times, are equally devoid 
of correctness. It is probable the moderate win- 
ters were forgotten, and the very cold ones made a 
lasting impression on the memory. We know, 
that in ancient history, we have no record of con- 
sequence of events in times of peace; we read only 
of wars. 

Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, written 
in 1781, refers to the change of climates, &c. and 
seems to agree with what is said by Dr. Williams 
and others. 

He says: ‘A change in our climate, however, 
is taking place very sensibly. Both heats and 
colds are become much more moderate, within the 
memory of even the middle-aged.”” Now those who 
have experienced the cold of the last few winters, 
and the heat of the summer of 1834, will not hesi- 
tate to believe, that Mr. Jefferson and the middle- 
aged of that period, drew wrong conclusions, and 
if now alive, would not entertain such notions. 
He speaks of the long and cold winters of olden 
times, on the authority of the elderly, and they 
were as much mistaken, it seems to me, as the old 
Germans who undertook toinform Kalm. “Snows 
are less frequent (in 1781) and less deep. They 
do not often lie, below the mountains, more than 
one, two, or three days, and very rarely a week.” 
‘They are remembered to have been formerly fre- 
quent, deep, and of long continuance. The elder- 
ly inform me, the earth used to be covered with 
snow about three months in the year. The rivers 
which then seldom failed to freeze over in the 
course of the winter, scarcely ever do so now.” 
—Jef. Notes. 

In remarking on these observations, it will be 
evident to all, that Mr. Jefferson in 1781 describes 
a milder climate, much, than we have experienced 
of late years. We have had more freezes and 
more snows which continued for moderate periods, 
than he describes. But when were those winters 
with deep snows, and of long continuance—with 
the earth covered with snow about three months in 
the year? In 1781, the elderly speak of them. 
Their memories are proven to have been faulty 
by recorded facts. We have seen that, at the first 
settlement of the country, the winter of 1607 was 


The above notices are from | 


ee 


excessively severe here andin Europe. We hay, 
Smith’s history from that period to about 1639 
During that! period, he mentions no other sever, 
winter, and it is clear from his detail of evenjs 
movements and operations, that they had during 
that period none of the long freezes and snow. 
spoken of by theelderly in 1781. Itis true we fing 
but few notices of the weather, earlier than the 
notices aforesaid, commencing with 1681. But jt 
can hardly be doubted, we should have had them 
if instances of extraordinary severity had occurred. 
We think it also fairly inferall>, that those wip. 
ters of three months snow, never had an existence 
here, from the facts, that the events described jp 
our history could not well, if at all, have happened, 





if such had been the weather. From 1681, we 

know such winters had no such existence here, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the winter of 1741 and 1780. We 
can fairly say we know this, because if no such 
winters happened as far north as Pennsylvania, 
no one can believe they happened here. We 
have brought the notices down to 1749. By re- 
ferring to the diary after that period, we find that 
the weather for the next 30 years up to 178], was 
very similar to those years noticed above. There 
was but one winter of three months cold weather 
in Pennsylvania, and that was 1780. The Dela- 
ware was not generally, and in fact but rarely fro- 
zen over in the month of December. It may not, 
however, be amiss to remark that from the record- 
ed notices of the weather before referred to, there 
seems to have been more cold winters {rom 1750 
to 1780, than from 1720 to 1750. On the whole, 
it seems that there is not proof, that the winters, 
one or two hundred years ago, were generally 
colder than the winters since 1800. An examina- 
tion of the recorded notices of the winters up to the 
present time, will clearly show, that the winters 
have become neither milder or shorter than they 
were at the first settlement of the country. 

The want of leisure, at present, prevents me 
from referring particularly to meteorological tables 
to substantiate the view above taken. Bont there 
is little doubt, that such tables, for the last 80 years, 
would show that there has been no abatement in 
the average temperature. Perhaps the subject 
may be resumed hereafter. The subject, of what 
winds were most prevalent on this continent 200 

ears ago, would also afford much eurtous specu- 
ation, and would doubtless be interesting. For 
the last few years, many have been the complaints 
that the easterly winds had much increased of late 
years. It will be found on examination, that pre- 
cisely the same complaints were made sixty, if not 
100 years ago. S. 


From the Cultivator. 
BEET SUGAR 


We have received a communication from 4 
friend, soliciting our co-operation with the friends 
of improvement in Pennsylvania, in furthering 
the culture of the beet, and the manufacture of sU- 

| gar from this root. Some gentlemen in Philadel- 
_phia, impressed with the importance of the su)- 
ject, have patriotically sent Mr. James Pedder to 

rance to acquire the knowledge requisite to te 
culture and manufacture. 





ur correspondent 
says, “f have seen samples of the sugar made {rom 





the beet root, equal to the finest loaf l ever saw, a0 
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hich only cost nine cents per pound in France. 
a ae I will furnish you with the sam- 
Je. France last year manufactured eighty mil- 
lions pounds.” 

Had our correspondent examined our last vol- 
ume, he would have seen that we had anticipated 
his request. Atthe suggestion of a correspond- 
ent inthe far west, we gave a summary of the 
mode of culture and manufacture, from M. Chap- 
tal, than whom no one was more competent to in- 
struct, as he conducted the business on a large 
scale for twelve years, and was withal, one of the 
best chemists of the age. This summary will be 
und in pages 85, 86 and 114.—The whole pro- 
cess is minutely detailed in Chaptal’s “Chemistry 
applied to Agriculture.” We stated that beet su- 
garcould be successfully cultivated in France, when 
foreign sugar did not compete with itin the mar- 
ket at a less price than ten cents per pound. We 
did not then consider, nor did our readers probably 
understand, that the remark then had reference to 
refined sugar. The fact now seems to be this, that 
beet sugar, equal to our double refined foat, which 
now sellsin the New- York market at eighteen and 
twenty cents per pound, can be profitably sold in 
France, by the producer, at nine cents per pound, 
or at half the price of came sugar. {[t follows as 
a matter of course, for bating the difference in fa- 
bor, we can produce it here as cheap as they can 
in France, that the culture of the beet, and the 
manufacture of bect sugar, can be rendered a pro- 
fable business in this country. Our soil and. cli- 
mate are well adapted to the beet; and in the inte- 
rior, in particular where the price of foreign sugar 
is enhanced by the charges of transportation, beet 
eugar must ere long be among the staple products. 
As an offset to the difference in labor, we have an 
advantage in the cheapness of land. Chaptal’s 
estimates are precicated on a rent of 40 francs 
(87.60) per acre. 

Chaptal states his average product in beet roots 
at 40,000 pounds the hectare (which is 2 acres 1 
rood 35 perches Exnglish) ;that in his establish- 
ment heoperated upon 10,000 pounds ina day; 
that this quantity (10,000 Ibs. roots) produced of 


1 Refined sugar, 187 Ibs. worth - - - - - - 210 franes. 
2 Middling do. 67 Ibs. worth - - - - - - 67 ‘© Se. 
3 Trimmings, 1,600 kilogrammes, (fed) worth 2 “ 50c. 
4 Mash, (fed to stock) 1,250, worth - - - - 30 “& 
° Molasses, 130, worth - - - - - - - - - mo & 

$22 frances. 


equal to about 61 on the products of one-fourth 
of a hectare, or something more than half an acre 
of land. The expense of cultivating an acre is 
stated at 183 frances, about $25, which includes 
40 fr. for rent, and 10 for taxes, and leaves about 
$15.75 for cultivating, digging, transporting and 
storing the crop. He states the expense of culti- 
vating and manufacturing 10,000 Ibs. roots, inclu- 
ding all charges, at 192 francs, about 36 dollars, 
leaving as a profit on this quantity of roots, about 
$25, say $35 the acre, clear profit. Upon 1,200,- 
000 Ibs. of roots, the average produce of three 
hectares, he estimates anett profit to the manu- 
facturer, after deducting interest on capital, repairs, 
&c., of 6.650 francs, about $1,260. 

Afier penning the above, we received the inter- 
esting letter of M. Le Ray de Chaumont, which 


will be found under the head of correspondence, | 
showing the importance of beet sugar asa house- | 


old manufieture. 
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ANTICIPATED CHANGE IN THE AGRICULTORE 


OF THE UNITED STATES.—SILK, AND BEET 
SUGAR. 


Some considerable time has now passed since we 
yielded, slowly and with difficulty, to the belief, that 
the introduction of silk culture in this country would 
be extended widely and profitably: and since adopting 
that opinion, we have made continually repeated ef- 
forts to impress on the people of Virginia, and the other 
southern states, the superiority of their facilities—in 
better climate, cheaper land, and surplus and now ex- 
pensive hands—for carrying on this new business, 
over those of our northern countrymen, who have al- 
ready proved the advantages to be derived, and are in- 
vesting large capitals in numerous adventures for this 
object. In New England, where most of these efforts 
are making, there is no superfluity of labor. Fortu- 
nately, every poor feinale, and all persons infirm from 
either tender or advanced age, may be, and annually 
are, employed profitably, according to their measure of 
bodily power. Yet still it is considered profitable to 
divert much of this labor to the silk business: and that 
too, ina climate so rigorous that artificial heat must be 
used frequently in rearing the worms, and the best kinds 
of mulberries are often greatly injured, if not killed to 
the ground, by such severe winters as the last. In Vir- 
ginia, there is no difficulty as to climate—thousands of 
how unemployed ard expensive hands might be given 
to the work—and lands, now unprofitable or neglected, 
and at very low prices, would serve as well for plant- 
ing, as those selling ten or twenty times as high in New 
England. Putting all views of greater pecuniary pro- 
fits aside, if the silk culture could be established in 
Virginia, without any absolute loss to the undertakers, 
a great moral and political benefit would be gained, in 
giving the bread of independence, and of honest labor, 
to thousands of destitute fernales, who have now no 
resource but to live on the charity of others, or to 
starve on their own ill-paid labor of the needle. 

Another new kind of industry now seems likely te 
be introduced, and established with profit—and which, 
in a different manner, offers great benefit to the agri- 
culture of a large portion of the United States. This 
is the making of sugar from beets. We readily con- 
fess, that until very recently, we considered this 
scheme worthiess, and absurd in every country that 
could freely import sugar produced from the cane—and 
that this species of industry, which could not be estab- 
lished by the iron despotism of Napoleon, and the protec- 
tion afforded by his ‘‘continental system,” could not ex- 
ist in times of peace and of comparatively free trade. 
But we have been forced to yield the opinion to such 
facts as are presented in the letter of Professor Cooper, 
and other pieces in this No. which are but specimens of 
'many that have recently appeared. If, as seems to be 
‘undeniable, beet sugar can be made cheaper than that 
| of the cane can be bought, there is an end of all ques- 
| tion and doubt as to profit. There is also an agricul- 
‘tural benefit to be expected from the new culture of 
| beets, for sugar, that is very important, and that is an 
addition to all the pecuniary profit expected from the 
| sale of sugar, and the profits of live stock fed on the 
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pulp left after the saccharine matter has been expressed. 
This is the introduction in our farming of what is so | 
greatly needed, an increased extent of culture of roots, 

or green and meliorating crops, to take the place of our 

too extensive grain culture. The culture of beets for 

sugar, and the use of the pulp as food for cattle, must | 
necessarily make the rotation of crops more mild, and 
add greatly to the improvement of the soil—and by 
this means, would ultimately add very far more to the 
fertility and wealth of a country, than as much grain 
culture, even though the pecuniary profits to the far- 
mer, at first, might be no more. The same important 
consideration applies also, though in a different manner, 
to silk culture. Thus it may well happen, that the 
introduction of these two new kinds of culture, even 
though not attended with greater pecuniary profits, (or 
not much greater,) at first, would be productive ulti- 
mately of far greater to each individual farmer, as well 
as of greater moral and political benefits to the nation. 

This important consideration of the advantage of 
beet culture to a rotation of crops, is properly appre- 
ciated in France. The latest French article on the 
subject that we have seen is from the pen of M. Sou- 
Jange Bodin, and appeared in the Annales de l’ Agricul- 
ture Francaise for April, 1836. We offer a transla- 
tion of a passage on this head. 

‘*The Viscount Morel de Vinde, in these Memoirs, 
has then presented the sugar bect as being the best, or 
rather the only kind of tilled plants which, in the four- 
shift rotation can usefully be substituted for the year of 
naked fallow [to prepare for wheat;] and he thus con- 
siders as connected the universal perfection of our agri- 
culture, with the manufacture itself of sugar from beets: 
a manufacture which, by its indefinite extension, and 
demand continually renewed, ought to give greater 
encouragement to the culture of this plant, which is 
susceptible of having, from this moment, a general use, 
and a certain sale. Indeed, he says, the [making per- 
fect the] four-shift rotation, consists in finding a plant 
that is not exhausting to the soil—of which the tillage 
is confined to one year, and serves well to cleanse and 
to pulverize the soil—and of which the products, not 
yielding a kind of food for men before indigenous, or 
belonging to the country, shall however be in general 
use, and command acertain and ready sale. The beet, 
applied to the making of sugar, fulfils perfectly the 
conditions of this problem.” * * * «It may also 
be observed, that the plant which by the production of 
this sugar, renders possible the universal improvement 
of agriculture, furnishes besides, by its remains, [as 
food] the best of all manures from cattle. This plant 
fulfils so completely all the conditions required from 
tillage crops, that it would be necessary to substitute it 
Sor the naked fallows, even though it should not yield 


rire (and at first] such rich or important pro- 
ucts,”” 


In a report of the Council of Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, which was also published in the 
Annales, it is stated by the Minister of Commerce 
(presiding at the meeting) that the manufactories of 
France in 1835, yielded 25 millions of kilogrammes 
of beet sugar, of the value of 35 francs the quintal, 
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of the kingdom; that 50,000 hectares of land wer 
then subjected to the culture of the plant; and that jp 
those parts of France where the culture was estab. 
lished on a large scale, the value of the lands had been 
increased, and in many cases even had been doubled. 

According to the present imperfect lights on this 
subject, we fear that the beet culture will not suita re. 
gion so warm in Eastern Virginia. But its introduc. 
tion will be a benefit sufficiently important, even j¢ 
confined to the regions lying more north and west. |t 
is probable that the fanaticism of the “abolitionists” 
may be mingled with the motives to spread this culture 
in the north—and that one of the results may be an ef. 
fort to lessen the consumption of sugar from the cane, 
as being a product of slave-labor. Be itso. This fa. 
naticism cannot exert any part of its tremendous force 
more harmlessly to the south, or more beneficially to the 
north, than in promoting the extension of this new 
culture. 


From the Northampton Courier, 


SOIL AND CLIMATE FOR THE SUGAR BEET, 


A friend who is conversant with the cultivation 
of the beet root in France, has furnished us with 
the following interesting outlines. 

Of the seven varieties of the beet root usually 
cultivated, the white (beta alba) is preferred by 
the experienced manufacturer, as it is found to 
contain a larger proportion of the saccharine mat- 
ter to a given weight of the root, than any of the 
others. Though this plant will grow in almost any 
soil, it prefers a deep loose loam, in which its 
long and tender fibres may penetrate and the root 
devolope itself without obstacle. It follows that 
a stiff compact soil should be avoided, and still 
more a low damp situation, where the root be- 
comes so impregnated with aqueous parts, that the 
difficulty and expense of separating these would 
in most cases be far from remunerated by the pro- 
duce. In high ground the beet succeeds well, if 
the season is not too dry, and in these situations 
(ceteris paribus) 1s more productive in sugar than 
elsewhere. . 

As to climate, a northern latitude is found to sult 
this plant best: the north of Germany, Prussia and 
Silesia, the countries where this new application 
of it was first made, are more favorable to it than 
even the northern departments of France, as ex- 
periment has amply established, and the trial of 
it in the south of France has constantly failed, 
though it was at first supposed that this root, fa- 
vored by the genial sun of that climate, would, as 
well as its other productions, contain a larger pro- 
portion of the saccharine principle than those ot 
colder countries. This hypothesis, founded ona 
mistaken analogy supposed to exist between plants 
growing above and below the soil, proved,as might 
have been expected, completely fallacious, and 
the culture there is now given up. 


THE MARLY, OR GYPSEOUS EARTH OF GENE- 
SEO, N. ¥. 

The July No. of Silliman’s Journal of Science, col 

tains the article which was before published in our last 

No., (at page 187) describing a bed which the writer 
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hard marl, but which was sold and used as gypsum, 
and which, in fact, was found to produce similar and 
as remarkable effects as gypsum. In addition to the 
piece as sent to us in manuscript, and as published, 
this has another paragraph, which will be here insertec. 


«Mr. Moore’s limestone formation is on a hill about 
five miles north-east of this village. In digging his 
well, the first three feet was common soil; the next 
three feet shelly, thin limestone, (this is a common 
covering of beds of Bypsumms) from six feet from the 
top to twenty feet, which is as far as he has dug, it has 
the appearance at a short distance, of blue clay; it is 
brittle, and easily dug up with a pick, and consists of 
fossils in vast abundance, which would seem to have 
been interspersed originally with blue earth, which 
became indurated, and finally limestone. Among the 
specimens is a large piece of the blue clay limestone. 
Almost precisely similar formations have been found 
on several farms. I have never seen any thing similar 
to it, but am not enough of a geologist to describe it 
more minutely—one thing is certain, which seems to 
comprise the main chance, it is equal to the best plaster 
in its fertilizing qualities.” 

We had entertained and expressed the hope, that 
Professor Silliman would be able to dispel the mystery 
in which this interesting discovery was enveloped. 
But the strangeness of the facts does not seem to have 
excited much attention, and there is nothing added by 
the editor, except two short marginal notes—the first 
of which merely states of the shells found in the earth, 
that they are “chiefly terebratule of great distinctness 
and beauty”—and the other is in reference to the earth 
being described as effervescing with acid, and is as 
follows :— 


“Owing to a mixture of carbonate of lime with plas- 
ter of Paris, it is not uncommon that the latter efferves- 
ces. It is not difficult to decide which prevails. The 
substance being pulverized and mixed with diluted mu- 
riatic or nitric acid, will dissolve entirely, if it is a pure 
carbonate of lime; if there is a residuum, it may be 
plaster of Paris, or something else not soluble in the 
acids. The oe sent to us by our correspondent 
was so treated, and indicated about half of carbonate 


of lime, without plaster of Paris, but with a large clayey 
residuum.—Ep.”” 


_ The only light thrown on the subject, by this note, 
is, that the gentleman to whose observation the public 
are indebted for this discovery and communication, 
was right in his opinion, that the lime in this formation 
Was (not only principally, but) entirely, in the state of 
carbonate, and not of sulphate of lime, or gypsum, as 
supposed by others, and as its practical effects would 
seem to confirm. According to the constituent parts, 
‘S reported in the note copied above, the earth is sim- 
ply a calcareous clay marl—and not even uncommonly 
rich asa marl. But there is no attempt to account for 
the wonderful fact, that this substance, used in the very 
‘mall quantities usual with plaster, (say one bushel to 
the acre,) should produce as great effects, and so as to 
leave no doubt on the minds of those ignorant cultiva- 
tors who judge merely from appearance, that this earth 
s truly gypsum, and of good quality. Increased im- 
portance is given to the subject by this expression of 
Prof. Silliman’s opinion—whether it is considered as 
establishing the strange (and to us, incredible) fact, 
that this high fertilizing power is caused simply by 
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every calcareous marl similarly applied—or as other- 
wise, by showing that no gypsum is contained, that 
some other substance must be present, as yet undisco- 
vered, which exercises the remarkable and peculiar 
powers of gypsum. The subject still needs, and well 
deserves, the most careful investigation by men of sci- 
ence. Toour understanding, the matter is now darker 
than at first. With all the high opinions entertained 
for carbonate of lime as a fertilizer, we have not the 
slightest faith in its producing such effects as these— 
and according to the analysis of Prof. Silliman, there 
is not even the smallest ingredient of gypsum present, 
to which, (beiore his report, and without having seen 
a specimen of the earth,) we had attributed the effects 
produced by the application. We trust that the gen- 
tleman who has commenced this investigation will per- 
sue it, as he is well able todo, or to have done. What- 
ever may be the results, they will scarcely fail to lead 
to important agricultural profit, as well as knowledge. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Greene Co., Ala., Jan. 7, 1836. 


I could say much of the value of your views on 
soils and calcareous manures, -especially in this 
country, where poor sandy land is so indented by 
the lime land, and where it is quite common to 
find a single acre of prairie (always resting on the 
rotten limestone, at a few feet below the surface, ) 
surrounded by those poor lands. These little 
prairies are frequently found interspersed at inter- 
vals of half a mile or a mile apart through these 
poor tracts of country, destitute of lime. Whata 
field for judicious industry ! 

I did intend to communicate many facts re- 
specting the black lands, but I find that you are as 
well acquainted with them as I am, by means of" 
‘our correspondents who have anticipated all that 
I could say upon this subject. 





Nashville, (Tenn.,) May 20th, 1836. 


Though I have not yet perused completely your 
work, I have learned already so much from it, as 
to be convinced of its great utility for our agricul- 
tunists, and having lately travelled amongst them, 
I have not neglected to recommend it to those 
whom I found intelligent. 1 have particularly 
been pleased with the improvements of the farms 
in East Tennessee since they have commenced to 
use the plaster of Abingdon freely. Ido not recol- 
lect to have seen the plaster of that part of your 
State mentioned in your works. It occurs near 
the salt-works of General Preston and a and 
is of a better quality than any imported from Nova- 
Scotia or France. I was astonished that it was 
not in such general use in that part of Virginia 
which borders on Tennessee, particularly in Pow- 
ell’s valley, where the soil seems so well adapted 
to it. 


[In the first published No. of the Farmers’ Register, 
there was given a concise editorial notice of the purity 
and value of the gypsum of the rezion of Virginia above 
named, and other incidental references to it have since 
been made in several other articles. Still, for a matter 
so important to the wealth and improvement of Vir- 
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lected, and it is not known to many of the people of | other prints, serving to prove the general failure of the 
Virginia, that so rich a mineral treasure exists within | wheat crop, in the greater part of the Atlantic States, 
the State.] and confirming, to the fullest extent, the view and an. 
_ticipations presented at the close of our last No. as to 
A Ree ‘the crops of Virginia. But it is unnecessary thus to 

occupy space, where there remains so little difference 
Westmoreland, Va., June 24th, 1836. (of opinion. There is now no doubt that the statement 


In making out your usual report of' the state of | of general deficiencies then presented, before the wheat 
the crops, it may be useful to know, that in this | was reaped, was even more favorable than the crops 
region the wheat has entirely failed. I have seen 
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WHEAT CROP IN THE 


no field that will return the seed and defray the 
expense of harvesting. One of my neighbors, on 
a small, but very, productive farm, on which he 
has usually made upwards of 1000 bushels, now 
offers his standing crop, from 87 bushels sowed, for 
50 bushels of wheat. Another, who sowed 90 
bushels on a very fine field, offers the crop for 40 
bushels. My own crop, on land that has been 
highly improved with clover, sea weed, &c. is not 
ina much better condition. The severity of the 
winter and the ravages of the fly, had been very 
destructive, although where the land was highly 
improved or freshly manured, the wheat had ina 
great measure recovered; and my own crop would 
have been fully an average one, but for the late 
devastating rains, which have brought on mildew 
in its most fatal form. In the language of the 
Edinburgh Review, it has attacked the wheat 
with the violence of an apoplectic stroke—and 





scarcely one head in a hundred has escaped the 
ralysis. ‘The weather for the last month has 
een precisely such as to produce mildew in its | 
most aggravated form, and I am very confident | 
that the disease is not local, but has extended to | 
every part of the Union that has been reached by | 
the late excessive rains. The author of the article | 
on agriculture above quoted, in speaking of the 
failure of the crop in EnylJand in 1808, says if he 
had been in the West Indies, and had been in- 
formed that it had rained at a critical period of the 
season for nearly four weeks, he could have pre- 
dicted with positive certainty the destruction of the | 
wheat by mildew. ‘The rain commenced here | 
more than 4 weeks ago, and with the exception of 
a very few fair days, we have had almost constant 
rain since. ‘The wind is now at N. E. accompa- 
nied with a heavy mist. Last night the rain 
poured down in torrents. The corn crop is of 
course in a very backward state, and upon wet 
lands, the prospect for a crop is gloomy indeed. 
These few lines are written just before the close 
of the mail—and are not intended for publication 
in their present form, though the information con- 
tained is much at your service. 





[The foregoing letter was received too late for our 
last No., and is now inserted, though “out of date,”’ be- 
cause its details and its reasoning serve to throw light 
on the general and disastrous circumstances of the pre- 
sent wheat crop. Though contrary to the writer’s in- 
tention, we have preferred giving his facts in his own 
words: and though not at liberty to give the signature 
to a private letter, there could be none that would car- 
ry with it more respect and authority than that of our 
much esteemed correspondent. ] 





THE SEASON, AND WHEAT CROP. | 
We might fill pages with statements extracted from | 


of Virginia will realize. The gross product of the ep. 
tire State, will not exceed (if it even equals) the third 
of an average crop, in quantity—and of that the quali. 
ty is so inferior, that a new and important difficulty on 
very many farms, and in many entire neighborhoods, 
will be to obtain enough of sufficiently good seed for 
the next crop, It may be computed that one ninth 
part, at least, of an average crop would be required for 
seed—which will be equal to one third of the crop of 
the present year: and as the best grain must be saved 
for that purpose, the balance for the farmers’ home 
consumption, and for market will be only two thirds of 
the present crop, or two ninths of an average crop— 
and that of the basest quality of what this crop offers, 

The wetness of the season has been favorable only to 
oats on high land—but destructive even to that crop, 
which requires so much moisture, on low grounds, 
usually the most favorable to its growth. Neithercorn, 
tobacco or cotton in Virginia, can be conceived in as 
good as an average state—and every thing (except 
our land, and the natural and neglected resources forits 
improvement, ) is high priced, whilst the amount of ag- 
ricultural products furnish most scantily the means for 
purchasing. 


ee eee 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


The month of July is usually the commence- 
ment of the dull season, which continues until Oc- 
tober. ‘The tobacco trade is, in Virginia, the only 
active one at present, and this does not exhibit its 
usual animation in the extent of competition and 
wide range of prices. The dull state of European 
markets, which has prevailed during the year, 
somewhat depresses the spirit of speculation; but 
the market has been steady at prices which amply 
remunerate the planter. The lowest sort of refused 
and Jugs continues brisk at 5} to 6}, and passed 
commands 7} to 10 for export, while fancy quali- 
ties go considerably higher, but do not admit of 
quotation. The quantity now offering for inspec- 
tion in Richmond is very large, and until the close 
of next month, it will be difficult to draw a parallel 
between the crops of the past and preceding years. 
At present there appears a considerable deficiency 
in Virginia, compared with the inspections of last 
year, and an immense increase in Kentucky is al- 
ready ascertained. ; 

The reports from various parts of the United 
States, generally agree in representing the wheat 
crop as having sustained more or less injury—the 
extent of which appears to be greatest in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina— 
approaching in some parts of the country to almost 
a total failure. In New York and the westera 
states, the injury is said to be less; but until the 
harvest is gathered, it will be difficult to judge cor- 
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rectly, if appearances are as deceptive there as plan of printing receipts monthly, affords to every sub- 
here, where in many places the straw was luxu- | scriber a ready and sure mode of detecting and estab- 
riant but the head grainless. The harvest in Vir- | lishing errors: and whether made known by that or any 

inia is certainly the least productive that can be | other means, we will atall times thankfully receive no- 
tices of errors, and will readily correct them, 


remembered. Nonew wheathas yet been brought 
To subscribers at a distance from the limits of Vir- 


to market, nor can any price be quoted. So much 

of it will be lighter than the standard of merchan-| . ” “pr ed 

table wheat, that prices will probably appear low | 171% 1 Das not yet been in our power to make per- 

where the quality is not known. . our has ad- sonal applications for payments of arrears: and no con- 

vanced to $74 to 73, and would be higher but for} siderable inconvenience has thence arisen, inasmuch as 

the risk of keeping it through the summer. The | our most remote subscribers, in the general, are the 

mills near tide water in Virginia, must obtain sup-| most punctual payers on the list. Against the very 
lies from abroad if they be kept long at work. —_| few among them who have not: pursued this course, 


The cotton crop is nearly all at market. A few | we have almost no femedy. Theiis are simply debts 
hundred bales per week arrive at New Orleans, of honor. It is not probable that any other obligation 
and scarcely any at other ports. Ifthe statements ha‘ hedusht to-b th ° 
published be correct, the crop of last year will prove | ©" 0& Drought '0 Dear on Them. 
io be about 1,330,000 bales, or 75,000 more than These remarks are designed more to explain our 
the previous one. ‘There is, however, an annual- | usage, and to prevent giving offence by its application 
ly increased’ quantity taken into the interior for | in particular cases, than to quicken payments. Though 
consumption, which cannot well be ascertained, | the subscriptions for each volume, according to the 
and which would add to the quantity reported as | published conditions, are due in advance, we are quite 
manufactured in hea? a —— i onli IN| content if they are received at any time during the 
England declined in May and June. In thiscoun-| jubtication of that entire volume; and no bill is ever 
try they have advanced, particularly for fine quali- 


ties. Sales in Petersburg 14 to 17 cts—In New designed to be sent toa subscriber who is not more 
roy 10 to 20 cts. * than a volume in arrear. But when bills must be sent, 


Money is not plenty, and stocks are low in Wall | they are made to include all that is actually due, and of 

Sireet, the great theatre of operations, where the | course embrace the current volume. 

Lrokers play their game. Exchange on England| To the great majority of our subscribers we owe 

keeps down to 74 per cent. premium. thanks for a remarkable and unusual degree of pune- 
The money market is no doubt somewhat affect- | tuality and promptness in their payments, in addition 


ed by the recent treasury circular requiring pay- | to all other evidences of their favor and kind support. 
ments for public lands to be made in gold and sil-| T¢ jg believed that no other journal in the United 


ver. Whether any and what effects will be PFO-' States is better paid for, according to the number of 
duced on the currency, and general interests of the : : a 
subscribers, than the Farmers’ Register. Many read- 


country, by this new experiment, remains to be) , een Senate CNS — ig AP aed e 
seen : something will no doubt depend on the ex- | ers, not acquainted with sucn adetalus, WI e surprisec 


tent of the evasions which may be contrived. | to hear that a loss of at least one fourth of all subscrip- 
July 23rd. X. _| tions, is usual, and as little as most publishers can ex- 


pect to meet with: and our brother publishers would 
be as much surprised to know how much better has 


been the character of our list. More than 1600 sub- 
When the second No. of our current (4th) volume | gerjbers have either taken the first volume, or com- 


was issued, bills were sent to all subscribers who were | menced in part of it: and of that number there remain 
indebted for one or more previous volumes—and not | Jess than 40 names of those who have not paid. Yet 
toany one (unless on account ofsome mistake existing,) | the work was sent to all applicants, without distinc- 
who owed only for the current volume. At a later tion as to their locality, and in far the greater number 
time, all the same bills, which still remained due from | of cases, without payment being made at the time of 
subscribers in Virginia, have been placed in the hands | subscribing for the work. 

of collecting agents, who will not be able to present 
them all, until nearly another year has passed. Expe- 
rence had proved the propriety of making no excep-| REMARKS ON TIIE P BOPAGATION OF HYBRID 
tions to the general rules adopted in those respects— : ARGS, 

and therefore, bills have been sent by mail, and may | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


be afterward indi- ; 
viduals who ceeds ri sine agian “Prams In the first volume of your work, page 193, is an 
and wh ; q PP >| article on the influence of parentage on offspring 
ose payments, heretofore usually most prompt, | jn breeding animals, written by myself. While 
have been now delayed, merely from inattention. Our | writing that article, I was much tempted to ven- 
excuse to all such subscribers will be presented in the | ture considerably farther into the regions of specu- 
manifest necessity of pursuing the same general rule lation. In concluding to do so now, I plead the 
to all persons who are more than a year in arrear, @pology contained in the first sentence of that com- 
without regard to the difference of causes. ‘munication: “The prejudice against speculation 
may be carried too far, in matters which have not 
aitained to perfection.”” It was maintained, that, 


We “| in order to form a new race of animals, the indi- 
tges which from several causes had existed in} yjquals composing it, must, from each of their pa- 


0 oy | ; , : . ° ae 
oe Though we have not been able to avoid | rents, inherit the blood of two. existing races. 
‘xing mistakes and omissions in this respect, yet the ; Many new races have, most probably, been thus 
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The sending these bills has also served to make known, | 


and to lead to our ready correction of some errors and | 
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formed, without regard to the principle on which 
success depends. A ram, for instance, of good 
breed, may have been introduced to a flock of a 
different one, and after several generations, allow- 
ing opportunity for both sexes to possess some of 
his blood, it may have been found, that distinetive- 
ly a new race has been produced, essentially dif- 
‘fering, both from the first progenitors, and the first 
direct or mongrel cross. If the principle be true, 
its benefits might be obtained, in most cases, with- 
out the liability of incurring. the evils of breeding 
inandin, And the proper.commixture of the two 
races experimented on, could be better .settled by 
skill in the breeder, than whea left to accident. 
But my object at this time is to make some re- 
marks on the subject of hybrids. It appears to 
have been ordained, that, as a general rule, these 
should not breed. The wisdom of this law of na- 
ture—as it prevents the extinction of original spe- 
cies and the filling the world with monsters—will 
be readily perceived. I can, however, see nothing 
outrageous in the supposition, that many new spe- 
cies may have been formed since the creation, and 
that many more may be formed. Economy in the 
use of means, shows so conspicuously in all the 
works of nature, that it requires no stretch of ima- 
gination to suppose, that the many species of plants 
and animals would hardly have been directly 
formed, when, possibly, the whole of them might 
be produced {rom two species of each genus. We 
find that. hybrid animals discover no defect of sex- 
ual desires, and I do not think it violent to suppose, 
that these might lead to the production of offspring, 
were it not forsome modification in the structure 
of their sexual organs, which might require pecu- 
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liar circumstances to effect such an object: — These 
circumstances I have supposed simply to be, that 
such animals should come into company with 
others similarly descended, but with parents of 
opposite sexes. I think it highly probable that 
procreation would ensue from an association of the 
female mule with the male hinny, and ‘vice versa. 
We have indabitable evidence that hybrids do 
sometimes breed, and that Mr. Kilby of Nanse- 
mond has @ mare mule which has produced two 
colts. (See vol. III. Farmers’ Register, page 440,) 
Now, suppose this gentleman were to put the mule 
to an ass, and it should produce a colt differing in 
sex from the one now living, there is much reason 
to believe that a continuation of the mule as a dis- 
tinct and independent species, might be kept up 
from the two colts thus produced. It» Mr. Kilby 
should think propet to raise more colts from his 
mule, [ think it probable that he would find them 
more hardy and serviceable when. uced from 
the ass, than from the horse; the hinhy—the pro- 
geny of the horse and the she-ass—being said to 
be a very delicate and useless animal. 

Having failed in my attempts for many years, 
from a variety of accidents, to test the principle on 
which the foregoing speculation is founded, by 
using the different species of ducks, and finding 
that Mr. Kilby has it in his power to make a fair 
experiment, [ have determined to submit the no- 
tion to you, to him, and, if you think proper, to the 
public, and am, sir, 

Most respectfully, 
Yours, &c. 


A. B. €. 
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